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SECT, VIII. Fuloius the conſul ſubdues the Aitolians. The 
Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles. Manlius, the 
other conſul, conquers the Afiatic Gauls, Antiochus, in 
order to pay the tribute due to the Romans, plunders a 


temple in Elymais. That Monarch 1s filled. Explication of 


Daniel's prophecy concerning Antiochus. 


1 D RING the expedition of the Romans in Aſia, ſome 


emotions had happened in Greece. Amynander, by the 
aid of the Ætolians, was reſtored to his kingdom of Atha- 
mania, after having driven out of his cities the Macedonian 
garriſons that held them for king Philip. He deputed ſome 
ambaſſadors to the ſenate of Rome; and others into Aſia to 
the two Scipios, who were then at Epheſus, after their ſignal 
victory over Antiochus, to excuſe his having employed the 
arms of the Ætolians againſt Philip, and alſo to make his 
complaints of that prince. 


The Etolians had likewiſe undertaken ſome enterpriſes, 


againſt Philip, in which they had met with tolerable ſucceſs : 


2 Liv. I. xXxxyiii, n. 1-11, Polyb. in Excerpt, Leg. c. 26 —28 
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but, when they heard of Antiochus's defeat, and found that 
the ambaſſadors they had ſent to Rome were returning from 
thence, without being able to obtain any of their demands, 
and that Fulvius the conſul was actually marching againſt 
them, they were ſeiſed with real alarms. Finding it would 
be impoſlible for them to reſiſt the Romans by force of arms, 
they again had recourſe to intreaties ; and, in order to inforce 
them, they engaged the Athenians and Rhodians to join their 
ambaſſadors to thoſe whom they were going to ſend to Rome, 
in order to ſue for peace. 

The conſul being arrived in Greece, he, in conjunction 
with the Epirots, had laid ſiege to Ambracia, in which was 
a ſtrong garriſon of AÆtolians, who had made a vigorous 
defence. However, being at laſt perſuaded that it would be 
impoſſible for them to hold out long againſt the Roman arms, 
they ſent new ambaſladors to the conſul, inveſting them with 
full powers to conclude a treaty on any conditions. Thoſe 
which were propoſed to them being judged exccedingly 
ſevere, the ambaſſadors, notwithſtanding their full powers, 
deſired that leave might be granted them to conſult the 
aſſembly once more; but the members of it were diſpleaſed 
with them for it, and therefore ſent them back, with orders 
to terminate the affair. During this interval, the Athenian 
and Rhodian ambaſſadors, whom the ſenate had ſent back to 
the conſul, were come to him, to whom Amynander had alſo 
repaired, The latter having great credit in the city of 
Ambracia, where he had ſpent many years of his baniſhment, 
prevailed with the inhabitants to ſurrender themſelves at laſt 
to the conſul. A peace was allo granted to the Ætolians. 
The chief conditions of the treaty were as follow : they ſhould 
firſt deliver up their arms and horſes to the Romans : Should 
pay them one thouſand talents of ſilver (about an hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds) half to be paid down directly: 
ſhould reſtore to both the Romans, and their allies, all the 
deſerters and priſoners : ſhould look upon, as their enemies 
and friends, all thoſe who were ſuch to the Romans: In 
fine, ſhould give up forty hoſtages, to be choſen by the conſul. 
Their ambaſſadors being arrived in Rome, to ratify the treaty 
there, they found the people highly exaſperated againft the 
Etolians, as well on account of their paſt conduct, as the 
complaints made againſt them by Philip in his letters written 
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on that head. At laſt, however, the ſenate were moved by 
their entreaties, and thoſe of the ambaſſadors of Athens and 
Rhodes, who concurred in them, and therefore they ratified 
the treaty conformably to the conditions which the conſul 
had preſcribed. The Ætolians were permitted to pay in gold 
the ſum impoſed on them, in ſuch a manner, that every piece 
of gold ſhould be eſtimated at ten times the value of ten 
pieces of ſilver of the ſame weight, which ſhows the pro- 
portion between gold and ſilver at that time. 

b Fulvius the conſul, after he had terminated the war with 
the /Etolians, croſſed into the iſland of Cephalenia, in order 
to ſubdue it. All the cities, at the firit ſummons, ſurrendered 
immediately. The inhabitants of Same only, after ſubmitting 
to the conqueror, were ſorry for what they had done, and 
accordingly ſhut their gates againſt the Romans, which obliged 
them to beſiege it in form. Same made a very vigorous 
defence, inſomuch that it was four months before the conſul 
could take 1t. 

From thence he went to Peloponneſus, whither he was 
called by the people of Agium and Sparta, to decide the 
differences which interrupted their tranquillity. _ | 

The general aſſembly of the Achæans had from time imme. 
morial been held at Agium : But Philopœmen, who then 
was an officer of ſtate, reſolved to change that cuſtom, and 
to cauſe the aſſembly to be held ſucceſſively in all the cities 
which formed the Achæan league; and that very year he 
ſummoned it to Argos. The conſul would not oppoſe this 
motion; and though his inclination led him to favour the 
inhabitants of Ægium, becauſe he thought their cauſe the 
moſt juſt ; yet, ſeeing that the other party would certainly 
prevail, he withdrew from the aſſembly, without declaring 
his opinion. 

© But the affair relating to Sparta was ſtill more 1ntricate, 
and, at the ſame time, of greater importance. "Thoſe who 
had been baniſhed from that city by Nabis the tyrant, had 


fortified themſelves in towns and caſtles along the coaſt, and 


from thence infeſted the Spartans. The latter had attacked, 
in the night one of thoſe towns, called Las, and carried it, 
but were ſoon after driven out of it. This enterpriſe alarmed 
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the exiles, and obliged them to have recourſe to the Achæans. 
Philopemen, who at that time was in employment, ſecretly 
favoured the exiles : and endeavoured on all occaſions, to 
leſſen the credit and authority of Sparta. On his motion, 
a decree was enacted, the purport of which was, that Quintius 
and the Romans, having put the towns and caſtles of the 
ſea-coaſt of Laconia under the protection of the Achæans, 
and having forbid the Lacedæmonians acceſs to it; and the 
latter having, however, attacked the town called Las, and 
killed ſome of the inhabitants; the Achæan aſſembly de- 
manded that the contrivers of that maſſacre ſhould be deli- 
vered up to them; and that otherwiſe they ſhould be declared 
violators of the treaty. Ambaſſadors were deputed to give 
them notice of this decree. A demand, made in ſo haughty 
a tone, excecdingly exaſperated the Lacedæmonians. They 
immediately put to death thirty of thoſe who had held a 
correſpondence with Philopœmen and the exiles ; diſſolved 
their alliance with the Achæans; and ſent ambaſſadors to 
Fulvius the conſul, who was then in Cephalenaa, in order to 
put Sparta under the protection of the Romans, and to intreat 
him to come and take poſſeſſion of it. When the Achæans 
received advice of what had been tranſacted in Sparta, they 
unanimouſly declared war againſt that city, which began b 
ſome {light incurſions both by ſea and land; the ſeaſon being 
too far advanced tor undertaking any thing conſiderable. 

The conſul, being arrived in Peloponneſus, heard both 
parties in a public aſlembly. The debates were exceedingly 
warm, and carried to a great height on both ſides. Without 
coming to any determination, the firſt thing he did was, to 
command them to lay down their arms, and to ſend their 
reſpective ambaſladors to Rome; and accordingly they re- 
paired thither immediately, and were admitted to audience. 
The league with the Achæans was in great conſideration at 
Rome, but, at the ſame time, the Romans did not care to 
diſguſt the Lacedæmonians entirely. The ſenate therefore 
returned an obſcure and ambiguous anſwer (which has not 
come down to us) whereby the Achæans miglit flatter them- 
ſelves, that they were allowed full power to infeſt Sparta; 
and the Spartans, that ſuch power was very much limited and 
reſtrained. 


The Achzans extended it as they thought proper. Philo- 
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pcmen had been continued in his employment of firſt ma- 
giſtrate. He marched the army to a ſmall diſtance from 
Sparta without loſs of time; and again demanded to have 
thoſe perſons ſurrendered to him, who had concerted the 
enterpriſe againſt the town of Las; declaring that they ſhould 
not be condemned or puniſhed till after being heard. Upon 
this promiſe, thoſe who had been nominated expreſsly ſet 
out, accompanied by ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious citizens, 
who looked upon their cauſe as their own, or rather as that 
of the public. Being arrived at the camp of the Achæans, 
they were greatly ſurpriſed to ſee the exiles at the head of 
the army. The latter, advancing out of the camp, came to 
them with an inſulting air, and began to vent the moſt inju- 
rious expreſſions againſt them; after this, the quarrel growing 
warmer, they fell upon them with great violence, and treated 
them very ignominiouſly. In vain did the Spartans implore 
both gods and men, and claimed the right of nations : the 
rabble of the Achæans, animated by the ſeditious cries of 
the exiles, joined with them, notwithſtanding the protection 
due to ambaſſadors, and in ſpite of the prohibition of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate. Seventeen were immediately ſtoned to 
death, and ſeventy-three reſcued by the magiſtrate out of the 
the hands of thoſe furious wretches. It was not that he 
intended, in any manner, to pardon them ; but he would not 
have it faid, that they had been put to death without being 
heard. The next day, they were brought before that enraged 
multitude, who, almoſt without ſo much as hearing them, 
condemned, and executed them all. 

The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo unjuſt, ſo cruel 
a treatment, threw the Spartans into the deepeſt affliction, 
and filled them with alarms. The Achæans impoſed the ſame 
conditions on them, as they would have done on a city that 
had been taken by ſtorm. They gave orders that the walls 
ſhould be demoliſhed ; that all ſuch mercenaries as the tyrants 
had kept in their ſervice, ſhould leave Laconia; that the 
ſlaves whom thoſe tyrants had ſet at liberty (and there were 
a great number of them) ſhould alſo be obliged to depart the 
country in a certain limited time, upon pain of being ſeiſed 
by the Achæans, and ſold or carried whereſoever they thought 
proper ; that the laws and inflitutions of Lycurgus ſhould be 
annulled. In fine, that the Spartans ſhould be allociated 
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in the Achæan league, with whom they ſhould thenceforth 
form but one body, and follow the ſame cuſtoms and uſages. 

The Lacedæmonians were not much afflicted at the demo- 
lition of their walls; with which they began the execution 
of the orders preſcribed them : and indeed it was no great 
misfortune to them. “ Sparta had long ſubſiſted without 
any other walls or defence but the bravery of its citizens. 
7 Pauſanias informs us, that the walls of Sparta were begun 
to be + built in the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and 
aſterwards of Pyrrhus ; but that they had been completed by 
Nabis. Livy relates alſo, that the tyrants, for their own ſe- 
curity, had fortified with walls, all ſuch parts of the city as 
were moſt open and acceſſible. The Spartans were there- 
fore not much grieved at the demolition of theſe walls. But 
it was with inexpreſſible regret they ſaw the exiles, who had 
cauſed its deſtruction, returning into it, and who might juſtly 
be conſidered as its moſt crue] enemies. Sparta enervated by 
this laſt blow, loſt all its priſtine vigour, and was for many 
years dependent on, and ſubjected to, the Achæans. I The 
moſt fatal circumſtance with regard to Sparta was, the abo- 
lition of the laws of Lycurgus, which had continued in force 
ſeven hundred years, and had been the ſource of all its gran- 
deur and glory. 

This cruel treatment of ſo renowned a city as Sparta does 
Philopœmen no honour, but, on the contrary, ſeems to be a 
great blot in his reputation. Plutarch, who juſtly ranks him 
among the greateſt captains of Greece, does but juſt glance at 
this action, and ſays only a word or two of it. It muſt indeed 


be confeſſed, that the cauſe of the exiles was favourable in 


4 In Achaiac. p. 412. 


* Fuerat quondam fine muro Sparta. Tyrann nuper locis patentibus planiſque 
objecerant murum + altiora loca & difficiliora aditu ſtationibus armalorum pro 
munimento objectis tulabantur. Lav. I. Xxxiv. n. 38. 

Spartani urbem, quam ſemper armis non muris defenderant, tum contra reſponſa 
fatrrum & weterem majorum gloriam, armis diſfiſt, murorum prefidio includunt, 
Tantum eos degeneraviſſe a majoribus, ut cum multis ſeculis murus urbi civinm 
VIYLUS Fuerit, tunc cives ſulvos ſe fore non exiſtimaverint, nift intra muros laterant, 
JusT:N. I. xiv. c. 5. 


+ Juſtin informs us, that Sparta was fortified with walls, at the time that 
Caſſander meditated the invaſion of Greece. 


F Nulla res tanto erat damno, quam diſciplina Lycurgi, cui per Septingentos annos 
aſſuevcraxt, ſublate, Liv. 
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itſelf. They had Ageſipolis at their head, to whom the king- 
dom of Sparta rightfully belonged ; and they had been all 
expelled their country by the tyrants ; but ſo open a violation 
of the law of nations (to which Philopœmen gave at leaſt 
occaſion, if he did not conſent to it) cannot be excuſed in 
any manner, 

© It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the Lace- 
dæmonians made complaints at Rome againſt Philopœmen, as 
having, by this equally unjuſt and cruel action, defied the 
power of the republic of Rome, and inſulted its majeſty. It 
was a long time before they could obtain leave to be heard. 
At laſt, Lepidus the conſul wrote a letter to the Achæan 
confederacy, to complain of the treatment which the Lace- 
demonians had met with. However, Philopœmen and the 
Achæans ſent an ambaſſador, Nicodemus of Elis, to Rome, to 
Juſtify their conduct. 

In the ſame campaign, and almoſt at the ſame time that 
Fulvius the conſul terminated the war with the Atolans, 
Manlius, the other conſul, terminated that with the Gauls. 
I have taken notice elſewhere of the inroad thoſe nations had 
made into different countries of Europe, and Aſia under 
Brennus. The Gauls in queſtion had ſettled in that part of 
Aſia Minor, called, from their name, Gallo Græcia, or Gal. 
latia : and formed three bodies, three diflerent ſtates, the 
Toliſtobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectoſages. Theſe had made 
themſelves formidable to all the nations round, and ſpread 
terror and alarms on all ſides. The pretence made ule of for 
declaring war againſt them, was, their having aided Antiochus 
with troops. Immediately after L. Scipio had reſigned the 
command of his army to Manlius, the latter ſet out from 
Epheſus, and marched againſt the Gauls. It Eumenes had 
not been then at Rome, he would have been of great ſervice 
to him in his march; however, his brother Attalus ſupplied 
his place, and was the conſul's guide. The Gauls had ac- 
quired great reputation in every part of this country, which 
they had ſubdued by the power of their arms, and had not 
met with the leaſt oppoſition. Manlius judged that it would 
be neceſſary to harangue his forces on this occaſion, before 
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they engaged the enemy. * I am no ways ſurpriſed, (ſays 
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he) that the Gauls ſhould have made their names formi- 
dable to and ſpread the ſtrongeſt terror in the minds of 
nations, of ſo ſoft and effeminate a caſt as the Aſiatics. 
Their tall ſtature, their fair, flowing hair, which deſcends 
to their waiſts ; their unwieldy bucklers, their long {words : 
Add to this, their ſongs, their cries, and howlings, at the 
firſt onſet ; the dreadful claſhing of their arms and ſhields ; 
all this may, indeed, intimidate men not accuſtomed to 
them, but not you, O Romans, whoſe victorious arms have 
{o often triumphed over that nation. Beſides, experience 


has taught you, that after the Gauls have ſpent their firſt 


fire, an obſtinate reſiſtance blunts the edge of their cou- 
rage, as well as their bodily ſtrength ; and that then, quite 
incapable of ſupporting the heat of the ſun, fatigue, duſt, 
and thirſt, their arms fall from their hands, and they fink 
down quite tired and exhauſted. Do not imagine theſe 
the ancient Gauls, inured to fatigues and dangers. The 
luxurious plenty of the country they have invaded, the ſoft 
temperature of the air they breathe, the effeminacy and 
delicacy of the people among whom they inhabit, have 
entirely enervated them. They now are no more than 
Phrygians, in Gallic armour; and the only circumſtance 
I fear 1s, that you will not reap much honour by the de- 
feat of a rabble of enemies, ſo unworthy of diſputing vic- 
tory with Romans.” 


It was a general opinion with regard to the ancient Gauls, 


that a fure way to conquer them, was, to let them exhauſt 
their firſt fire, which immediately was deadened by oppoſition ; 
and that when once this edge of their vivacity was blunted, 
they had loſt all ſtrength and vigour : that their bodies were 
even incapable of ſuſtaining the fliglteſt fatigues long, or 
of withſtanding the ſun-beams, when they darted with: ever 
ſo little violence: that, as they were more than men in the 
beginning of an action, they were leſs than women at the 
concluſion of it. 5 Ga/los promo umpetu feroces gſſe, quos 


ſuſlinere [atis jul 


Gallorum quide n eliam cor pora intoleran- 


tifſuma laboris atque eflus fluere ; primaque eorum prælia plus 
' quam virorum, paſtrema mmnis quam feminarum eſſe, 


Liv. 1. x, n. 28. 
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Thoſe who are not acquainted with the genius and cha- 
rafter of the modern French, entertain very near the ſame 
idea of them. However, the late tranſactions in Italy, and 
eſpecially on the Rhine, muſt have undeceived them in that 
particular. Though I am very much prejudiced in favour 
of the Greeks and Romans, I queſtion whether they ever 
diſcovered greater patience, reſolution, and bravery, than the 
French did at the ſiege of Philipſburgh. I do not ſpeak 
merely of the generals and officers ; courage being natural to, 
and in a manner inherent in them: but even the common 
ſoldiers ſhowed ſuch an ardour, intrepidity, and greatneſs 
of ſoul, as amazed the generals. The ſight of an army, 
formidable by its numbers, and ſtil] more ſo by the fame 
and abilities of the prince who commanded it, ſerved only 
to animate them the more. During the whole courſe of 
this long and laborious ſiege, in which they ſuffered ſo 
much by the fire of the beſieged, and the heat of the ſun; 
by the violence of the rains and inundations of the Rhine; 
they never once breathed the leaſt murmur or complaint. 
They were ſeen wading through great floods, where they 
were up to the ſhoulders in water, carrying their clothes 
and arms over their heads, and afterwards marching, quite 
uncovered, on the outſide of the trenches full of water, 
expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy; and then advancing 
with intrepidity to the front of the attack, demanding, with 
the loudeſt ſhouts, that the enemy ſhould not be allowed 
capitulation of any kind ; and to dread no other circum- 
ſtance, but their being denied the opportunity of ſignalizing 
their courage and zeal ſtill more, by ſtorming the city. 


What I now relate is univerſally known. The moſt noble 
| ſentiments of honour, bravery, and intrepidity, muſt neceſ- 


ſarily have taken deep root in the minds of our countrymen ; 
otherwiſe, they could not have rouzed at once fo gloriouſly 
in a firſt campaign, after having been in a manner alleep 
during a twenty years' peace. 

The teſtimony which Lewis XV. thought” it incumbent 
on him to give them, is ſo glorious to the nation, and even 
reflects ſo bright a luſtre on the king, that I am perſuaded 
none of my readers will be diſpleaſed to find it inſerted here 


entire. It this digreſſion is not allowable in a hiſtory like 
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this, methinks it is pardonable, and even laudable in 2 
Frenchman, fired with zeal for his king and country. 


The KINC's Letter to the Marſhal D'AsFELDT. 


CousiN, 

« J am entirely ſenſible of the important ſervice you have 
done me in taking Philipſburgh. Nothing leſs than your 
courage and reſolution could have ſurmounted the obſtacles 
to that enterpriſe, occaſioned by the inundations of the Rhine. 
You have had the ſatisfaction to ſee your example inſpire 
the officers and ſoldiers with the ſame ſentiments. I cauſed 
an account to be ſent me daily, of all the tranſactions of that 
ſiege, and always obſerved, that the ardour and patience of 
my troops increaſed in proportion to the difficulties that aroſe 
either from the {ſwelling of the floods, the preſence of the 
enemy, or the fire of the place. Every kind of ſucceſs 
may be expected from ſo valiant a nation: and I enjoin you 
to inform the general officers and others, and even the whole 
army, that I am highly ſatisfied with them. You need not 
doubt my having the ſame ſentiments with regard to you ; 
to aſſure you of which is the ſole motive of this letter; and 
(Couſin) I beſeech the Almighty to have you in his keeping, 


and direct you.” 


Verſailles, July 23, 1734. 


I now return to the hiſtory. After Manlius had ended 
the ſpeech repeated above, the army diſcovered by their 
ſhouts, how impatiently they deſired to be led againſt the 
enemy ; and accordingly the conſul entered their territories. 
The Gauls did not once ſuſpect that the Romans would 
invade them, as their country lay ſo remote from them, 
and therefore were not prepared to oppoſe them. But 
notwithſtanding this, they made a long and vigorous reſiſt. 
ance. They laid wait for Manlius in defiles ; diſputed the 
paſſes with him; ſhut themſelves up in their ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes, and retired to ſuch eminences as they thought inac- 
ceſſible. However, the conſul, ſo far from being diſcou. 


raged, followed, and forced them wherever he came. He 


attacked them ſeparately, ſtormed their cities, and defeated 
them in ſeveral engagements. I ſhall not deſcend to par- 
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ticulars, which were of little importance, and conſequently 
would only tire the reader. The Gauls were obliged at 
laſt to ſubmit, and to confine themſelves within the limits 
preſcribed them, 


By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole country 
from the perpetual terrors it was under from thoſe Barba- 
rians, who hitherto had done nothing but haraſs and plunder 
their neighbours. So happy a tranquillity was reſtored on 
this ſide, that the empire of the Romans was eſtabliſhed 
there from the river Halys to mount Taurus; and the 
kings of Syria were for ever excluded from all Aſia Minor. 
n We are told that “ Antiochus ſaid, on this occaſion, that 
he was highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed him 
from the cares and troubles which the government of ſo 
vaſt an extent of country muſt neceſſarily have brought 
upon him. 

i Fulvius, one of the conſuls, returned to Rome, in order 
to preſide in the aſſembly. The conlulate was given to 
M. Valerius Meſſala, and C. Livius Salinator. The inſtant 
the aſſembly broke up, Fulvius returned to his own 
province, Himſelt and Manlius his colleague were con- 


tinued in the command of the armies for a year, in quality of 
proconſuls. 


Manlius had repaired to Epheſus, to ſettle, with the 
ten commiſſioners who had been appointed by the ſenate, the 
molt important articles of their commiſhon. The treaty of 
peace with Antiochus was confirmed, as alſo that which 
Manlius had concluded with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, had been ſentenced to pay the Romans 
ſix hundred talents (ſix hundred thouſand crowns! tor having 
aſſiſted Antiochus ; however, half this ſum was accepted at 
the requeſt of Eumenes, who was to marry his daughter. 
Manlius made a preſent to Eumenes, of all the elephants 
which Antiochus, according to the treaty, had delivered up 
to the Romans. He repaſſed into Europe with his forces, 


h Cic. Orat. pro Dejot. n. 36. Val. Max. I. iv. c. I. 
ann n 26; 


* Antiochus magnus—dicere eſt ſolitus, benigne fibi a populs Romana effe 
ſactum, quod nimis magna precuratione liberatus, modicis regai terminis ateretur, 
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after having admitted the deputies of the ſeveral cities to 
audience, and ſettled the chief difficulties. 

k Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raiſe the ſum 
he was to pay the Romans. He made a progreſs through 
the eaſtern provinces, in order to levy the tribute which 
they owed him; and left the regency of Syria, during his 
abſence, to Seleucus his ſon, whom he had declared his 
preſumptive heir. Being arrived in the province of Ely- 
mais, he was informed that there was a very conſiderable 
treaſure in the temple of Jupiter Belus. This was a ſtrong 
temptation to a prince who had little regard for religion, and 
was in extreme want of money. Accordingly, upon a falſe 
pretence that the inhabitants of that province had rebelled 
againſt him, he entered the temple in the dead of night, and 
carried off all the riches which had been kept there very 
religiouſly during a long ſeries of years. However, the 
people, exaſperated by this facrilege, rebelled againſt him, 
and murthered him with all his followers. Aurelius 
Victor fays, that he was killed by ſome of his own officers, 
whom he had beat one day when he was heated with liquor, 

This prince was highly worthy of praiſe for his humanity, 
clemency, and liberality. A decree, which we are told he 
enacted, whereby he gave his ſubjetts permiſſion, and even 
commanded them not to obey his ordinances, in caſe they 


ſhould be found to interfere with the laws, ſhows that he 


had a high regard for juſtice. Till the age of fifty he had 
behaved, on all occaſions, with ſuch bravery, prudence, 
and application, as had given ſucceſs to all his enterpriſes, 
and acquired him the title of the Great. But from that 
time his wiſdom, as well as application, had declined very 


much, and his affairs in proportion. His conduct in the war 


againſt the Romans; the little advantage he reaped by, or 
rather contempt for, the wiſe counſels of Hannibal; the 


ignominious peace he was obliged to accept: theſe cir- 


cumſtances ſullied the glory of his former ſucceſſes; and 
his death, occaſioned by a wicked and ſacrilegious enterpriſe, 
threw an indelible blot upon his name and memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, from 


x Diod, in Excerpt, p. 298. Juſtin. I. xxxili. c. 2. Hiron, in Dan. cap. xi. 
I De virts iluſt cap. Iiv. 
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the 10th to the 19th verſe, relate to the actions of this 
prince, and were fully accompliſhed, 

m But his ſons (of the king of the north) ſhall be ſtirred 
up, and ſhall aſſemble a multitude of great forces: And 
one (Antiochus the Great) ſhall certainly come and overflow, 
and paſs through: then ſhall he return, and be ſtirred up 
even to his fortreſs.” This king of the North was Seleucus 
Callinicus, who left behind him two ſons, Seleucus Cerau- 
nus and Antiochus, afterwards ſurnamed the Great. The 
former reigned but three years, and was ſucceeded by Antio- 
chus his brother. The latter after having pacified the trou- 
bles of his kingdom, made war againſt Ptolemy Philopator, 
king of the South, that is, of Egypt; diſpoſſeſſed him of 
Coloſyria, which was delivered to him by Theodotus, 
governor of that province; defeated Ptolemy's generals in 
the narrow paſſes near Berytus, and made himſelf maſter of 
part of Phcenicia. Ptolemy then endeavoured to amuſe him by 
overtures of peace. The Hebrew is ſtill more expreſſive. 
He (meaning Antiochus) ſhall come. He ſhall overflow 
the enemy's country. He {hall paſs over mount Libanus. He 
ſhall halt, whilſt overtures of peace are making him. He 
{hall advance with ardour as far as the fortreſſes,“ that is, to 
the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's victory is clearly pointed 
out in the following verſes. 

„And the king of the South ſhall be moved with choler, 
and ſhall come forth and fight with him, even with the king 
of the North: and he ſhall ſet forth a great multitade, but 


the multitude ſhall be given into his hand,” Ptolemy Phi- | 


lopator was an indolent, effeminate prince. It was neceſſary 
to excite and drag him, in a manner, out of his lethargy, in 
order to prevail with him to take up arms and repulſe the 
enemy, who were preparing to march into his country: 
provocatus. At laſt he put himſelf at the head of his troops; 
and by the valour and good condutt of his generals, obtained 
a ſignal victory over Antiochus at Raphia. 

? And when he hath taken away the multitude, his heart 
ſhall be lifted up, and he ſhal] caſt down many ten thou- 
ſands ; but he ſhall not be ſtrengthened by it.” Antiochus 


loſt upwards of ten thouſand foot, and three hundred horle, 


A Ver. 10 u Sce yer, 8. * Ver, 11. g Ver, 17, 
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and four thouſand of his men were taken priſoners. Phi- 
lopator, having marched after his victory to Jeruſalem, 
was ſo audacious as to attempt to enter the ſanctuary, his 
heart ſhall be lifted up;“ and being returned to his kingdom, 
he behaved with the utmoſt pride towards the Jews, and 
treated them very cruelly, He might have diſpoſſeſſed 
Antiochus of his dominions, had he taken a proper advan- 
tage of his glorious victory; but he contented himſelf with 
recovering Cœloſyria and Phœnicia, and again plunged 
into his former exceſſes; but he ſhall not be ſtrengthened 
by it.” 

4 « For the king of the North ſhall return, and ſhall 
ſet forth a multitude greater than the former, and ſhall cer- 
tainly come (after certain years) with a great army, and with 
much riches.” Antiochus, after he had ended the war beyond 
the Euphrates, raiſed a great army in thole provinces. Find- 
ing, fourtcen years after the concluſion of the firſt war, that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but five or ſix years of 
age, had ſucceeded Philopator his father; he united with 
Philip king of Macedon, in order to deprive the infant king 
of his throne. Having defeated Scopas at Panium, near 
the ſource of the river Jordan, he ſubjetted the whole 
country which Philopator had conquered, by the victory 
he gained at Raphia. 

And in thoſe times there ſhall many ſtand up againſt 
the king of the South.” This prophecy was fulfilled by the 
league made by the kings of Macedonia and Syria againſt the 
infant monarch ot Egypt: by the conſpiracy of Agathocles 
and Agathoclea for the regency: and by that of Scopas, to 
diſpoſſeſs him of his crown and life. * Alſo the robbers 
of thy people ſhall exalt themſelves to eſtabliſh the viſion, 
but they ſhall fall.” Several apoſtate Jews, to ingratiate 
themſelves with the king of Egypt, complied with every 
thing he required of them, even in oppoſition to the ſacred 
ordinances of the law, by which means they were in great 
favour with him, but it was not long-lived ; for when An- 
tiochus regained poſſeſſion of Judea and Jeruſalem, he 
either extirpated, or drove out of the country all the parti- 


Ver. 13. r Ver. 14. 
* The angel Gabriel here ſpeaks to Daniel, 
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fans of Ptolemy. This ſubjection of the Jews to the ſove- 
reignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the way for the 
accompliſhment of the prophecy, which denounced the 
calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, ſon of Antiochus the 
Great, was to bring upon this people; which occaſioned a 
great number of them to * fall” into apoſtacy. 

„ So the king of the North ſhall come, and caſt up a 
mount, and take the moſt fenced cities, and the arms of the 
South ſhall not withſtand, neither his choſen people, neither 
ſhall there be any ſtrength to withſtand. * But he that cometh 
againſt him, ſhall do according to his own will, and none 
ſhall ſtand before him: And he ſhall ſtand in the glorious 
land which by his hand ſhall: be conſumed.” Antiochus, 
after having defeated the Egyptian army at Paneas, beſieged 
and took, firſt Sidon, then Gaza, and afterwards all the cities 
of thoſe provinces, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
the choſen troops which the king of Egypt had ſent againſt 
him. He did according to his own will,” in Cceloſyria 
and Paleſtine, and nothing was able to make the leaſt 
reſiſtance againſt him. Purſuing his conqueſts in Paleſtine, 
he entered Judea, * that glorious,” or, according to the 
Hebrew, that deſirable land.” He there eſtabliſhed his 


authority; and ſtrengthened it, by repulſing from the caſtle- 


of Jeruſalem the garriſon which Scopas had thrown into 1t. 
This garriſon being ſo well defended, that Antiochus was 
obliged to ſend for all his troops in order to force it; and 
the ſiege continuing a long time, the country was ruined and 
« conſumed” by the ſtay the army was obliged to make 
in it. 

% He ſhall alſo ſet his face to enter with the ſtrength of his 


whole kingdom, and upright ones with him: thus {hall he do, 


and he ſhall give him the daughter of women, corrupting 
her: But ſhe ſhall not ſtand on his ſide, neither be for 
him.” Antiochus, ſeeing that the Romans undertook the 
defence of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it would beſt 
ſuit his intereſt to Jul! the king aſleep, by giving him his 


daughter in marriage, in order to“ corrupt her,” and excite 


her to betray her huſband : but he was not ſucceſsful in his 


deſign; for as ſoon as ſhe was married to Ptolemy, ſhe 
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renounced her father's intereſts, and embraced thoſe of her 
huſband. It was on this account that we ſee her * join with 
him in the embaſſy which was ſent ſrom Egypt to Rome, 
to congratulate the Romans on the victory which Acilius 
had gained over her father at Thermopylz. 

* After this he ſhall turn his face unto the iſles, and 
ſhall take many: But a prince for his own behalf ſhall cauſe 
the reproach which Antiochus had offered him to ceaſe; 
without his own reproach he ſhall cauſe it to turn upon him.“ 
Antiochus, having put an end to the war of Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine, ſent his two ſons, at the head of the land- army 
to Sardis, whilſt himſelf embarked on board the fleet, and 
ſailed to the /Egean ſea, where he took ſeveral iſlands, and 
extended his empire exccedingly on that fide. However, 
* the prince” of the people, whom he had inſulted by making 
this invaſion, that 1s, L. Scipio the Roman conſul, © cauſed 
the reproach to turn upon him;” by defeating him at mount 
Sipilus and repulſing him from every part of Aſia Minor. 

Y « Then he ſhall turn his face towards the fort of his 
own land; but he ſhall ſtumble and fall, and not be found.” 
Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to Antioch, the capital 
of his kingdom, and the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in it. He went 
ſoon after into the provinces of the Eaſt, in order to levy 
money to pay the Romans; but, having plundered the temple 
of Elymais, he there loſt his lite in a miſerable manner. 


Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antiochus, 
which I have explained in moſt places, according to the 
Hebrew text. I confeſs there may be ſome doubttul and 
obſcure terms, which may be difficult to explain, and are 
variouſly interpreted by commentators; but is it poſſible for 
the ſubſlance of the prophecy to appear obſcure and doubt- 
tul? Can any reaſonable man, who makes uſe of his 
underſtanding, aſcribe ſuch a prediction, either to mere 
chance, or to the conjectures of human prudence and 
ſagacity? Can any light, but which proceeds from Gop 
himſelf, penetrate, in this manner, into the darkneſs of 
futurity, and point out the events of it in ſo exact and 


x Ver. 18, y Yer. 19. 


* Legati ab Pielemæo & Cleopatra, legibus Ag ypti, gratulantes quod Mani; 
Acilius conſut Antiochum regem Grecie expuliſſet venerunt, Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 3+ 
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circumſtantial a manner? Not to mention what is here ſaid 
concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, leaves 
two children behind him. The eldeſt reigns but three years, 
and does not perform any exploit worthy ef being recorded; 
and, accordingly, the prophet does not take any notice of 
him. The youngeſt is Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great, from 
his great actions; and accordingly our prophet gives a tran- 
ſient account of the principal circumſtances of his life, his 
moſt important enterpriſes, and even the manner of his 
death. In it we ſee his expeditions into Cœloſyria and 
Phœnicia, ſeveral cities of which are beſieged and taken by 
that monarch; his entrance into Jeruſalem, which is laid 
waſte by the ſtay his troops make in it; his conqueſts of a 
great many iſlands; the marriage of his daughter with the 
king of Egypt, which does not anſwer the deſign he had in 
view; his overthrow by the Roman conſul, his retreat to 
Antioch, and, laſtly, his unfortunate end. Theſe are, in a 
manner, the out-lines of Antiochus's pitture, which can be 
made to reſemble none but himſelf. Is it to be ſuppoſed 
that the prophet drew thoſe features without deſign and at 
random, in the picture he has left us of him? The ſadts, 
which denote the accompliſhment of the prophecy, are all 
told by heathen authors, who lived many centuries after the 
prophet in queſtion, and whoſe fidelity cannot be ſuſpected 


in any manner. We muſt renounce, not only religion, but 


reaſon, to refuſe to acknowledge, in ſuch prophecies as 
theſe, the intervention of a Supreme Being, to whom all 
ages are preſent, and who governs the world with ablolute 
power. 


Vol. VII. . 
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SECT. IX. Seleucus Philopator ſucceeds to the throne of Antio= | 
chus has father. The beginning of the reign of Ptolemy | 
Epphanes in Egypt. Various embaſſies ſent to the Acheans 
and Romans. Complaints made againſt Philip. Commiſ- 

ſioners are ſent from Rome to inquire into thoſe complaints: 
and at the ſame time to examine concerning the ill treatment 


of Sparta by the Achæang. Sequel of that affair. 


5 A. M. NTIOCHUS the Great dying, Seleucus Philopator, 


| $17. | 
þ Ant. ]. E. his eldeſt ſon, whom he had left in Antioch when he 
i 187 ſet out for the eaſtern provinces, ſucceeded him. But his 


ll. reign was obſcure and contemptible, occaſioned by the miſery 

vi to which the Romans had reduced that crown; and the ex- 

* orbitant * ſum (a thouſand talents annually) he was obliged 

1 to pay, during all his reign, by virtue of the treaty of peace 

ö concluded between the king his father and that people. 

| * Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt. Im- 

0 mediately upon his acceſſion to the throne, he had ſent an 
ambaſſador into Achaia, to renew the alliance which the king 

his father had formerly concluded with the Achæans. The 

latter accepted of this offer with joy; and accordingly ſent 

* deputies to the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the hiſ- | 
Wl. torian, and two other ambaſſadors. The alliance being | 
renewed, Philopœmen, who was at that time in office, | 
inviting Ptolemy's ambaſlador to a banquet, they entered into 
diſcourſe concerning that prince. In the praiſe the ambaſ- 

fador beſtowed upon him, he expatiated very much on his 

| dexterity in the chace, his addreſs in riding, and his vigour 

bl and activity in the exerciſe of his arms; and, to give an 

ll. | example of what he aſſerted, he declared, that this prince, 

being on horſeback, in a party of hunting, had killed a wild 

bull with the diſcharge of a ſingle javelin. 


The fame year Antiochus died, Cleopatra his daughter, 
queen of Egypt, had a ſon, who reigned after Epiphanes 
his father, and was called Ptolemy Philometer. “ The whole 
realm expreſſed great joy upon the birth of this prince. 


Wo 

ll. 

ö N * Appian. in Syr. p. 116. a Polyb. in Leg. c. xxxvni. 
Wl | » Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xii, c. 4. 
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Ccoloſyria and Paleſtine diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all 


the provinces, and the molt conſiderable perſons of thoſe 
countries went to Alexandria upon that occaſion with the 
molt ſplendid equipages. Joſephus, of whom I have ſpoken 
elſewhere, who was receiver-general of thoſe provinces, 
being too old to take ſuch a journey, ſent his youngeſt ſon, 
Hyrcanus, in his ſtead, who was a young man of abundance 
of wit, and very engaging manners. The king and queen 
gave him a very favourable reception, and did him the 
honour of a place at their table. A buffoon, who uſed to 
divert the king with his jeſts, ſaid to him; © Do but behold, 
* fir, the quantity of bones before Hyrcanus, and your 
„% Majeſty may judge in what a manner his father gnaws 
your provinces.” Thoſe words made the king laugh; and 
he aſked Hyrcanus how he came to have ſo great a number 
of bones before him. * Your majeſty need not wonder at 
* that (replied he;) for dogs eat both fleſh and bones, as 
* you lee the reſt of the perions at your table have done 
(pointing to them ;) but men are contented to eat the fleſh, 
and leave the bones like me.” The mockers were mocked 
by that retort, and continued mute and confuſed. When 
the day for making the preſents arrived, as Hyrcanus had 
given out that he had only * five talents to preſent, it was 
expected that he would be very ill received by the king, and 
people diverted themſelves with the thougiuts of it before- 
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hand. The greateſt preſents made by the reſt did not exceed 


+ twenty talents. But Hyrcanus preſented to the king an 
hundred boys, well ſhaped and finely dreſſed, whom he had 
bought, each of them bringing a talent as an offering; and 
to the queen as many girls in magnificent habits, each with 
alike preſent for that princeſs. The whole court was amazed 
at ſuch uncommon and ſurpaſſing magnificence; and the 
king and queen diſmiſſed Hyrcanus with the higheſt marks 
of their favour and eſteem. 

© Ptolemy, in the firſt year of his reign, governed in ſo 
auſpicious a manner, as gained him univerſal approbation 
and applauſe: becauſe he followed, in all things, the advice 
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of Ariftomenes, who was another father to him; but after- 
wards the flattery of courtiers (that deadly poiſon to kings) 


prevailed over the wiſe counſels of that able miniſter, That 
prince ſhunned him, and began to give into all the vices and 
failings of his father. Not being able to endure the liberty 
which Ariſtomenes frequently took of adviſing him to act 
more conſiſtently with himſeif, he diſpatched him by poiſon. 
Having thus got rid of a troubleſome cenſor, whoſe ſight 
alone was importunate, from the tacit reproaches it ſeemed 
to make him, he abandoned himſelf entirely to his vicious 
inclinations; plunged into exceſſes and diſorders of every 
kind; followed no other guides in the adminiſtration of 
affairs, but his wild paſſions; and treated his ſubjects with 
the cruelty of a tyrant. 


The Egyptians, growing at laſt quite weary of the oppreſ- 
ſions and injuſtice to which they were daily expoled, began 
to cabal together, and to form aſſociations againſt a king who 
oppreſſed them ſo grievouſly. Some perſons of the higheſt 
quality having engaged in this conſpiracy, they had already 
formed deſigns for depoſing him, and were upon the point of 
putting them in execution. free: 

© To extricate himſelf from the difficulties in which he was 
now involved, he choſe Polycrates for his prime miniſter, 
a man of great bravery as well as abilities, and who had the 
moſt conſummate experience in affairs both of peace and 
war; for he had riſen to the command of the army under 
his father, and had ſerved in that quality in the battle of 
Raphia, on which occaſion he had contributed very much ta 
the victory. He was afterwards governor of the iſland of 
Cyprus; and happening to be in Alexandria when Scopas's 
conſpiracy was diſcovered, the expedients he employed on 
that occaſion conduced very much to the preſervation of the 
ſtate. 

Ptolemy, by the aſſiſtance of this prime miniſter, over— 
came the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who were the 
principal lords of the country, to capitulate and ſubmit on 
certain conditions. But, having ſeiſed their perſons, he 
forteited his promiſe; and, after having exerciſed various 
cruelties upon them, put them all to death, This perfidious 
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conduct brought new troubles upon him, from which the 
abilities of Polycrates extricated him again. 

The Achzan league, at the time we are now ſpeaking of, 
ſeems to have been very powerful, and in great conſideration. 
We have ſeen that Ptolemy, a little after his acceſſion to the 
throne, had been very ſolicitous to renew the ancient alliance 
with them. This he was alſo very deſirous of in the latter 
end of his reign; and accordingly offered that republic {ix 


thouſand ſhields, and two hundred talents of braſs. His 


offer was accepted, and, in conſequence of it, Lycortas and 
two other Achæans were deputed to him, to thank him for 
the preſents, and to renew the alliance; and theſe returned 
ſoon after with Ptolemy's ambaſſador, in order to ratify the 
treaty. © King Eumenes alſo ſent an embaſſy for the ſame 
purpoſe, and offered an hundred and twenty talents (about 
twenty-one thouſand pounds ſterling) the intereſt of which to 
be applied for the ſupport of the members of the public 
council. Others came likewiſe from Seleucus, who, in the 
name of their ſovereign, offered ten ſhips of war completely 
equipped; and, at the ſame time, deſired to have the ancient 
alliance with that prince renewed. The ambaſſador, whom 
Philopœmen had ſent to Rome to juſtify his conduct, was 
returned from thence, and deſired to give an account of his 
commiſſion. _ | 

For theſe ſeveral reaſons a great aſſembly was held. The 
firſt man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. He gave 
an account of what he had ſaid in the ſenate of Rome, with 
regard to the affair of Sparta, and the anſwer which had 
been made him. It was judged by the replies, that the 
ſenate, in reality, were not pleaſed with the ſubverſion of 
the government of Sparta, with the demolition of the walls 
of that city, nor with the maſſacre of the Spartans; but at 
the ſame time, that they did not annul any thing which had 
been enacted. And as no perſon happened to ſpeak for or 
againſt the anſwers of the ſenate, no further mention was 
made of it at that time. But the ſame aſlair will be the ſub— 
ject of much debate in the ſequel. 

The amballadors of Eumenes were aiterwards admitted to 
audience. After having renewed the alliance which had been 
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formerly made with Attalus, that king's father; and propoſed, 
in Eumenes's name, the offer of an hundred and twenty 
talents ; they expatiated largely on the great friendſhip and 
tender regard which their ſovereign had always ſhewed for 
the Achæans. When they had ended what they had to ſay, 
Apollonius of Sicyon roſe up, and obſerved, that the preſent 
which the king of Pergamus offered, conſidered. in itſelf, 
was worthy of the Achæans; but, if regard was had to the 
end which Eumenes propoſed to himſelf by it, and the ad- 
vantage he hoped to reap by his munificence, in that caſe, 
the republic could not accept of this preſent without bring- 
ing upon itſelf everlaſting infamy, and being guilty of the 
greateſt of prevarications. For, in a word,” continued he, 
« as the law forbids every individual, whether of the people 
or of the magiſtrates, to receive any gift from a king upon 
any pretence whatſoever, the crime would be much greater, 
*« ſhould the commonwealth, collettively, accept of Eumenes's 
„ offers. That with regard to the infamy, it was ſelf-evident; 
for,“ ſays Apollonius, © what could reflect greater ignominy 
in a council, than to receive, annually, from a king, 
* money for its ſubſiſtence ; and to aſſemble, in order to de- 
e liberate on public affairs, only as ſo many of his penſioners, 
and in a manner riſing from his table, after having ſwal- 
„ lowed the “ bait that concealed the hook? But what 
e dreadful conſequences might not be expetted from ſuch a 
„ cuſtom, ſhould it be eſtabliſhed? That afterwards Pruſias, 
excited by the example of Eumenes, would alſo be liberal 
of his benefattions, and after him, Seleucus: that, as the 
* intereſt of kings differed widely, from thoſe of republics, 
and as, in the latter, their moſt important deliberations re- 
lated to their differences with crowned heads, two things 
„would inevitably happen: either the Achæans would 
* tranſact all things to the advantage of thole princes, and 
to the prejudice of their own country ; or elſe they muſt 
„ behave with the blackeſt ingratitude towards their bene- 
factors.“ He concluded his ſpeech with exhorting the 
Achæans to refuſe the preſent which was offered; and 
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+ Polybius, by this expreſſion would denote, that ſuch a penſion was a 
kind of bait that covered a hook, that is, the deſign wh ch Eumenes had of 


making all thoſe who compoſed the council his dependents, KJanmenrurora; 
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added, © That it was their duty to take umbrage at Eumenes, 
for attempting to bribe their fidelity by ſuch an offer.” 
The whole aſſembly with ſhouts rejected unanimouſly the 
propoſal of king Eumenes, however dazzling the offer of ſo 
large a ſum of money might be. 

After this, Lycortas, and the reſt of the ambaſſadors who 
had been ſent to Ptolemy, were called in; and the decree 
made by that prince for renewing the alliance was read. 
Ariſtenes, who preſided in the aſſembly, having aſked what 
treaty the king of Egypt deſired to renew (ſeveral having 
been concluded with Ptolemy upon very different condi- 
tions) and nobody being able to anſwer that queſtion, the 
deciſion of that affair was referred to another time. 

At laſt the Ambaſſadors of Seleucus wete admitted to 
audience. The Achwans renewed the alliance which had 
been concluded with him : but it was not judged expedient 
to accept, at that juncture, of the ſhips he offered. 

Grecce was far from enjoying à calm at this time; and 
complaints were carried, from all quarters, to Rome againſt 
Philip. The ſenate thereupon nominated three commiſ- 
ſioners of whom Q. Cecilius was the chief, to go and take 
cognizance of thoſe affairs upon the ſpot. 

Philip ſtill retained the ſtrongeſt reſentment againſt the 
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Romans, with whom he believed he had juſt reafon to be 


diſſatisfied on many accounts; but particularly, becauſe by 
the articles of peace, he had not been allowed the liberty 
of taking vengeance on ſuch of his ſubjects as had abandoned 
him during the war. The Romans, however, had endea- 
voured to conſole him, by permitting him to invade Atha- 
mania, and Amynander the king of that country; by giving 
up to him ſome cities of Theflaly, which the Atolians had 
had ſeiſed; by leaving him the poſſeſſion of Demetrias and 
all Magneſia; and by not oppoſing him in his attempts upon 
Thrace; all which circumſtances had ſomewhat appealed his 
anger. He continually meditated, however, to take advan- 
tage of the repoſe which the peace afforded him, in order to 
prepare for war, whenever a proper opportunity ſhould pre- 
ſent itſelf, But the complaints that were made againſt him 
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at Rome, having been liſtened to there, revived all his former 
diſguſts. 

The three commiſſioners being arrived at Tempe in Theſ- 
ſaly, an aſſembly was called there, to which came, on one 
ſide, the ambaſſadors of the Theſſalians, of the Perrhebians 
and Athamanians; and, on the other, Philip king of Mace- 
don, a circumſtance that could not but greatly mortify the 
pride of ſo powerful a prince. The ambaſſadors explained 
their various complaints againſt Philip, with greater or leſs 
force, according to their different charatters and abilities. 
Some, after excuſing themſelves for being obliged to plead 
againſt him, in favour of their liberty, intreated him to act 
in regard to them rather as a friend than a maſter, and to 
imitate the Romans in that particular who endeavoured to 
win over their allies rather by friendſhip than fear. The 
reſt of the ambaſſadors, being leſs reſerved, and not ſo mode- 
rate, reproached him to his face, for his injuſtice, oppreſ- 
ſion, and uſurpation; aſſuring the commiſſioners, that in caſe 
they did not apply a ſpeedy remedy, the triumphs they had 
obtained over Philip, and their reſtoration of the Grecians 
inhabiting the countries near Macedonia to their liberties, 
would all be rendered ineffectual : that this prince, “ like a 
hery courſer, would never be kept in and reſtrained with- 
out a very tight rein, and a ſharp curb. Philip, that he 
might aſſume the air of an accuſer rather than of one ac- 
cuſed, inveighed heavily againſt thoſe who had harangued 
on this occaſion, and particularly againſt the Theſſalians. 
He ſaid, that like F ſlaves, who being made free on a 


ſudden, contrary to all expectations, break into the moſt 


injurious exclamations againſt their maſters and benefactors, 
io they abuſed, with the utmoſt inſolence, the indulgence of 
the Romans; and were incapable, after enduring a long 
ſervitude, to make a prudent and moderate uſe of the 
liberty which had been granted them. The commiſſioners, 
after hearing the accuſations and anſwers, the circumſtances 
of which I ſhall omit as litile important, and making ſome 


# Ut equum fternacem non parentem, fienis aſperioribus caſtigandum ge. Liv. 
+ Iiſelenter & immcdice abuti Thefſalos, indu/gentia populi Romani ; welut ex 


diutina fiti nimis avide meram haurientes libertetem, Ita, ſervorum mods pra'ter 


ſpem repente mani. mifforum, licentiam wocis & lingte experiri, & actare ſeſe 
inſectabione & ceuviciis dominorum, Liv. 
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particular regulations, did not judge proper at that time to 
pronounce definitively upon their reſpective demands. 

From thence they went to Theſſalonica, to inquire into 
the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace; and the king, 
who was very much diſguſted, followed them thither. Eu- 
menes's ambaſladors ſaid to the commiſſioners, that if the 
Romans were reſolved to reſtore the cities of Anim and 
Maronea to their liberty, their ſovereign was far from having 
a deſign to oppoſe it; but that, if they did not concern them- 
ſelves in regard to the condition of the cities which had been 
conquered from Antiochus; in that caſe, the ſervice which 
Eumenes and Attalus his father had done Rome ſeemed to 
require that they ſhould rather be given up to their maſter 
than to Philip who had no manner of right to them, but had 
uſurped them by open force: that, beſides, theſe cities had 
been given to Eumenes, by a decree of the ten commul- 
ſioners whom the Romans had appointed to determine theſe 
differences. The Maronites, who were afterwards heard, 
inveighed in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt the injuſtice and 
oppreſſion which Philip's garriſon exerciſed in their city. 

Here Philip delivered himſelf in quite different terms from 
what he had done before; and directing himſelf perſonally 
to the Romans, declared, that he had long perceived they 
were fully determined never to do him juſtice on any oc- 
caſion. He made a long enumeration of the grievous inju— 
ries he pretended to have received from them; the ſervices 
he had done the Romans on different occaſions; and the zeal 
with which he had always adhercd to their intereſt, ſo far 
as to refuſe three thouſand * talents, fifty ſhips of war com- 
pletely equipped, and a-great number of cities, which Antio— 
chus offered him, upon condition that he would conclude 
an alliance with him. That, notwithſtanding this, he had 
the mortification to ſee Eumenes preferred on'all occaſions, 
with whom it was too great a condeſcenſion to compare 
himſelf; and that the Romans, ſo far from enlarging his 

dominions, as he thought his ſervices merited, had even diſ- 
poſleſſed him, as well of thoſe cities to which he had a law- 
ful claim, as of ſuch as they had beſtowed upon him. * You, 
O Romans,” ſays he, concluding his ſpeech, “ are to 


* About 4509,000/, ſterling 
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* conſider upon what foot you intend to have me be with 
% you. If you are determined to treat me as an enemy, and 
to urge me to extremities, in that caſe, you need only 
* uſe me as you have hitherto done: but, if you ſtill revere 
ein my perſon the title and quality of king, ally, and friend, 
% ſpare me, I beſeech you, the ſhame of being treated any 
longer with ſo much indignity.” 

The commiſſioners were moved with this ſpeech of the 
king. For this reaſon, they thought it incumbent on them 
to leave the affair in ſuſpenſe, by making no deciſive anſwer ; 
and accordingly they declared, that if the cities in queſtion 
had been given to Eumenes, by the decree of the ten com- 
miſſioners, as he pretended they were, in that caſe, it was 
not in their power to reverſe it in any manner: that if Philip 
had acquired them by right of conqueſt, it was but juſt 
that he ſhould be ſuffered to continue in poſſeſſion of them : 
that if neither of theſe things ſhould be proved, then the 
cognizance of this affair ſhould be left to the judgment of 
the ſenate ; and, in the mean time, the garriſons be drawn 
out of the cities, each party retaining its pretenſions as 
before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, pro- 
viſionally, to withdraw his garriſons out of the reſpective 
cities, ſo far from ſatisfying that prince, ſo entirely diſcon- 
tented and enraged him, that the conſequence would cer. 
tainly have been an open war, if he had lived long enough 
to prepare for it. 

* The commiſſioners, at their leaving Macedonia, went 
to Achaia. Ariſtenes, who was the chief magiſtrate, aſſem- 
bled immediately all the chiefs of the republic in Argos. 
Cecilius coming into this council, after having applauded the 
zeal of the Achæans, and the wiſdom of their government 
on all other occaſions, added, that he could not forbear 
telling them, that their injurious treatment of the Lacedæ-— 
monians had been very much cenſured at Rome; and there- 
fore he exhorted them to amend, as much as lay in their 
power, what they had atted imprudently againſt them on 
that occaſion. The ſilence of Ariſtenes, who did not reply 
a ſingle word, ſhowed that he was of the ſame opinion with 


E Polyb. in Leg. c. xli. p. 853, $54. 
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Cecilius, and that they acted in concert. Diophanes of 
Megalopolis, a man better ſkilled in war than politics, and 
who hated Philopœmen, without mentioning the alfair of 
Sparta, made other complaints againſt him. Upon this, 
Philopœmen, Lycortas, and Archon, began to ſpeak with 
the utmoſt vigour in defence of the republic. They ſhowed, 
that the whole tranſaction at Sparta had been conducted 
by prudence, and even to the advantage of the Lacedæ- 
monians: and that, had it been otherwiſe, human laws, 
as well as the reverence due to the gods, muſt have been 
violated, When Cecilius quitted the aſſembly, the members 
of it, moved with that diſcourſe, came to a reſolution, that 
nothing ſhould be changed in what had been decreed, and 
that this anſwer ſhould be made the Roman ambaſſador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he deſired that the general 
aſſembly of the country might be convened. To this the 
magiſtrates replied, that he muſt firſt produce a letter from 
the ſenate of Rome, by which the Achæans ſhould be deſired 
to meet. As Cecilius had no ſuch letter, they told him 
plainly, that they would not aſſemble; which exaſperated 
him to ſuch a degree, that he left Achaia, and would not hear 
what the magiſtrates had to ſay. It was believed that this 
ambaſſador (and before him Marcus Fulvius) would not have 
delivered themſelves with ſo much freedom, had they not 
been ſure that Ariſtenes and Diophanes were in their intereſt, 
And, indeed, they were accuſed of having invited thoſe Ro- 
mans into that country, purely out ot hatred to Philopœmen; 
and accordingly were greatly fuſpected by the populace. 

" Cecilius, at his return to Rome, acquainted the ſenate 
with whatever had been tranſacted by him in Greece, After 
this, the ambaſſadors of Macedonia and Pcloponneſus were 
brought in. Thoſe of Philip and Enmenes were introduced 
firſt, and then the exiles of /Enum and Maronea; who all 
repeated what they had before ſaid in the preſence of Cecilius 
in Theſſalonica. The ſenate after admitting them to audi— 
ence, ſent to Philip other ambaſſadors, of whom Appius 


Claudius was the principal, to examine on the ſpot whether 
he was withdrawn (as he had promiſed Cecilius) from the 


cities of Perrhæbia; to command him, at the ſame time, to 


h Polyb, in Legat. c. xlii, Liv I. xxxix. n. 33- 
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evacuate Anum and Maronea ; and to draw off his troops 
from all the caſtles, territories, and cities, which he poſſeſſed 
on the ſea coaſt of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the am- 
baſſador whom the Achæans had ſent, te give the reaſons 
why they had not made their anſwers to Cecilius; and to 
inform the ſenate of all that had been tranſacted with regard 
to the Spartans, who had deputed to Rome Areus and Alci— 
biades, who both were of the number of the firſt exiles 
whom Philopemen and the Achæans had reſtored to their 
country. The circumſtance which moſt exaſperated the 
Achzans was, to ſee that, notwithſtanding the precious and 
recent obligation to their tavour, they had, however, charged 
themſelves with the odious commiſhon of accuſing thoſe 
who had ſaved them ſo unexpettedly, and had procured 
them the invaluable bleſſing of returning to their houſes and 
families. Apollonidas endeavoured to prove, that it would 
be impoſſible to ſettle the affairs of Sparta with greater 
prudence than Philopemen and the reſt of the Achæans 
had done; and they likewiſe cleared themſelves, for their 
having refuſed to call a general afſembly. On the other 
de, Areus and Alcibiades repreſented, in the moſt affecting 
manner, the ſad calamity to which Sparta was reduced; its 
walls were demoliſhed; its “ citizens dragged into Achaia, 


and reduced to a ſtate of captivity: the ſacred laws of Ly- 


curgus, which had made it ſubſiſt during ſo long a ſeries of 
years, and with ſo much glory, had been entirely aboliſhed. 

The ſenate, after weighing and comparing the reaſons on 
both ſides, ordered the fame ambaſſadors to inquire into this 
affair, as were nominated to inſpect thoſe of Macedon; and 
deſired the Achæans to convene their general aſſembly, 
whenever the Roman ambaſladors ſhould require it; as the 
ſenate admitted them to audience in Rome, as often as they 
aſked it. 

i When Philip was informed by his ambaſſadors, who 
had been ſent back to him from Rome, that he muſt abſo- 


i Polyb. in Legat. c. xliv. Liv. l. xxxix. n. 34, 35. 
» By the decree of the Achaans, it had been enacted, that ſuch flaves 


as had been adopted among the citizens of Sparta, ſhould leave the city and 
all Aeconia; in default of which, the Achæans were empowered to ſeiſe 
and fell them as flayes, which had accordingly been executed. 
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lutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace ; in the higheſt degree 
of rage, to ſee his dominions contratted on every ſide, he 
vented his fury on the inhabitants of Maronea. Onomaſtes, 
who was governor of Thrace, employed Caſlander, who 
was very well known in the city, to execute the barbarous 
command of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of night, 
they led a body of Thracians into it, who fell with the utmoſt 
violence on the citizens, and cut a great number of them to 
pieces. Philip having thus wreaked his vengeance on thoſe 
who were not of his faction, waited calmly for the commiſ- 
ſioners, being firmly perſuaded that no one would dare to 
impeach him. | 

Some time after, Appius arrives, who, upon being in- 
formed of the barbarous treatment which the Maronites had 
met with, reproached the king of Macedon, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, on that account. The latter reſolutely aſſerted, that 
he had not been concerned in any manner in that maſlacre, 
but that it was wholly occaſioned by an inſurrection of the 
populace. © Some (lays he) declaring for Eumenes, and 
* others for me, a great quarrel aroſe, and they butchered 
* one another.” He went ſo far as to challenge them to 
produce any perſon, who pretended to have any articles to 
lay to his charge. But who would have dared to impeach 
him? His puniſhment had been immediate; and the aid he 
might have expected from the Romans was too far off, * Tt 
is to no purpole,” ſays Appius to him, “ for you to apologiſe 
tor yourſelf; I know what things have been done, as well 
as the authors of them.” Theſe words gave Philip the 
greateſt anxiety. However, matters were not carried farther 
at this firſt interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to ſend im- 
mediately Onomaſtes and Caſſander to Rome to be examined 
by the ſenate on the affair in queſtion, declaring, that there 
was no other way left for him to clear himſelf. Philip, 
upon receiving this order, changed colour, wavered within 
himſelf, and heſitated a long time before he made anſwer. 
At laſt, he declared that he would ſend Caſſander, whom the 
commiſſioners ſuſpected to be the contriver of the maſſacre: 
but he was determined not to ſend Onomaſtes, who (he 
declared) fo far from having been in Maronea at the time 
this bloody tragedy happened, was not even in the neigh- 
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bourhood of it. The true reaſon of this conduct was, Philip 
was afraid leſt Onomaſtes, in whom he repoſed the utmoſt 
confidence, and had never concealed any thing from, ſhould 
betray him to the ſenate. As for Caſſander, the inſtant the 
Commiſſioners had left Macedon, he put him on board a 
ſhip; but, at the ſame time, ſent ſome perſons after him, 
who poiſoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the Commiſſioners, who were fully 
perſuaded that Philip had contrived the maſſacre in Maronea, 
and was upon the point of breaking with the Romans; the 
king of Macedon reflecting in his own mind, and with his 
friends, that the hatred he bore the Romans, and the ſtrong 
deſire he had to wreak his vengeance on the people, mult 
neceſſarily ſoon diſplay itſelf ; would have been very glad to 
take up arms immediately, and declare war againſt that 
people; but, not being prepared, he conceived an expedicnt 
to gain time. Philip reſolved to ſend his fon Demetrius to 
Rome, who, having been many years an hoſtage, and having 
acquired great eſteem in that city, he judged very well 
qualified either to defend him againſt the accuſations with 
which he might be charged before the ſenate, or apologize 
for ſuch faults as he really had committed. 

Ne accordingly made all the preparations neceſſary for 
this embaſſy, and nominated ſeveral friends to attend the 
prince his ſon on that occaſion. 

He, at the ſame time, promiſed to ſuccour the Byzantines ; ; 
not that he was ſincerely deſirous of defending them, but 
only his bare advancing to aid that people, would ſtrike 
terror into the petty princes of Thrace, in the neighbourhood 
of the Propontis, and would prevent their oppoſing the 
reſolution he had formed of entering into war againſt the 
Romans. And accordingly he defeated thoſe petty ſove- 
reigns in a battle, and took priſoner their chief, whereby he 
put it out of their power to annoy him, and returned into 
Macedon, 

The arrival of the Roman commiſſioners was expected 
in Peloponneſus, who were commanded to go from Macedon 
into Achaia. Lycortas, in order that an anſwer might be 
ready for them, ſummoned a council, in which the affair of 
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the Lacedæmonians was examined. He repreſented to the 
aſſembly, ſuch things as they might fear from them; the 
Romans ſeeming to favour their intereſt much more than 
that of the Achæans. He expatiated chiefly on the ingrati- 
tude of Areus and Alcibiades, who though they owed their 
return to the Achæans, had however been ſo baſe as to 
undertake the embaſſy againſt them to the ſenate, where they 
acted and ſpoke like profeſſed enemies; as if the Achæans 
had driven them from their country, when it was they who 
had reſtored them to it. Upon this, great ſhouts were heard 
in every part of the aſſembly, and the preſident was deſired 
to bring the affair into immediate deliberation. Nothing 
prevailing but a paſſion and a thirſt of revenge, Areus and 
Alcibiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commiſſioners arrived a few days after, and 
the council met at Clitor in Arcadia, This filled the 
Achæans with the utmoſt terror; for, ſeeing Areus and Alci- 
biades, whom they had juſt betore condemned to die, arrive 
with the commiſſioners, they naturally ſuppoſed that the 
inquiry which was going to be made would be no way 
favourable to them. 

Appius then told them that the ſenate had been ſtrongly 
affected with the complaints of the Lacedzmonians, and could 
not but diſapprove of every thing which had been done on 
that occaſion: the murther of thoſe who, on the promiſe 
which Philopœmen had made them, had come to plead their 
cauſe; the demolition of the walls of Sparta; the abolition 
of the laws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus, which had ſpread the 
fame of that city throughout the world, and made it flouriſh 
for ſeveral ages. 

Lycortas, as preſident of the council, and as having joined 
with Philopœmen, the author of whatever had been tranſ- 
atted againſt Lacedæmonia, undertook to anſwer Appius. 
He ſhowed firſt, that as the Lacedzmonians had attacked the 
exiles, contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which expreſsly 
forbid them to make any attempt againſt the maritime cities ; 
theſe exiles, in the abſence of the Romans, could have re— 
courſe only to the Achæan league, which could not be juſtly 
acculed for having aſſiſted them to the utmoſt of their power, 
in ſo urgent a neceſſity. That, with regard to the maſlacre 
which Appius Jaid to their charge. they ought not to be 
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accuſed for it, but the exiles, who were then headed by 
Areus and Alcibiades; and who, by their own immediate 
impulſe, and without being authoriſed in any manner by the 
Achæans, had fallen with the utmoſt fury and violence 
on thoſe whom they ſuppoſed had been the authors of their 
baniſhment, and to whom the reſt of the calamities they 
had ſuffered were owing. © However (added Lycortas) 
it is pretended that we cannot but own that we were the 
% cauſe of the abolition of Lycurgus's laws, and the demoli- 
« tion of the walls of Sparta. This, indeed, is a real fact; 
« hut then, how can this double objection be made to us at 
„the ſame time? The walls in queſtion were not built by 
« Lycurgus, but by tyrants who erected them ſome few 
« years ago, not for the ſecurity of the city but for their 
„ own ſafety, and to enable themſelves to aboliſh, with 
„ impunity, the diſcipline and regulation fo happily eſta- 
e bliſhed by that wiſe legiſlator. Were it poſſible for him 
© to riſe now from the grave, he would be overjoyed to 
„ ſee thoſe walls deſtroyed, and ſay, that he now knows 
„and owns his native country and ancient Sparta, You 
„ ſhould not, O citizens of Sparta, have waited for Philo- 
„ peemen or the Achæans; but ought yourlelves to have 

„pulled down thoſe walls with your own hands, and de- 
«+ ſtroyed even the {lighteſt trace of tyranny. Theſe were 
« a kind of ignominious ſcars of your flavery: and, after 
having maintained your liberties and privileges during 
e almoſt eight hundred years; and been for ſome time the 
« ſovereigns of Greece, without the ſupport and aſſiſtance 
of walls; they, within theſe hundred years, have become 
e the inſtruments of your ſlavery, and in a manner, your 
„ ſhackles and fetters. With reſpett to the ancient laws 
„of Lycurgus, they were ſuppreſſed by the tyrants; and we 
have only ſubſtituted our own, by putting mo upon a 
« level with us in all things.” 

Addreſſing himſelf afterwards to Appius, © I cannot for- 


bear owning (ſays he) that the words I have hitherto 


„ ſpoken, were not as from one ally to another; nor of a 
* free nation, but as ſlaves who ſpeak to their maſter. For, 
ein fine, if the voice of the herald, who proclaimed us to 
+ be free in the front of the Grecian ſtates, was not a vain 


and empty ceremony; if the treaty concluded at that 
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« time be real and ſolid; if you are deſirous of ſincerely 
« preſerving an alliance and friendſhip with us; on what can 
« that infinite diſparity which you ſuppoſe to be between you 
„Romans and we Achzans be grounded? I do not inquire 
« jnto the treatment which Capua met with, after you had 
taken that city: why then do you examine into our uſage 
„of the Lacedæmonians, after we had conquered them? 
« Some of them were killed : and I will ſuppoſe that it was 
« by us. But did not you ſtrike off the heads of ſeveral Cam- 
« panian ſenators? We levelled the walls of Sparta with the 
« ground ; but as for you, Romans, you not only diſpoſſeſſed 
« the Campanians of their walls, but of their city and lands. 


« To this I know you will reply, that the equality expreſſed 
ein the treaties between the Romans and Achæans is merely 


** ſpecious, and a bare form of words: that we really have 
but a precarious and derivative liberty, but that the Romans 
« are poſſeſſed of authority and empire. This, Appius, I 
« am but too ſenſible of. However, ſince we muſt be forced 
eto ſubmit to this, I intreat you at leaſt, how wide a dif- 
« ference ſoever you may ſet between yourſelves and us, not 
* to put your enemies and our own upon a level with us, 


« who are your allies; eſpecially, not to ſhow them better 


« treatment. They require us by forſwearing ourſelves, to 
e diffolve and annul all we have enacted by oath; and to 
* revoke that, which by being written in our records, and 
* engraved on marble, in order to preſerve the remembrance 
of it eternally, is become a ſacred monument, which it is 
* not lawful for us to violate. We revere you, O Romans; 
* and if you will have it ſo, we alſo fear you: but then we 
think it glorious to have a greater reverence and tear for 
* the immortal gods.” 

The greateſt part of the aſſembly applauded this ſpeech, 
and all were unanimous in their opinion, that he had ſpoken 
like a true magiſtrate; it was therefore neceſſary for the Ro- 
mans to att with vigour, or reſolve to loſe their authority. 
Appius, without deſcending to particulars, adviſed them, 
whilft they {till enjoyed their freedom, and had not received 
any orders, to make a merit, with regard to the Romans, of 
making that their own decree, which might afterwards be 


enjoined them, They were grieved at theſe words; but were 
Vol. VII. D 
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inſtructed by them, not to perſiſt obſtinately in the refuſal of 
what ſhould be demanded. All they therefore deſired was, 
that the Romans would decree whatever they pleaſed with 
regard to Sparta; but not oblige the Achæans to break 
their oath, by annulling their decree themſelves. As to the 
ſentence that was juſt before paſſed againſt Areus and Alcibi- 
ades, it was immediately repealed. 

The Romans pronounced judgment the year following. 
The chief articles of the ordinance were, that thoſe perſons 
who had been condemned by the Achæans ſhould be recalled 
and reſtored; that all ſentences relating to this affair ſhould 
be repealed, and that Sparta ſhould continue a member of 
the Achæan league. Pauſanias adds an article not taken 
notice of by Livy, that the walls which had been demoliſhed 
ſhould be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was appointed commiſſary to 
ſettle. the affairs of Macedon, and thoſe of Peloponneſus, 
where great feuds and diſturbance ſubſiſted, eſpecially between 
the Achæans on one ſide, and the Meſſenians and Lacedz- 
monians on the other. * They all had ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome: but it does not appear that the ſenate was in any 
great haſte to put an end to their differences. The anſwer 
they made to the Lacedæmonians was, that the Romans were 
determined not to trouble themſelves any further about their 
affairs. The Achæans demanded aid of the Romans againſt 
the Meſſenians, purſuant to the treaty; or at leaſt, not to 
ſuffer arms or proviſions to be tranſported out of Italy, to the 
latter people. It was anſwered them, that when any cities 
broke their alliance with the Achæans, the ſenate did not 
think itſelf obliged to enter into thoſe diſputes; for that this 
would open a door to ruptures and diviſions, and even, in 
{ome meaſure, give a ſanction to them. 

In theſe proceedings appears the artful and jealous policy 
ot the Romans, which tended ſolely to weaken Philip and 
the Achæans, of whoſe power they were jealous; and who 
covered their ambitious deſigns with the ſpecious pretence of 
ſuccouring the weak and oppreſſed. 


i Liv. I. xxxi. n. 48. In Achaic. p. 414. n Polyb. in Legat. c. li. 
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Ster. X. Philopæmen befieges Meſſene. He is taken pri- 
ſoner, and put to death by the Meſſeni ans. Meſſene ſurren- 
dered to the Acheans. The ſplendid funeral proceſſion of 
Philopamen, whoſe aſhes are carried to Megalopolis. Sequel 
of the affair relating to the Spartan exiles. The death of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, who is ſucceeded by Philometor has ſon. 


0 JI NOCRATES the Meſſenian, who had a particular 

enmity to Philopœmen, had drawn off Meſſene from 
the Achzan league; and was meditating how he might beſt 
ſeiſe upon a conſiderable poſt, called Corone, near that city. 
Philopœemen, then ſeventy years of age, and generaliſſimo of 
the Achæans for the eighth time, lay fick. However, the 
inſtant the news of this was brought him, he ſet out, not- 
withſtanding his indiſpoſition, made a counter march, and 
advanced towards Meſſene with a ſmall body of forces, con- 
fiſting of the flower of the Megalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, 
who had marched out againſt him, was ſoon put to flight : but 
five hundred troopers, who guarded the open country of 
Meſſene, happening to come up and re-inforce him, he faced 
about and routed Philopeemen. This general, who was ſol- 
licitous of nothing but to ſave the gallant youths who had 
followed him in this expedition, performed the moſt extra- 
ordinary act of bravery; but happening to fall from his horſe, 
and receiving a deep wound in his head, he was taken pri- 
ſoner by the enemy, who carried him to Meſſene. Plutarch 
conſiders this ill fortune of Philopœmen, as the puniſhment 
for ſome raſh and arrogant words that had eſcaped him upon 


his hearing a certain general applauded: * Ought that man,” 


ſays he, © to be valued, who ſuffers himſelf to be taken alive 
by the enemy, whilſt he has arms to defend himſelf ?” 

Upon the arrival of the firſt news which was carried to 
Meſſene, viz. That Philopœmen was taken priſoner, and on 
his way to that city, the Meſſenians were in ſuch tranſports of 
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Joy, that they all ran to the gates of the city; not being able 


to perſuade themſelves of the truth of what they heard, till 
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they ſaw him themſelves, ſo greatly improbable did this rela- 
tion appear to them. To ſatisfy the violent curioſity of the 
inhabitants, many of whom had not yet been able to get a 
ſight of him, they were forced to ſhow the illuſtrious priſoner 
on the theatre, where multitudes came to ſee him. When 
they beheld Philopœmen dragged along in chains, moſt of 
the ſpectators were ſo much moved to compaſſion, that the 
tears trickled from their eyes. There even was heard a 
murmur among the people, which reſulted from humanity 
and a very laudable gratitude : “ That the Meſſenians ought 
* to call to mind the great ſervices done by Philopœmen, 
* and his preſerving the liberty of Achaia, by the defeat of 
* Nabis the tyrant.” But the magiſtrates did not ſuffer him 
to be long exhibited in this manner, leſt the pity of the people 
ſhould be attended with ill conſequences. They therefore 
took him away on a ſudden ; and, after conſulting together, 


' Cauſed him to be conveyed to a place called the treaſury, 


This was a ſubterraneous place, whither neither light nor air 
entered from without; and had no door to it, but was ſhut 
with a huge ſtone that was rolled over the entrance of it. 
In this dungeon they impriſoned Philopœmen, and poſted a 
guard round every part of it. 

As ſoon as it was night, and all the people were with- 
drawn, Dinocrates cauſed the ſtone to be rolled away, and 
the executioner to deſcend into the dungeon with a doſe of 
poiſon to Philopœmen, commanding him not to flir till he 
had ſwallowed it. The moment the illuſtrious Megalopolitan 
perceived the firſt glimmerings of light, and ſaw the man 
advance towards him, with a lamp in one hand and a ſword 
in the other, he raiſed himſelf with the utmoſt difficulty (for 
he was very weak) fat down, and then taking the cup, he 
inquired of the executioner, whether he could tell what was 
become of the young Megalopolitans his followers, particu— 
larly Lycortas? The executioner anſwering, that he heard 
almoſt all of them had ſaved themſelves by flight; Philopee- 


men thanked him by a nod, and loeking kindly on him, 


« You bring me,“ ſays he, © good news; and I find we are 
not entirely unfortunate :” after which, without breathing the 
leaſt complaint: he ſwallowed the deadly doſe, and laid him- 
ſelf again on his cloak. The poiſon was very ſpeedy in its 
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elfects; for Philopœmen being extremely weak and feeble, 
he expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death ſpread among the Achæans, 
all their cities were inexpreſſibly afflicted and dejected. Im- 
mediately all their young men who were of age to bear arms, 
and all their magiſtrates came to Megalopolis. Here a grand 
council being ſummoned, it was unanimoully reſolved not to 
delay a moment the revenge of ſo horrid a deed ; and, ac- 
cordingly, having elected on the ſpot Lycortas for their 
general, they advanced with the utmoſt fury into Meſſene, 
and filled every part of it with blood and ſlaughter. The 
Meſſenians, having now no refuge left, and being unable to 
defend themſelves by force of arms, ſent a deputation to the 
Achzans, to deſire that an end might be put to the war, and 
to beg pardon for their paſt faults. Lycortas, moved at their 
intreaties, did not think it adviſable to treat them as their 


furious and inſolent revolt ſeemed to deſerve. He told them, 


that there was no other way for them to expect a peace, but 
by delivering up the authors of the revolt, and of the death 
of Philopœmen; to ſubmit all their affairs to the diſpoſal of 
the Achæans, and to receive a garriſon. into their citadel, 
Theſe conditions were accepted, and executed immediately. 
Dinocrates, to prevent the ignominy of dying by an execu- 
tioner, laid violent hands on himſelf, in which he was imi— 
tated by all thoſe who had adviſed the putting of Philopœmen 
to death. Lycortas cauſed thoſe to be delivered up who had 
adviſed the inſulting of Plulopemen. Thele were undoubt— 
edly the perſons who were ſtoned round his tomb, as we ſhall 
ſoon ſee. 


The funeral obſequies of Philopœmen were then ſo- 


lemnized. Atter the body had been conſumed by the tlames, 
his aſhes laid together, and depoſited in an urn, the train ſet 
out for Megalopolis. This proceſſion did not ſo much re— 
ſemble a funeral as a triumph, or rather it was a mixture of 
both. Firſt came the infantry, their brows adorned with 
crowns, and all ſhedding floods of tears. Then followed the 
Meſienian priſoners bound in chains: afterwards the gene- 
ral's ſon, young * Polybius, carrying the urn adorned with 
ribbons and crowns, and accompanied by the nobleſt and 


This was Polybius the hiſtorian, who might then be about twe-and-twenty, _ 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed Achæans. The urn was followed by all 


the cavalry, whoſe arms glittered magnificently, and whoſe 
horſes were all richly capariſoned, who cloſed the march, and 
did not ſeem too much dejetted at this mourntul ſcene, nor 
too much elate from their victory. All the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns and villages flocked to meet the pro- 
ceſſion, as if they came in honour of a victory obtained. All 
poſſible honours were done to Philopœmen at his interment, 
and the Meſſenian captives were ſtoned round his ſepulchre. 
The cities in general, by decrees enacted for that purpoſe, 
ordered all the greateſt honours to be paid him, and erefted 
many ſtatues to him with magnificent inſcriptions. 

Several F years after, at the time that Corinth was burned 
and deſtroyed by Mummius the proconſul, a falſe accuſer (a 
Roman) as I obſerved elſewhere, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to get them broke to pieces; proſecuted him criminally, as 
if alive ; charging him with having been an enemy to the 
Romans, and of diſcovering a hatred for them on all occa- 
ſions. The cauſe was heard in council before Mummius. 
The ſlanderer exhibited all his articles of impeachment, and 
expatiated on them. They were an{wered by Polybius, who 
refuted them with great ſolidity and eloquence. It is great 
pity ſo affecting a piece ſhould have been loſt. Neither 
Mummius, nor his council, would permit the monuments of 
that great man's glory to be deſtroyed, though he had op- 
poſed, like a bulwark, the ſucceſſes of the Romans: for the 
Romans of that age, ſays Plutarch, made the juſt and proper 
diſparity between virtue and intereſt ; they diſtinguiſhed the 
glorious and honeſt from the profitable; and were perſuaded, 
that worthy perſons ought to honour and revere the memory 
of men who ſignaliſed themſelves by their virtue, though 
they had been their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman writers 
obſerve, that three illuſtrious men, Philopœmen, Hannibal, 
and Scipio, happened to die in the fame year, or thereabouts ; 
thus putting Philopœmen in parallel, and, as it were, upon a 
level, with the two moſt celebrated generals of the two moſt 
powerful nations in the world. I believe J have already 
given the reader a ſufficient idea of his character, ſo ſhall 
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only repeat what I before obſerved, that Philopœmen was 
called the laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was faid to be the laſt 
of the Romans. 

The Meſſenians, by their imprudent conduct, being re- 
duced to the moſt deplorable condition, were, by the good- 
neſs and generoſity of Lycortas and the Achæans, reſtored 
to the league from which they had withdrawn themſelves. 
Several other cities, which, from the example they ſet them, 


had alſo renounced it, renewed their alliance with it. Such, 


commonly is the happy effect which a ſeaſonable att of cle- 
mency produces; whereas a violent and exceſſive ſeverity, 
that breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, often hurries 
people to deſpair ; and ſo far from proving a remedy to n 
only enflames and exaſperates then the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achæans had happily 
terminated their war with the Meſſenians, the ambaſſadors 
were addreſſed in terms quite different from thoſe which had 
been uſed to them before. The ſenate told them, that they 
had been particularly careful not to ſuffer either arms or 
proviſions to be carried from Italy, to Meſſene; an anſwer 
which manifeſtly diſcovers the inſincerity of the Romans, 
and the little regard they had to faith in their tranſactions with 
other nations. They ſeemed, at firſt, deſirous of giving the 
ſignal to all the cities engaged in the Achæan league, to take 
up arms; and now, they endeavoured to flatter the Achæans 
into an opinion, that they had ſought al] TR to 
lerve them. 

It is manifeſt on this occaſion, that the Roman nate e con. 
ſented to what had been tranſacted, becauſe it was not in 
their power to oppole it; that they wanted to make a merit 
of this with regard to the Achæans, who poſſeſſed almoſt the 
whole force of Peloponneſus ; that they were very cautious 
of giving the leaſt umbrage to this league, at a time when they 
could not depend in any manner on Philip; when the Æto— 
lians were diſguſted ; and when Antiochus, by joining with 
that people, might engage in ſome enterpriſe which might 
have been of ill conſequence to the Romans. 

? I have related Hannibal's death in the hiſtory of the 


Þ Liv. I. xxxis,n, 51. Cor, Nep. in Annib. c. x=Xxit, Juſtin, I. xxxii, 
Coden. 
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Carthaginians. After his retiring from Antiochus's court, he 
fled to Pruſias king of Bithynia, who was then at war with 
Eumenes king of Pergamus. Hannibal did that prince great 
| ſervice. Both ſides prepared for a naval engagement, on 
which occaſion, Eumenes's fleet conſiſted of a much greater 
number of ſhips than that of Pruſias. But Hannibal oppoſed 
ſtratagem to force. He had got together a great number of 
venomous ſerpents, and filled ſeveral earthen veſſels with 
them. The inſtant the ſignal for battle was given, he com- 
manded the officers and ſailors to fall upon Eumenes's galley 
only (informing them at the ſame time of a ſign by which 
they ſhould diſtinguiſh it from the reſt); and to annoy the 
enemy no otherwiſe than by throwing the earthen veſſels into 
the reſt of the gallies. At firſt this was only laughed at ; the 
ſailors not imagining that theſe earthen veſſels could be of the 
| leaſt ſervice : but when the ſerpents were ſeen gliding over 
1 every part of the gallies, the ſoldiers and rowers, now ſtudious 
1 only of preſerving themſelves from thoſe venomous crea— 
| tures, did not once think of the enemy. In the mean time, 
the royal galley was ſo warmly attacked, that it was very near 
being taken; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the 
king made his eſcape. Pruſias, by Hannibal's aſſiſtance, 
gained ſeveral victories by land. This prince being one day 
afraid to venture a battle, becauſe the victims had not been 
propitious: What“, ſays Hannibal, do you rely more 
upon the liver of a beaſt than upon the counſel of Hannibal?“ 
To prevent his falling into the hands of the Romans, who 
required Pruſias to deliver him up, he took a doſe of poiſon, 
which brought him to his end. 

1 I before obſerved that the Romans, among many other 
articles, had decreed, that Sparta ſhould be admitted into the 
Achzan league. The ambaſſadors being returned, and hav- 
ing reported the anſwer which had been received from the 
ſenate, Lycortas aſſembled the people at Sicyon, to deliberate 
whether Sparta ſhould be admitted into the Achæan league. 
To incline the populace to it, he repreſented that the Ro- 
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5 Polyb. in Leg. c. liii. 
* An tu, inguit, vituline caruncule, quam imperatori veteri mavis credere ? 


Unius hoſtie jecinori longo experiments teſtatam gloriam ſuam poſtponi, æ ju anims 
nor tulit, VAL. Max, I. iii. e. 7. 
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mans, to whoſe diſpoſal that city had been abandoned, would 
no longer be burthened with it: that they had declared to 
the ambaſſadors, that they were no ways concerned in this 
affair: That the Spartans, in the adminiſtration of the public 
affairs, were very deſirous of that union, which (he obſerved) 
could not fail of being attended with great advantage to the 
Achæan league, as the firſt exiles, who had behaved with 
great ingratitude and impiety towards them, would not be 
included in it; but would be baniſhed from the city, and 


other citizens ſubſtituted in their room. But Diophanes and 


ſome other perſons undertook to detend the cauſe of the 
exiles. However, notwithſtanding their oppoſition, the 
council decreed, that Sparta ſhould be admitted into the 
league, and was ſo accordingly. With regard to the firſt 
exiles, thoſe only were pardoned, who could not be con- 
victed of engaging in any attempt againſt the Achæan 
republic. 

When the affair was ended, ambaſſadors were ſent to 
Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. The ſenate, 
after giving audience to thoſe ſent by Sparta and by the 
exiles, ſaid nothing to the ambaſſadors, which tended to ſhow 
that they were diſguſted in any manner at what had paſſed. 
With reſpett to thoſe who had been lately ſent into baniſh- 
ment, the ſenate promiſed to write to the Achæans, to obtain 
leave for them to return into their native country, Some 
days after, Bippus, the Achæan deputy, being arrived in 
Rome, was introduced into the ſenate; and there gave an 
account of the manner in which the Meſſenians had been re— 
ſtored to their former ſtate : and the ſenators were not only 
ſatisfied with every thing he related to them, but treated 
him with abundant marks of honour and amity, 


The Lacedæmonian exiles were no ſooner returned from 
Rome into Peloponneſus, but they delivered to the Achæans 
the letters which the ſenate had ſent by them, and by which 
they were deſired to permit the exiles to ſettle again in their 
It was anſwered, that the purport of thoſe 
letters ſhould be conſidered at the return of the Achæan 
ambaſladors from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a few 


days after, and declared that the ſenate had written in favour 


© Polyb, in Leg. c. liv. 
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of the exiles, not ſo much out of affection for them, as to get 
rid of their importunities. The Achæans hearing this, thought 
it requiſite not to make any change in what had been decreed. 


* Hyperbates, having been re. elected general of the 
Achzans, again debated in the council, whether any notice 
{ſhould be taken of the letters which the ſenate had written, 
concerning the re-cſtabliſhment of the exiles who had been 
baniſhed from Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion, that the 
Achæans ought to adhere to what had been decreed, © When 
the Romans,” ſays he, © liſten favourably to ſuch complaints 
*« and intreaties of unfortunate perſons, as appear to them 
* juſt and reaſonable, they, in this, act a very juſt part. 
Hut when it is repreſented to them, that among the favours 
* which are requeſted at their hands, ſome are not in their 
„power to beſtow, and others would reflect diſhonour, and 
* be very prejudicial to their allies, on theſe occaſions they 
do not uſe to perſiſt obſtinately in their opinions, or exact 
from ſuch allies an implicit obedience to their commands. 
„This is exactly our caſe at preſent. Let us inform the 
„Romans, that we cannot obey their orders without in- 
« fringing the ſacred oaths we have taken, without violating 
* the laws on which our league is founded; and then they 
„vill undoubtedly wave their reſolutions, and confeſs, that it 
eis with the greateſt reaſon we refuſe to obey their com- 
„ mands.” Hyperbates and Callicrates were of a contrary 
opinion. They were for having implicit obedience paid to 
the Romans ; and declared, that all laws, oaths, and treaties, 
ought to be ſacrificed to their will. In this contrariety of 
opinions, it was reſolved that a deputation ſhould be ſent to 
the ſenate, in order to repreſent the reaſons given by Lycor- 
tas in council. Callicrates, Lyſiades, and Awatus, were the 
ambaſſadors to whom inſtruttions were given in conformity 
to what had been deliberated, 


When theſe ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, Callicrates, 
being introduced into the ſenate, acted in direct oppoſition 
to his inſtructions, He not only had the aſſurance to cen- 
ſure thoſe who diltered in opinion from him, but took the 
liberty to tell the ſenate what they ſhould do. If the 
* Grecks (ſays he) directing himſelf to the ſenators, do not 


* Polyb. in Leg. c. lviii. 
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« obey you; if they pay no regard either to the letters or 
« orders which you ſend them, you mult blame yourſelves 
© only for it. In all the ſtates of Greece, there are now two 
« parties; one of which aſſerts, that all your orders ought 
to be obeyed ; and that laws and treaties, in a word, that 
« all things ſhould pay homage to your will and pleaſure : 
« the other party pretends, that it 1s fitting that laws, treaties, 
„and oaths, ought to take place of your will; and are for 
« ever exhorting the people to adhere inviolably to them. 
« Of theſe two parties, the laſt ſuits beſt with the genius and 
* character of the Achæans, and has the greateſt influence 
over the people. What is the conſequence of this? Thoſe 
* who comply with your meaſures are deteſted by the com- 
* mon people, whilſt ſuch as oppoſe your decrees are honoured 
* and applauded. Whereas, if the ſenate would ſhow ever 
* ſo little favour to ſuch as eſpouſe their intereſt cordially, 
the chief magiſtrates and officers of all the republics 
* would declare for the Romans; and the people, intimi— 
* dated by this, would ſoon follow their example. But, 
* whilſt you ſhow an indifference on this head, all the chiefs 
vill certainly oppoſe you, as the infallible means of ac- 
_ * quiring the love and reſpect of the people. And accord- 
* ingly we ſee, that many people, whoſe only merit conſiſts 
* 1n their making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to your orders, 
* and a pretended zeal for the defence and preſervation of 
the laws of their country, have been raiſed to the moſt 
* exalted employments in their country. In caſe you do not 
„ much value whether the Greeks are, or are not, at your 
* devotion, then indeed your preſent conduct ſuits exactly 
your ſentiments. But if you would have them execute 
„your orders, and receive your letters with reſpect, reflect 
* {eriouſly on this matter; otherwiſe be aſſured that they 
* will, on all occaſions, declare againſt your commands. 
* You may judge of the truth of this from their preſent 
behaviour towards you. How long is it ſince you com- 
** manded them, by your letters, to recall the Lacedæmonian 
* exiles? Nevertheleſs, ſo far from recalling them, they 
have publiſhed a quite contrary decree, and have bound 
* themſelves by oath never to re-inſtate them. This ought 


* to be a leſſon to you, and ſhow how cautious you ſhould 
* be for the future.” 
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Callicrates, after making this ſpeech, withdrew. The 
exiles then came in, told their buſineſs in few words, but 
in ſuch as were well adapted to move - compaſſion, and then 
retired. 

A ſpeech ſo well calculated to favour' the intereſt of 
Rome, as that of Callicrates, could not but be very agree- 
able to the ſenate. In this did the Greeks begin to throw 
themſelves ſpontaneouſly into the arms of flavery : proſti- 
tuted the liberty of which their anceſtors had been fo ex- 
ceedingly jealous, and paid a ſubmiſſion and homage to the 
Romans, which they had always refuſed to the Great King 
of Perſia, Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, regardleſs 
of every thing but their intereſt, fold and ſacrificed the in- 
dependence and glory of Greece for ever; diſcovered the 
weak ſide of republics with regard to their domeſtic affairs; 
pointed out the methods by which they might be weakened, 
and at laſt cruſhed ; and furniſhed themſelves the chains in 
which they were to be bound. | 

In conſequence of this ſpeech, it was ſoon concluded, that 
it would be proper to increaſe the power and credit of 
thoſe who made it their bulinels to defend the authority of 
the Romans, and to humble ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
it. Polybius obſerves, that this was the firſt time that the 
fatal reſolution was taken, to humble and depreſs thoſe who, 
in their reſpective countries, had the moſt noble way of 
thinking; and, on the contrary, to heap riches and honours 
on all ſuch who, either right or wrong, ſhould declare in 
favour of the Romans; a reſoJution, which ſoon after in- 
creaſed the herd of Hatterers in all republics, and very much 
leſſened the number of the true friends of liberty. From 
this period, the Romans made it one of the conſtant maxims 
of their policy, to oppreſs by all poſſible methods whoever 
ventured to oppoſe their ambitious projects. This ſingle 
maxim may ſerve as a key to the latent principles and motives 
of the government of this republic, and to ſhew us what 1dea 
we ought to entertain of the pretended equity and modera- 
tion they ſometimes diſplay, but which does not long ſupport 
itſelf, and of which a juſt judgment cannot be formed but by 

the conſequences. 
To conclude, the ſenate, in order to get the exiles reli 
to their country, did not only write to the Achæans, but to 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


the Etolians, Epirots, Athenians, Bœotians, and Acarnanians, 
as if they intended to incenſe all Greece againſt the Achæans. 
And, in their anſwer to the ambaſſadors, they did not make 
the leaſt mention of any one but Callicrates, whoſe example 
the ſenate wiſhed the magiſtrates of all other cities would 
follow. 

That deputy, after receiving this anſwer, returned in 
triumph, without refletting that he was the cauſe of all the 


calamities which Greece, and particularly Achaia, were upon 


the point of experiencing. For hitherto, a ſort of equality 
had been obſerved between the Achæans and Romans, which 
the latter thought fit to permit, out of gratitude for the con- 
ſiderable ſervices the Achæans had done them; and for the 
inviolable fidelity with which they had adhered to them, in 
the moſt perilous junctures, as in the wars againit Philip and 
Antiochus. The members of this league diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves at that time in a moſt conſpicuous manner by their 
authority, their forces, their zeal for liberty ; and, above all, 
by the ſhining merit and exalted reputation of their com- 
manders. But Callicrates's treaſon, for we may juſtly beſtow 
that name upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, 
ſays Polybius, noble in their ſentiments, and full of huma- 
nity, are moved at the complaints of the wretched, and think 
it their duty to afford their aid to all who fly to them for 
protection; and this it was that inclined them to tavour the 
cauſe of the Lacedæmonian exiles. But if any one, on 
whoſe fidelity they may ſafely depend, ſuggeits to them the 
inconveniences they would bring upon themſelves, ſhould 
they grant certain favours, they generally return to a juſt 
way of thinking, and corrett, ſo far as lies in their power, 


what they may have done amiſs. Here, on the contrary, 


Callicrates ſtudies nothing but how he may beſt work upon 
their paſſions by flattery. He had been ſent to Rome, to 


plead the cauſe of the Achæans, and, by a criminal and un- 


paralleled prevarication, he declares again{t his ſuperiors ; 
and becomes the advocate of their enemics, by whom he 
had ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted. At his return to 
Achaia, he ſpread fo artfully the terror of the Roman name, 
and intimidated the people to ſuch a degree, that he got him- 
ſelf elefted captain-gencral, He was no ſooner inveſted with 
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this command, but he reſtored the exiles of Lacedæmonia 
and Meſſene to their country. 


Polybius, on this occaſion, praiſes exceedingly the humanity 
of the Romans, the tenderneſs with which they liſten to the 
complaints of the unfortunate, and their readineſs to atone 
for ſuch unjuſt actions as they may have committed, when 
they are once made acquainted with them. I know not 
whether the applauſes he gives them will not admit of great 
abridgment. The reader muſt call to mind that he wrote 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after Greece 
had been reduced to a ſtate of flavery. We are not to expect 
from an hiſtorian, who is ſubject and dependent, ſo much 
veracity as he very poſſibly would have obſerved in a free 
Rate, and at a time when men were permitted to ſpeak the 
truth; and we mult not blindly believe every circumſtance 
of this kind advanced by him ; fatts have more force, and 
ſpeak in a clearer manner than he dees. The Romans them. 
ſelves did not ſcruple to commit injuſtice, whenever they 
had an opportunity of employing a foreign means for that 
purpoſe, which procured them the ſame advantage, and ſerved 
to conceal their unjuſt policy. 

t Eamenes, in the mean time, was engaged in war againſt 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus. The latter took Sinope, a very 
ſtrong city of Pontus, of which his ſucceſſors remained poſ- 
ſeſſors ever afterwards. Several cities made complaints 
againſt this at Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who 
was united in intereſt with Eumenes, {ent alſo ambaſſadors 
thither. 'The Romans ſeveral times employed their media- 
tion and authority to put an end to their differences ; but 
Pharnaces was inſincere on theſe occaſions, and always broke 
his engagements. Contrary to the faith of treaties, he took 
the field, and was oppoſed by the confederate kings. Several 
enterpriſes enſued; and after ſome years had been ſpent in 
this manner, a peace was concluded. 

Never were more embaſhes ſent than at the time we are 
now ſpeaking of. Ambaſſadors were ſeen in all places, either 
coming from the provinces to Rome, or going from Rome 
to the provinces; or irom the allies and nations to one 
another. The Achæans deputed, in this quality (to 


t Polyb. in Leg. c. 5i—533=55—59, u Polyb, in Leg. c. Ivii; 


4 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt) Lycortas, Polybius his 


ſon, and the young Aratus, to return that monarch thanks 
for the preſents he had already beſtowed on their republic, 
and the new offers he had made them. However, theſe am- 
baſſadors did not leave Achæa, becauſe when they were 
preparing to ſet out, advice came that Ptolemy was dead. 

* This prince, after having overcome the rebels within 
his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, reſolved to 


attack Seleucus, king of Syria. When he began to form 
the plan for carrying on this war, one of his principal * 


ofhcers aſked, by what methods he would raiſe money for 
the execution of it, He replied, that his friends were his 
treaſure. The principal courtiers concluded from this 
anſwer, that, as he conſidered their purſes as the only fund 
he had to carry on this war, they were upon the point of 
being ruined by it. To prevent therefore that conſequence, 
which had more weight with them than the allegiance they 
owed their ſovereign, they cauſed him to be poiſoned. This 
monarch was thus diſpatched in his twenty-ninth year, after 
he had fat twenty-four years on the throne. Ptolemy Phi— 
lometor, his ſon, who was but ſix years of age ſucceeded 
him, and Cleopatra his mother was declared regent. 


* Hieron. in Daniel. 
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HAF. I. 


SECT, I. Complaints made at Rome againſt Philip. Demetrius, 
tas ſon, who was in that city, is ſent to his father, accom- 
famed by ſome ambaſſadors, A ſecret conſpiracy of Perſeus 
againſt his brother Demetrius with regard to the ſucceſſion 
to the throne. Ile accuſes him before Philip. Speeches of 
both thoſe princes. Plalip, upon a new impeachment, cauſes 
Demetrius to be put to death: but afterwards diſcovers ſus 
innocence and Perſeus's guilt. Whilſt Philip is meditating 
to puniſh the latter, he dies, and Perſeus ſucceeds him, 


7. an the ſpreading of a report among the ſtates conti- 
| guous to Macedonia, that ſuch as went to Rome to 
complain againſt Philip were heard there, and many of them 
very favourably ; a great number of cities, and even private 
perſons made their complaints in that city againſt a prince 
who was a very troubleſome neighbour to them all, with the 
hopes, either of having the injuries redreſſed which they 
pretended to have received; or, at leaſt, to conſole them- 
ſelves in ſome meaſure for them, by being allowed the liberty 
to deplore them. King Eumenes, among the reſt, to'whom, 
by order of the Roman commiſhoners and ſenate, the for- 
treſſes in Thrace were to be given up, ſent ambaſſadors, at 
whoſe head was Athenæus his brother, to inform the ſenate, 
that Philip did not evacuate the garriſons in Thrace as he 
had promiſed; and to complain of his ſending ſuccours into 
Bithynia to Pruſias, who was then at war with Eumenes, 
Demetrius, the ſon of Philip, king of Macedon, was at 
that time in Rome, whither as has been already mentioned, 
he had been ſent by his father, in order to ſuperintend his 
affairs in that city. It was properly his buſineſs to anſwer 
the ſeveral accuſations brought againſt his father: but the 
ſenate, imagining that this would be a very difficult taſk for 
ſo young a prince, who was not accuſtomed to ſpeak in 
public; to ſpare him that trouble, they ſent certain perſons 
to him to inquire, whether the king his father had not given 
him ſome memorials; and contented themſelves with his 


? Liv. I. xxxix. n. 46, 47. 
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reading them. Philip therein juſtified himſelf to the beſt of 
his power, with reſpect to moſt of the articles which were 

exhibited againſt him; but he eſpecially ſhowed great diſguſt 

at the decrees which the Roman commiſhoners had enatted 

againſt him, and at the treatment he had met with from 

them. The ſenate ſaw plainly what all this tended to; 

and, as the young prince endeavoured to apologize for cer- 

tain particulars, and aſſured them, that every thing ſhould 

be done agreeably to the wall of the Romans, the ſenate re— 

plied, that his father Philip could not have done more wiſely, 

or what was more agreeable to them, than in ſending his 

ſon Demetrius to make his excuſes. That, as to paſt tranſ- 

actions, the ſenate might diſſemble, forget, and bear with a 

great many things; that, as to the future, they relied on the 

promiſe which Demetrius gave : that, although he was going 

to leave Rome, in order to return to Macedon, he left there 
(as the hoſtage of his inclinations) his own good heart and 
attachment for Rome, which he might retain inviolably, 
without infringing in any manner the duty he owed his 
father : that out of regard to him, ambaſladors ſhould be ſent 
to Macedon to rectify, peaceably and without noiſe, whatever 
might have been hitherto amiſs : and that as to the reſt, the 
ſenate was well pleaſed to let Philip know, that he was 
obliged to his ſon Demetrius for the tenderneſs with which 
the Romans behaved towards him. Theſe marks of diſtinc- 
tion which the ſenate gave him with the view of exalting 
his credit in his father's court, only animated envy againſt 
him, and at length occaſioned his deſtruction. : 

The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the arrival of 
the ambaſſadors, produced different effects, according to the 
various diſpolitions of men's minds. The people, who ex- 
tremely feared the conſequences of a rupture with the 
Romans, and the war that was preparing, were highly 
pleaſed with Demetrius, from the hopes that he would be 
the mediator and author of a peace; not to mention that 
they conſidered him as the ſucceſſor to the throne of Mace- 
don, after the demiſe of his father. For though he was the 
Younger ſon, he had one great advantage of his brother, and 
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that was, his being born of a mother, who was Philip's Jaw- 
ful wife; whereas Perſeus was the ſon of a concubine, and 
even reputed ſuppoſititious. Beſides, it was not doubted 
but that the Romans would place Demetrius on his father's 
throne, Perſeus not having any credit with them. And theſe 
were the common reports. 

On one ſide alſo, Perſeus was greatly uneaſy ; as he feared, 
| that the advantage of being elder brother would be but a very 
-> feeble title againſt a brother ſuperior to him in all other re- 

ſpects: and on the other, Philip, imagining that it would 
not be in his power to diſpoſe of the throne as he pleaſcd, 
beheld with a jealous eye, and dreaded the too great authority 
of his younger ſon. It was alſo a great mortification to him 
+4080 to ſee riſing, in his life-time, and before his eyes, a kind of 
| ſecond court in the concourſe of Macedonians who crowded 
1 about Demetrius. The young prince himſelf did not take 
| i ſufficient care to prevent or ſooth the growing diſaffection 
| to his perſon. Inſtead of endeavouring to ſuppreſs envy, by 
5 gentleneſs, modeſty, and complacency, he only enflamed it, 
1 by a certain air of haughtineſs which he had brought with 

1 him from Rome, valuing himſelf upon the marks of diſtinc- 
tion, with which he had been honoured in that city; and 
not ſcrupling to declare, that the ſenate had granted him 

many things they had refuſed his father. 
Philip's diſcontent was much more inflamed at the arrival 
of the new amballadors, to whom his ſon made his court 
more afhiduoully than to himſelf; and when he found he 
| mould be obliged to abandon Thrace, to withdraw his garr1- 
pil 17 ſons from that country, and to execute other things, either 
| purſuant to the decrees of the firſt commiſſioners, or to the 
treſh orders he had received from Rome; all theſe orders 
11 and decrees he complied with very much againſt his wall, 
| and with the higheſt ſecret reſentment ; but which he was 
[| forced to obev, to prevent his being involved in a war for 

lj which he was not ſufficiently prepared. To remove all ſuſpt- 
if cion of his harbouring the leaſt deſign that way, he carried 
it his arms into the very heart of Thrace, againſt people with 
il whom the Romans did not concern themſelves in any manner. 
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However, his ſchemes were not unknown at Rome. 
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Marcius, one of the commiſſioners, who Kad communicated 
the orders of the ſenate to Philip, wrote to Rome to inform 
them, that all the king's diſcourſes, and the ſeveral ſteps he 
took, viſibly threatened an approaching war. To make him- 
ſelf the more ſecure of the maritime cities, he forced all the 
inhabitants, with their families, to leave them; ſettled them 
in * the moſt northern part of Macedon; and ſubſtituted in 
their places Thracians, and other barbarous nations, whom 
he believed would be more faithful to him. Theſe changes 
occaſioned a general murmur in every part of Macedon; and 
all the provinces echoed with the cries and complaints of 
poor, unhappy people, who were forced away out of their 
houſes, and the places where they were born, to be confined 
in unknown countries. Nothing was heard on all ſides but 
imprecations and curſes againſt the king, who was the author 
of theſe innovations. | | 

But Philip, ſo far from being moved at their grief, grew 


more cruel from it. All things were ſuſpected by him, and 


gave him umbrage. He had put to death a great number of 
perſons, upon ſuſpicion that they favoured the Romans. He 
thought his own life could not be ſafe, but in ſecuring their 
children, and he impriſoned them under a good guard, in 
order to have them al] deſtroyed one after another. Nothing 
could be more horrid in itſelf than ſuch a deſign ; but the ſad 
cataſtrophe of one of the moſt powerful and moſt illuſtrious 
families in Theſſaly, made it ſtill more execrable. 


He had put to death, many years before, Herodicus one of 
the principal perſons of the country, and ſome time after, 
his two ſons-in-law. Theoxena and Archo, his two daughters, 
had lived widows, each of them having a ſon, both very 
young. Theoxena, who was ſought for in marriage by the 
richeſt and moſt powertul noblemen in Theſlaly, preferred 
widowhood to the nuptial ſtate ; but Archo married a noble- 
man of Enia, called Poris, and brought him ſeveral children, 
whom Archo, dying early, left infants. Theoxena, that ſhe 
might have an opportunity of bringing up her ſiſter's children 
under her eye, married Poris; took the ſame care of them 
as the did of her own ſon; and was as tender of them as 1t 
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ſhe had been their mother. When news was brought her of 
Philip's cruel edift, to murther the children of thoſe who 
had been put to death: plainly foreſeeing that they would 
be given up to the brutal fury of the king and his officers, 
ſhe formed a ſurpriſing reſolution, declaring that ſhe would 
imbrue her hands in the blood of all her children rather 
than ſuffer them to fall into the mercileſs power of Philip. 
Poris, whoſe ſoul was ſtruck with horror at this deſign, told 
her, in order to divert her from it, that he would ſend all 


their children to Athens, to ſome friends, on whole fidelity 


and humanity he could ſafely rely, and that he himſelf would 
convey them thither. Accordingly, they all ſet out from 
Theſlalonica, in order to ſail to the city of Ania, to aſſiſt at 
a ſolemn feſtival, which was ſolemnized annually in honour 
of AEneas their founder. Having ſpent the whole day in 
feſtivity and rejoicing, about midnight, when every body 
elſe was aſleep, they embarked on board a galley which 
Poris had prepared for them, as if intending to return to 
Theſſalonica, but, in reality, to go for Eubœa; when un- 
happily a contrary wind prevented them from advancing 
forwards in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, and drove them 
back towards the coaſt. At day break, the king's officers, 
who were poſted to guard the port, having perceived them, 
immediately ſent off an armed ſloop: commanding the captain 
of it, upon the ſevereſt penalties, not to return without the 
galley. As it drew nearer, Poris was ſeen every moment, 
either exhorting the ſhip's company in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in order to get forward; or 
lifting up his hands to heaven, and imploring the aſſiſtance 
of the gods. In the mean time Theoxena, reſuming her 
former reſolution, and preſenting to her children the deadly 
doſe ſhe had prepared, and the daggers ſhe had brought with 
her: Death (ſays ſhe] only can free you from your miſeries; 
« and here is what will procure you that laſt, ſad refuge. 
Secure yourſelves from the king's horrid cruelty by the 
method you like beſt. Go, my dear children, ſuch of you 
* as are more advanced in years, and take theſe poniards; 
* or, in caſe a {lower kind of death may be more grateful, 
* take this poiſon,” The enemy were now almoſt in reach, 
and the mother was very urgent with them. They obeyed 
her fatal commands, and all, having either ſwallowed the 
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deadly draughts, or plunged the daggers in their boſoms, 
were thrown into the ſea. Theoxena, after giving her 
huſband a laſt ſad embrace, leaped into the ſea with him. 
Philip's officers then ſeiſed the galley, but did not find one 
perſon alive in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived and inflamed to 
a prodigious degree, the hatred againſt Philip. He was pub- 
licly deteſted as a bloody tyrant; and people vented, in all 
places, both againſt him and his children, dreadful impreca- 


tions, which, ſays Livy, ſoon had their effect; the gods 


having abandoned him to a blind fury, which prompted him 
to wreak his vengeance againſt his own children. 


b Perſeus ſaw, with infinite pain and affliction, that the 
regard of the Macedonians for his brother Demetrius, and 
his credit and authority among the Romans, increaſed daily. 
Having now no hopes left of being able to aſcend the throne 
but by criminal methods, he made them his only refuge. 
He began, by ſounding the diſpoſition of thoſe who were 
in greateſt favour with the king, and by addreſſing them in 
obſcure and ambiguous words. At firſt; ſome ſeemed not 
to enter into his views, and rejected his propoſals, from be- 
lieving that there was more to be hoped from Demetrius. 
But afterwards, obſerving that the hatred of Philip for the 
Romans increaſed ſenſibly; which Perſeus endeavoured daily 
to inflame, and which Demetrius, on the contrary, oppoſed 
to the utmoſt, they changed their opinion. Judging natu- 
rally that the latter, whoſe youth and inexperience made 
him not ſufficiently upon his guard againſt the artifices of 
his brother, would at laſt fall a victim to them; they thought 
it their intereſt to promote an event which would happen 
without their participation, and to go over immediately to the 
ſtrongeſt party. They accordingly did ſo, and devoted them- 
ſelves entirely to Perſeus, 

Having poſtponed the execution of their more remote 
deſigns, they were of opinion that for the preſent it would 
be proper for them to employ their utmoſt efforts to exaſpe- 
rate the king againſt the Romans, and to inſpire him with 
thoughts of war, to which he was already very much in- 


clined. At the ſame time, to render Demetrius every day 


c Liv. I, xl, n. 5—16, 
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more ſuſpeed, they induſtrioully, on all occaſions, made 
the diſcourſe turn in the king's preſence upon the Romans; 
ſome expreſſing the utmoſt contempt for their laws and 
cuſtoms, others for their exploits; ſome for the city of 
Rome, which, according to them, was void of ornaments 
and magnificent buildings; and others, even for ſuch of the 
Romans, as were in higheſt eſtimation; making them all 
paſs in this manner in a kind of review. Demetrius, who 
did not perceive the ſcope and tendency of all theſe dil- 
courſes, never failed, out of zeal for the Romans, and by 
way of contradiftion to his brother, to take fire on theſe 
occaſions. Hence Demetrius (without conſidering the con- 
ſequences) grew ſuſpected and odious to the king, and 
opened the way for the accuſations and calumnies preparing 
againſt him. Accordingly, his father did not communicate 
to him any of the deſigns he continually meditated againſt 
Rome, and unboſomed himſelf only to Perſeus. 

The ambaſſadors whom he had ſent to the Baſtarnæ, to 
deſire aid from them, returned about the time we are now 
ſpeaking of. Theſe had brought with them ſeveral youths of 
quality, and even princes of the blood, one of whom 
promiſed his ſiſter in marriage to one of Philip's ſons. This 
new alliance with a powerful nation, very much exalted the 
king's courage. Perſeus taking advantage of this opportunity. 
* Of what uſe (ſays he) can all this be to us? We have not 
* ſo much to hope from foreign aids, as to dread from 
*« domeſtic foes. We harbour in our boſoms, I will not ſay 
„a traitor, but at leaſt a ſpy. The Romans, ever ſince he 
** was an hoſtage among them, have reſtored us his body; but 
„as to his heart and inclinations, thoſe he has left with 
them. Almoſt all the Macedonians fix already their eyes 
* on him; and are perſuaded, that they ſhall never have any 
king, but him whom the Romans ſhall pleaſe to ſet over 
them.“ By ſuch ſpeeches, the old king's diſguſt was per- 
petually kept up, who was already but too much alienated 
from Demetrius. | 

About this time the army was reviewed, in a feſtival 
ſolemnized every year with religious pomp, the ceremonies 
whercof were as follow. * A bitch, ſays Livy, is divided 


We find, in ſcripture, the like ceremony, in which, in order for the con- 
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into two parts; it being cut, longways, through the middle 
of the body, after which half is laid on each fide of the 
road. The troops under arms are made to march through 
the two parts of the victim thus divided. At the head of 
this march, the ſhining arms of all the kings of Macedon 
are carried, tracing them backwards to the moſt remote anti- 
quity. The king, with the princes his children, appear 
afterward, followed by all the royal houſehold, and the com- 
panies of guards. The march is cloſed by the multitude of 
the Macedonians. On the preſent occaſion, the two princes 


walked on each ſide of the king; Perſeus being thirty years 


of age, and Demetrius twenty-five; the one in the vigour, 
the other in the flower of his age: ſons who might have 
formed their father's happineſs, had his mind been rightly 
diſpoſed and reaſonable. 


The cuſtom was, after the ſacrifices which accompanied 
this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of tournament, 
and to divide the army into two bodies, who fought with no 
other arms but files, and repreſented a battle. The two 
bodies of men were commanded by the two young princes. 
However, this was not a mere mock-battle; all the men 
exerting themſelves with their blunted weapons, with as 
much ardour as if they had been diſputing for the throne: 
Several were wounded on both ſides, and nothing but ſwords 
were wanting to make it a real battle. The body com- 
manded by Demetrius had very much the ſuperiority. This 
advantage gave great umbrage to Perſeus. His friends, on 
the contrary, rejoiced at it, judging that this would be a very 
favourable and natural opportunity for him to form an accula- 
tion againſt his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand entertainment 
to the ſoldiers of their reſpective parties. Perſeus, whom 
his brother had invited to his banquet, retuſed to come. 
The joy was very great on both ſides, and the gueſts drank 
in proportion. During the entertainment, much diſcourſe 
paſſed about the battle; and the gueſts intermixed their 
ſpeeches with jeſts and ſatirical flings (ſome of which were 
very ſharp) againſt thoſe of the contrary party; without 


cluding of a treaty, the two contracting parties paſs through the parts of the 
victim divided. Jux. xxxiv. 18, 
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ſparing even the leaders. Perſeus had ſent a ſpy to obſerve 
all that ſhould be ſaid at his brother's banquet: but four 
voung perſons, who came by accident out of the hall having 
diſcovered this ſpy, gave him very rude treatment. Deme- 
trius, who had not heard of what happened, ſaid to the com- 
pany: Let us go and conclude our feaſt at my brother's, to 
*« ſoften his pain (if he has any remaining) by an agreeable ſur- 
« priſe, which will ſhow that we act with frankneſs and ſince- 
* rity; and do not harbour any malice againſt him.“ Imme- 
diately all cried that they would go, thoſe excepted, who 
were afraid their ill treatment of the ſpy would be revenged. 
But Demetrius forcing them thither alſo, they concealed 
{words under their robes, in order to defend themſelves in 
caſe there ſhould be occaſion. When diſcord reigns in fami- 
lies, it is impoſſible for any thing to be kept ſecret in 
them. A man, running haſtily before, went to Perſeus, 
and told him that Demetrius was coming, and had tour 
men well armed in his train. He might eaſily have gueſſed 
the cauſe of it, as he knew that they were the perſons who 
had abuſed his ſpy : Nevertheleſs, to make this action ſtill 
more criminal, Perſeus orders the door to be locked; and 
then, from the window of an upper apartment which looked 
into the ſtreet, cried aloud to his ſervants not to open the 
door to wretches, who were come with deſign to aſſaſſinate 
them. Demetrius, who was a little warm with wine, after 


having complained, in a loud and angry tone of voice, at 


being refuſed admittance, returned back, and again ſat down 
to table; ſtill ignorant of the affair relating to Perſeus's ſpy. 
The next day, as ſoon as Perſeus could get an opportunity 
to approach his father, he entered his apartment with a very 
dejected air; and continued ſome time in his preſence, but 
at a little diſtance, without opening his mouth. Philip, being 
greatly ſurpriſed at his ſilence, aſked what could be the cauſe 
ot the concern which appcarcd in his countenance? * It is 
the greateſt happineſs for me, (anſwers Perſeus) and by 
the meereſt good fortune in the world that you ſee me 
here alive. My brother now no longer lays ſecret ſnares for 
me; he came in the night to my houſe, at the head of a 
* body of armed men, purpoſely to ailaffinate me. I lad 
© no other way left to ſecure myſelf from his fury, but by 
** ſhutting my doors, and keeping the wall between him and 
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me.” Perſeus perceiving, by his father's countenance, that 
he was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and dread; © If you will 
« condeſcend (ſays he) to liſten a moment to me, you ſhall 
« be fully acquainted with the whole ſtate of the affair.” 
Philip anſwered, that he would willingly hear him; and 
immediately ordered Demetrius to be ſent for. At the 
ſame time, he ſent for Lyſimachus and Onomaſtes, to aſk 
their advice on this occaſion. Theſe two men, who were 
his intimate friends, were far advanced in years. They had 
not concerned themſelves with the quarrel of the two 
princes, and appeared very ſeldom at court. Philip, whilſt 
he waited for their coming, walked ſeveral times up and 
down his apartment alone; during which he revolved a vari- 
ety of thoughts, his ſon Perſeus ſtanding all the time at a 
diſtance, When word was brought Philip that his two vene- 
rable friends were come, he withdrew to an inner apartment 
with them, and as many of his life-guards: and permitted 
each of his ſons to bring three perſons, unarmed, along with 
him; and having taking his ſeat, he ſpoke to them as 
follows: 


* Behold in me an unhappy fuber, forced to ſit as judge 
between my two ſons, one the accuſer, and the other 
charged with the horrid guilt of fratricide; reduced to the 
* ſad neceſſity of finding, in one of them, either a criminal 
* or a falle accuſer. From certain rumours, which long 
* ſince reached my ears, and an unuſual behaviour I obſerve 
„between you (a behaviour no way ſuiting brothers) I 
indeed was afraid this ſtorm would break over my head. 
* And yet I hoped, from time to time, that your diſcontents 
and diſguſts would ſoften, and your ſuſpicions vaniſh 
* away. TI recollected, that contending kings and princes, 
* laying down their arms, had frequently contracted alliances 
* and friendſhips; and that private men had ſuppreſſed their 


* animoſities. I flattered myſelf, that you would one da 
remember the endearing name of brethren by which you 


* are united; thoſe tender years of infancy which you 
„ ſpent in ſimplicity and union; in fine, the counſels ſo 
often repeated by a father; counſels, which, alas! I am 
afraid have been given to children deaf and indocile to 


my voice. How many times, after ſetting before you 
. * examples of the diſcord between brothers, have I repre- 
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&« ſented its fatal conſequences, by ſhowing you, that they 
% had thereby involved themſelves, in inevitable ruin; and 


* not only themſelves, but their children, families, and 


„ kingdoms ? On the other ſide, I propoſed good examples 
+ for your imitation; The ſtrift union between the two kings 
* of Lacedæmonia, ſo advantageous during ſeveral centuries, 
* to themſelves and their country: in oppoſition to diviſion 
* and private intereſt that changed the monarchic govern- 
* ment into tyranny, and proved the deſtruction of Sparta. 
„By what other method, than by fraternal concord, did 
* the two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, from ſuch weak 
* beginnings as almoſt reflected diſhonour. on the regal dig- 
** nity, riſe to a pitch of power equal to mine, to that of 
„ Antiochus, and of all the kings we know of? I even did 
not ſcruple to cite examples from the Romans, of which 
++ I mylelt had either been an eye witneſs, or heard from 
others: As the two brothers, Titus and Lucius Quintius, 
** who both were engaged in war with me: the two Scipios, 
Publius and Lucius, who defeated and ſubjected Antio- 
* chus; their father and their uncle, who having been 
** inſeparable during their lives, were undivided in death. 
Neither the crimes of the one, though attended with ſuch 
fatal conſequences ; nor the virtues of the other, though 
crowned with tuch happy ſucceſs, have been able to make 
you abhor diviſion and diſcord, and to inſpire you with 
gentle and pacific ſentiments. Both of you, in my life— 
time, have turned your eyes and guilty defires upon my 
* throne. You will not ſuffer me to live, till ſurviving one 
* of you, I ſecure my crown to the other by my death. The 
fond names of father and brother are inſupportable to 
* both. Your ſouls are ſtrangers to tenderneſs and love. 
A reſtleſs deſire of reigning has baniſhed all other ſenti— 
ments from your breaſts, and entirely engroſſes you. But 
* come, let me hear what each of you have to ſay. Pollute 
the ears of your parent with real or feigned accuſations. 
„Open your criminal mouths; vent all your reciprocal 
„ {landers, and afterwards arm your parricide hands one 
*« againſt the other. I am ready to hear all you have to ſay ; 
firmly determined to ſhut my ears eternally from hence- 
e fort againſt the ſecret whiſpers and accuſations of brother 
' Philip having ſpoken theſe laſt words 
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with great emotion and an angry tone of voice, all who 
were preſent wept, and continued a long time in a mournful 
ſilence. 

At laſt, Perſeus ſpoke as follows: “ I perceive plainly, 
„that I ought to have opened my door in the dead of 
„ night; to have admitted the aſſaſſins into my houſe, and 
* preſented my throat to their murtherous {words, ſince 
* guilt is never believed, till it has been perpetrated ; and 
e ſince I, who was ſo inhumanly attacked, receive the ſame 
« injurious reproaches as the aggreſſor. People have but 
% too much reaſon to ſay, that you conſider Demetrius 
* only as your true ſon; whilſt unhappy I am looked upon 


bas a ſtranger, ſprung from a concubine, or even an im- 


% poſtor. For, did your breaſt glow with the tenderneſs 
„which a father ought to have for his child, you would 
„not think it juſt to inveigh ſo bitterly againſt me (for 
* whoſe life ſo many ſnares have been laid) but againſt 
* him who contrived them ; and you would not think my 
life ſo inconſiderable, as to be entirely unmoved at the 
* imminent danger I eſcaped; nor to that to which I ſhall 
* be expoſed, ſhould the guilt of my enemies be ſuffered to 
go unpuniſhed. If I muſt die without being ſuffered to 
* breathe my complaints, be it ſo; let me leave the world 
* in ſilence, and be contented with beſeeching the gods in 
* my expiring moments, that the crime which was begun in 
my perſon, may end in it, and not extend to your ſacred 


(life. But if (what nature inſpires in thoſe, who ſeeing 


* themſelves attacked unawares in ſolitude, implore the 
* aſſiſtance even of ſtrangers to them) I may be allowed 
to do with regard to you on the preſent occaſion : If, 
** when I ſee ſwords drawn round me, in order to pierce my 
heart, I may be permitted to vent forth a plaintive and 
** ſupplicating voice; I conjure you by the tender, the dear 
* name of father, (for which, whether my brother or I have 
had the greateſt reverence, you yourſelt have long known) 
to liſten to me at this time, as if, awaked ſuddenly front 
your ſleep by the tumult of. what paſſed laſt night, chance 
had brought you at the inſtant of my danger, and in the 

* midſt of my complaints; and that you had found Deme- 
* trius at my door, attended by perſons in arms. What I 
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ſhould have told you yeſterday, in the greateſt emotion, 
and ſeiſed with fear, I ſay to you now. 

„Brother, it is long ſince we have not behaved towards 
one another, like perſons deſirous of ſharing in parties of 
pleaſure. You are fired with an inſatiable thirſt of reign- 
ing, but you find an invincible obſtacle in my age, the 
law of nations, the ancient cuſtoms of Macedonia ; and, 
a ſtill ſtronger circumſtance, my father's will and pleaſure, 
It will be impoſlible for you ever to force theſe barriers, 
and to afcend the throne, but by imbruing your hands 
in my blood. To compals your horrid ends, you employ 
inſtruments of all kinds, and ſet every engine at work. 
Hitherto, my vigilance, or my good fortune, have pre- 
ſerved me from your bloody hands. Yeſterday, at.the 
review, and the ceremony of the tournament which fol. 
lowed it, the battle, by your contrivance, became almoſt 
bloody and fatal; and, had I not ſuffered myſelf and my 
followers to be defeated, you would have ſent me to the 
grave. From this fight, indeed of enemies, you inſidiouſly 
wanted (as if what had paſſed had been only the diverſion 
of brothers) to allure me to your feait. Can you ſuppoſe 
(royal father) that I ſhould have met with unarmed gueſts 
there, as thoſe very gueſts came to my palace, completely 
armed, at ſo late an hour? Can you imagine that, fa- 
voured by the gloom, they would not have ſtrove to 
plunge their daggers in my heart ; as the ſame perſons in 
open day, and before your eyes, almoſt killed me with 
their wooden weapons? How! You, who are my pro- 
feſſed enemy; you, who are conſcious that I have ſo 
much reaſon to complain of your conduct; you (I ſay) 
come to me in the night, at an unſeaſonable hour, and 
at the head of a company of armed young men? I did 
not think it ſafe for me to go to your entertainment; 
and ſhould I receive you in my houle at a time when, 
heated with the fumes of wine, you came ſo well attended? 
Had I then opened my door (royal ſir) you would be 


preparing to ſolemniſe my funeral, at this very inſtant in 
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which you vouchlate to hear my complaints. I do not 
advance any thing dubious, nor ſpeak barely from con- 


jecture. For can Demetrius deny but that he came to 
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my houſe, attended by a band of young people, and that 
« ſome of them were armed; I only delire to have thoſe 
« whom I ſhall name ſent for. I believe them capable of 
„any thing; but yet they cannot have the aſſurance to 
« deny the fact. Had I brought them before you, alter 
« ſeiling them armed in my houſe, you would be fully con- 
e vinced of their guilt: and ſurely their own confeſſion ought 
to be a no leſs proof of it. 
„ You call down imprecations and curſes upon impious 
e ſons who aſpire to your throne: this (auguſt fir) you have 
* great reaſon to do: but then I beſeech you not to vent 
your imprecations blindly, and at random. Diſtinguiſh 
* between the innocent and the guilty. Let him who 
% meditated the barbarous deſign of murthering his brother, 
feel the dire eſſects of the anger of the gods, the avengers 
* of paternal authority: but then let him, who by his 
*+* brother's guilt, was brought to the brink of deſtruction, 
e find a ſecure aſylum in his father's tenderneſs and juſtice. 
* For where elſe can I expect to find one: I, io whom 
neither the ceremony of the review, the ſolemnity of the 
** tournament, my own houſe, the feſtival, nor the hours of 
** night allotted by the gods to the repole of man, could 
afford the leaſt ſecurity? If I go to the entertainment 
* to which my brother invites me, I am a dead man; and it 
* will be equally fatal to me, if I admit him into my houle, 
** when he comes thither at midnight. Snares are laid for 
me wherever I tread. Death hes in ambuſh for me where- 
ever I move; to what place then can I fly for fecurity ? 
* I have devoted myſelf only to the gods, and to you 
** my royal father. 1 never made my court to the Romans, 
* and cannot have recourſe to them. There 1s nothing 
they more carneſtly wiſh than my ruin, becaule I am fo 
much affected with their injuſtice to you; becaule I am 
** tortured to the ſoul, and fired with indignation, to ſee 
you diſpoſſeſſed of ſo many cities and domimons; and, 
lately, of the maritime coaſts of Thrace. They cannot 
** flatter themſelves with the hopes of ever making them- 
** ſelves maſters of Macedonia as long as you or Iam in 
being. They are ſenſible, that, thould 1 die by my bro- 
** ther's gnilt, or age bring you to the grave; or they not 
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wait the due courſe of nature; that then the King and 
kingdom will be at their diſpoſal. 

„Had the Romans left you the poſſeſſion of ſome city 
or territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon, I poſſibly 
might have had ſome opportunity of retiring to it. But, 
will it be anſwered, ſhall I find a ſufficiently powerful 
protection in the Macedonians? You yourſelt, royal 
father, ſaw, with what animoſity and virulence the ſoldiers 
attacked me in the battle, What was wanting, for my 
deſtruction but ſwords of ſtecl?2 However, the arms 
they wanted, my brother's gueſts aſſumed in the night. 
What ſhall I fay of a great part of the principal perſons 
of your court, who ground all their hopes on the Romans, 
and on him who is all-powerful with them? They are 
not aſhamed to prefer him not only to me, who am his 
elder brother ; but, I might almoſt ſay it, to you, who 
are our king and father. For they pretend it is to him you 
are obliged for the ſenate's remitting you ſome of thoſe 
things which they otherwiſe would have required: It is 
he who now checks the Romans, and prevents their ad- 
vancing, in an hoſtile manner, into your kingdom: In fine, 
it they may be believed, your old age has no other refuge, 
but the protection which your young ſon procures you. 
On his ſide are the Romans, on all the cities which have 
been diſmembered from your dominions, as well as all 
ſuch Macedonians, whoſe dependence, with regard to 
fortune, lies wholly in the Romans. But with reſpect 
to myſelf, I look upon it as glorious to have no other 
protector but my royal father, and to place all my hopes 
in him alone. 

What do you judge to be the aim and deſign of the 
letter you lately received from Quintius, in which he 
declares exprelsly, that you acted prudently for your in- 
tereſt, in ſending Demetrius to Rome; and, wherein he 
exhorts you to fend him back thither, accompanied by 
other amballadors, and a greater train of Macedonian 
noblemen? Quintius is now every thing with Demetrius. 
He has no other guide but his counſels, or rather his 
orders. Quite forgetting that you are his father, he 
ſeems to have ſubſtituted him in your place. It is in the 
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„city of Rome, and in his ſight he formed the ſecret and 
„ clandeſtine deſigns which will ſoon break out into action. 
„It is merely to have the better opportunity of putting 
them in execution, that Quintius orders you to ſend along 
„with Demetrius a greater number of the Macedonian 
* nobility. They ſet out from this country with the moſt 
* ſincere attachment to your perſon and intereſt; but, 
„won by the gracious treatment they meet with in that 
« city, they return from it entirely corrupted and debauched 
by different ſentiments. Demetrius is all in all with them: 
they even preſume, in your life-time, to give him the 
* title of king. If I appear ſhocked at this conduct, I have 
* the grief to ſee not only others, but yourſelf (my royal 
father) charge me with the horrid deſign of aſpiring to your 
„e throne. Should this accuſation be levelled at us both, 
J am conſcious of my own innocence, and it cannot in 
* any manner affect me. For who, in that caic, ſhould 1 
„ diſpoſſeſs, to ſeiſe upon what would be another's right; 
there is no one but my father between me and the throne, 
and I beſeech the gods that he may long continue fo. In 
+ caſe I ſhould happen to ſurvive him (and this I would not 
** with, but ſo long as he ſhould deſire it) I ſhall ſucceed 
him in the kingdom, if it be his good pleaſure. HE may 
be accuſed of aſpiring to the throne, and of aſpiring in 
the moſt unjuſt and criminal manner, who is 1mpatierit 
to break the order and bounds preſcribed by age, by nature, 


_ * by the uſages and cuſtoms of Macedonia, and by the law 


vs 


of nations. My elder brother,” ſays Demetrius to him- 
lelt, “ to whom the kingdom belongs both by the right 
ot ſeniority, and my father's will, is an obſtacle to my 
** ambitious views. What then muſt be done ?—T mull 
** diſpatch him.—I {ſhall not be the firſt who has waded 
through a brotier's blood to the throne. My father in 
years, and without ſupport, will be too much afraid for 
his own life to meditate revenge for his ſon's death. The 
Romans will be greatly pleaſed to {ce me on the throne ; 
they will approve my conduct, and be able to ſupport 
me own (moſt gracious father) theſe projects may all 
be defeated, but I am ſure they are not without foundation. 
In a word, I reduce all to this : It is in your power to 
* ſecure my life, by bringing to condign puntihment, thoſe 
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« who yeſterday armed to aſſaſſinate me: but, ſhould their 
“ guilt take eſſect, it will not be in your power to revenge 
„my death.” | 

As ſoon as Perſeus had ended his ſpeech, all the company 
caſt their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate that it was incum- 
bent on him to anſwer immediately. But that young prince, 
being quite oppreſſed with ſorrow, ſhedding floods of tears, 
and ſeeming unable to ſpeak, a long filence enſued. At laſt, 
being preſſed to anſwer, he made his grief give way to 
neceſlity, and ſpoke as follows : 

« Perſeus (royal fir) by accuſing me in your preſence, 
* and by ſhedding fictitious tears to move you to compaſſion, 
* has made you ſuſpe& mine, which, alas! are but too ſin- 
„ cere; and by that means deprived me of all the advan- 
tages the accuſed generally have. Ever ſince my return 
„from Rome, he has been day and night laying ſnares for 
* me, in ſecret cabals with his creatures; and yet he repre- 
„ ſents me to you, not only as laying hidden ambuſcades 
* to deſtroy him, but attacking him by open force, and per- 
* ſons in arms. He endeavours to alarm you by the pre- 
e tended dangers which ſurround him, in hopes that you 
* will put to death his innocent brother. He declares that 
„he has no refuge, no aſylum left, with deſign to prevent 
„ my finding one in your clemency and juſtice. In the 
* ſolitary and abandoned ſtate to which I ſee myſelf reduced, 
quite friendleſs and unprotected, he ſtrives to make me 
* odious, by reproaching me with a foreign credit and ſup- 
“port, which are rather a prejudice than a ſervice to me. 

+ Obſerve, I beleech you, with what inſidious art he has 
« blended and confounded the tranſactions of laſt night with 
every other circumſtance of my life: and this in a double 
view, firſt to raiſe a ſuſpicion in you of my conduct in 
general from this laſt action, the innocence of which will 
* ſoon be evident; and ſecondly, to ſupport, by this idle 
e ſtory of a notturnal attack, his equally idle accuſation, of 
* my harbouring criminal views, hopes, and pretenſions. 
At the fame time he has endeavourcd to ſhow, that this 
accuſation was not premeditated or prepared ; but that it 
„was wholly the effect of the fear with which he was ſeized, 
« occaſioned by laſt night's tumult. But, Perſeus, if 1 had 
* attempted to betray my father and his kingdom; had I 
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engaged in conſpiracies with the Romans, and with the 


© enemies of the ſtate, you ought not to have waited for 
« the opportunity of the fictitious ſtory of laſt night's tranſ- 
action, but ſhould have impeached me before this time of 
« ſuch treaſon. If the charge of treaſon when ſeparated 
* from the other, was altogether improbable, and could ſerve 
to no other purpoſe but to prove how much you envy 
© me, and not to evidence my guilt ; you ought not to have 
mentioned it now, but ſhould have poſtponed the charge 
* to another time; and have examined now this queſtion 
„only, whether you laid ſnares for me, or I for you. I 
© nevertheleſs will endeavour, as far as the confuſion into 
„ which this ſudden and unforeſeen accuſation has thrown 
„ me will permit, to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh what you have 
« thrown together indiſcriminately; and to ſhow whether 
« you or mylelt ought in juſtice to be accuſed of dealing 
e treacherouſly laſt night. 

« Perſeus aſlerts, that I harboured a deſign to aſſaſſinate 
him, in order that, by the death of my elder brother, to 
„whom the crown appertains by the right of nations, by 
the cuſtoms of Macedonia, and even, as he pretends, by 
„your determination; I, though the younger fon, might ſuc. 
* ceed to the throne. To what purpoſe therefore is that other 
part of his ſpeech, where he declares, that I have been par- 
„ ticularly ſtudious to ingratiate myſelf with the Romans, 
* and flattered myſelf with the hopes of being able to aſcend 
the throne by their aſſiſtance ? For, it I thought the 
Romans were powerful enough to beſtow the kingdom of 
« Macedon on whomſoever they pleaſed ; and if I relied ſo 
„much on my credit and authority with them, why ſhould 
« I commit a fratricide of no advantage to myſelf ? What! 
% ſhould I have affected to ſurround my temples with a 
* diadem, dyed with my brother's blood, merely that I might 
© become odious and execrable, even to thole with whom I 
had acquired ſome authority (admitting I have ſome credit 
* with them) by a probity either real or diſſembled ? Unleſs 
** you can ſuppoſe that Quintius, whoſe counſel I am ac- 
* cuſed of following (he, I ſay, who lives in ſo delightful 
* an union with his brother) ſuggeſted to me the horrid 


* delign of embruing my hands in my brother's blood. 
Vol. VII. 
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% Perſeus has ſummoned up all the advantages, by which 
„(as he would inſinuate) I can promiſe myſelf a ſuperority 
* over him, ſuch as the credit of the Romans, the ſuffrages 
* of the Macedonians, and the almoſt univerſal conſent of 
e gods and men; and yet he, at the ſame time (as if I was 
* inferior to him in all reſpects) charges me with having re- 
* courſe to an expedient which none but the blackeſt villains 
could employ. Will you, gracious fir, have us judged 
* upon this principle and rule, that whichſoever of us two 
vas apprehenſive that the other would be judged more 
* worthy of the diadem, ſhall be declared to have formed 
the deſign of murthering his brother? 

„ But let us come to facts, and examine the order and 
plan of the criminal enterpriſe with which I am charged. 
* Perſeus pretends to have been attacked in different man- 
* ners, all which are however included within the ſpace of 
one day. I attempted (as he ſays) to murther him in 
* broad day-light, in the battle which followed the ſacred 
* ceremony of the review. I had determined to poifon him 
e at an entertainment to which I had invited him; in fine, I 
{+ reſolved to attack him with open force, in the dead of 
night, attended by armed perſons to a party of pleaſure at 
„his houſe. 

© You fee, ſir, the ſeaſon I had choſen to commit this 
« fratricide ;. a tournament, a banquet, a party of pleaſure, 
„How venerable and ſolemn was this day! a day on which 
the army is reviewed, on which the reſplendent arms of 
„all the Macedonian monarchs are carried in the front of 
* the proceſſion ; on which it paſſes through the two parts 
* of the ſacred victim; and on which we have the honour 
* to march with you, at the head of the whole Macedonian 
people. What! though purified by this auguſt ſacrifice, 
* from all faults I might before have committed ; having 
before my eyes the ſacred victim through which we paſſed, 
vas my mind intent upon fratricides, poiſons, and daggers ! 
„Defiled in ſuch a manner by crimes of the moſt horrid 
** nature, by what ceremonies, by what victims, would it 
have been poſſible for me to purify myſelf ? 

It is evident that my brother, hurried on by a blind 
paſſion to calumniate and deſtroy me, in his endeavour to 
make every thing ſuſpected, and a crime in me, betrays 
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« and contradicts himſelf. For (brother) had I formed the 
* abominable deſign of poiſoning you at my table, what 
* could be more ill judged than to exaſperate you, and to 
put you upon your guard by an obſtinate battle, in which 
« I ſhould have diſcovered that I had deſigns of violence 
« againſt you; and by that means, have prevented your 
« coming to an entertainment to which I had invited you, 
„and at which you accordingly refuſed to be preſent ? 
« But ſurely, after ſuch a refuſal, ſhould I not have endea- 
% voured to reconcile myſelf to you; and, as I had re- 
% ſolved to take you off by poiſon, ought I not to have 
« ſought another opportunity for giving you the fatal draught ? 
« Was it natural for me to change ſuddenly (in one day) my 
„ barbarous deſign, and to attempt to aſſaſſinate you, upon 
e pretence of going to your houſe on a party of pleaſure ? 
Could I reaſonably flatter myſelf with the hopes (taking it 
for granted that the fear of your being murthered had 
% made you refuſe to come to my entertainment) that the 
« ſame fear would induce you to refuſe me admittance into 
your houle ? 

I preſume, ſir, I may confeſs to you without bluſhing, 
that in a day of feſtivity and rejoicing, happening to be 


in company with ſome people of the ſame age with myſelf, 


* I drank more plentifully than uſual. Inquire, I beſeech 
you, how we ſpent our time at the feaſt, how full of mirth 
* we were, how tranſported with thoughtleſs gaiety, very 
* much heightened by our, perhaps, too indiſcreet joy, for 
* the victory we had gained in the tournament. It is the ſad 
* condition of an unforeſeen accuſation ; it is the danger in 
* which I now ſee myſelf involved, that have diſpelled but 
too eaſily the fumes of wine, otherwiſe, a calm aſſaſſin, 
my eyes had ſtill been cloſed in ſlumbers. Had I formed a 
* reſolution to attack your houſe with the view of mur- 
* thering you, would it not have been poſſible for me to 
* abſtain, for one day, from immoderate drinking, and to 
* keep my companions from the like exceſs ? 

„But, that it may not be thought that I, only, act with 
* frankneſs and ſimplicity, let us hear my brother, whoſe 


conduct is ſincere and undiſguiſed, and who does not 


harbour the leaſt ſuſpicion. All ſays he, that I know, 
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« and the only thing I have to complain of, is, that they 
came armed to my houſe, upon pretence of engaging in a 
« party of pleaſure. Should I aſk you how you came to 
* know this, you will be forced to own, either that my 
„ houſe was filled with ſpies ſent by you, or elſe that my 
* attendants had taken up arms in fo open a manner, that 
every one knew of it. What does my brother do? That 
he may not ſeem to have formerly watched all my motions; 
% nor, at this time to ground his accuſation merely on ſup- 
e poſitions, he beſeeches you to inquire of thoſe whom he 
* ſhall name, whether people did not come armed to his 
* houſe; in order that (as if this were a doubtful circum- 
« ſtance) after this inquiry into an incident which they 
e themſelves own and confeſs, they may be conſidered as 
legally convicted. But this is the queſtion : Why do not 
* you deſire an inquiry to be made whether they took up 
*« arms to aſſaſſinate you, and if they did it with my know. 
edge, and at my requeſt? For it is this you pretend; 
and not what they themſelves own publicly, and which is 
« yery maniteſt, that they took up arms in no other view but 
* to defend themſelves. Whether they had or had not reaſon 
* to arm themſelves, that they are to inform you. Do not 


blend and confound my cauſe with theirs, for they are 


„quite diſtint and ſeparate. Only tell us, whether we 
« really intended to attack you openly or by ſurpriſe. If 
«+ openly, why did we not all take up arms? Why were thoſe 
* only armed who had inſulted your ſpy? In caſe it was 
to have been by ſurpriſe, in what manner would the attack 
„ have been made? Would it have been at the end of the 
e feaſt in your houſe, and after I had left it with my com- 
* pany, would the four men in queſtion have ſtaid behind, 
* to have fallen upon you when aſleep. How would it have 
been poſſible for them, as they were ſtrangers, in my 
* ſervice, to conceal themſelves in your houſe ; and as they 
* could not be very much ſuſpetted, having been ſeen but 
* a few hours before engaged in the quarrel ? Again, ſup- 
*« poſing they had found an opportunity to murther you, in 
what manner could they have eſcaped? Could four men 
armed, have been able to make themſelves maſters of your 
„ houle ? 


« But to leave this nocturnal fiction, and to come to what 
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* really pains you, and which you have io much at heart : 


« For what reaſon (methinks I hear my brother lay) where- 
« fore (O Demetrius) do the people talk of making you 
„king? Why do ſome perſons think you more worthy than 
J, of ſucceeding our father? Why do you make my hopes 
« doubtful and uncertain, which, were it not for you, would 
« have been eſtabliſhed on the moſt ſolid foundation? Such 
„ are the reflections which Perſeus revolves in his mind, 
though he does not expreſs himſelf in this manner: It is 
* this raiſes his enmity againſt me, and prompts him to 
* charge me with ſuch horrid attempts: It 1s this fills the 
palace and every part of the kingdom, with ſuſpicions and 
© accuſations. If it does not become me, Sir, ſo much as 
* to hope the ſcepter, nor perhaps ever to think of con- 
« teſting it, becauſe it is your will and pleaſure that I ſhould 
yield to my elder brother; it does not follow that I ought 
* to make myſelf appear unworthy of it, either to “ you (my 
* royal father) or to all the Macedonians: a circumſtance 
* which nothing but my ill condutt could occaiion. I can 
indeed, through moderation, reſign it to whom it belongs; 
** but I cannot prevail with myſelf to renounce my virtue 
* and good name. 


„Lou reproach me with the affection of the Romans, 


* and impute that to me for a crime which ought to be my 
„glory. I did not deſire to be ſent to Rome, neither as 
* an hoſtage at firſt, nor afterwards as ambaſſador: This, Sir, 
„you yourſelf very well know. When you ordered me to 
„go thither, I obeyed your commands; and I believe my 
conduct and behaviour were ſuch, as cannot reflect the 
* leaſt diſhonour either on yourſelf, your crown, or the 
„Macedonian nation. It is therefore yourſelf, Sir, that 
* occalioned the friendſhip I have contratted with the 
* Romans. So long as you ſhall be at peace with them, 
* ſo long our friendſhip will ſubſiſt: but the moment the 
* trumpet ſounds for war, though I have been an hoſtage 
* among them, and exerciſed the functions of an ambaſlador 
in ſuch a manner as perhaps has not been diſadvantageous 
* to my father; from that moment, I fay, I ſhall declare 
* mylclf their enemy. I do not deſire to reap any benefit on 


* Inſtead of indignys te patre, Gronovius reads, i indignus tibi pater > which 
ſeems to agree better with the context. 
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the preſent occaſion, from the love which the Romans have 
for me; all I intreat is, that it may not be of prejudice to 
me. It was not begun in war, nor is it deſigned to ſubſiſt 
in it. As an hoſtage and an ambaſſador peace was my 
only object: let that be neither conſidered in me as a 
* crime or a merit. | 
If I have violated, in any manner, the reſpett I owe 
you, Sir: if I have formed any criminal enterpriſe againſt 
my brother, let me be puniſhed as I deſerve; but, if I am 
„innocent, this I claim; that as I cannot be convicted of 
« the leaſt guilt, I may not fall a victim to envy. This is 
„not the firſt time that my brother has charged me with 
e harbouring horrid deſigns; but it is the firſt time he has 
* attempted to do it openly, though without the leaſt foun- 
* dation. Was my father exaſperated againſt me, it would be 
* your duty, as the elder, kindly to intercede for the younger 
brother; to ſolicit his pardon, to intreat that ſome regard 
might be ſhown to his youth; and that a fault, which had 
been committed merely through inadvertency, might be 
** over-looked. My ruin comes from that very quarter, 
* whence I might naturally have expected my ſafety. 
„Though not quite awake, after the feaſt and party of 
*« pleaſure, I am dragged hither on a ſudden, to anſwer a 
* charge of fratricide; and am forced to plead my own 
*+* cauſe, unaſſiſted by counſellors, and unſupported by the 
advice or credit of a fingle perſon. Had I been to ſpeak 
in favour of another, I ſhould have taken time to prepare 
and compole my diſcourſe; and yet, on ſuch an occaſion, 
my reputation only would have laid at ſtake, and I ſhould 
have had nothing to do but to diſplay my wit and elo- 
5+ quence, At this inſtant, without knowing the cauſe for 
„which I am ordered to appear in this place, I hear an 
** offended father, commanding me to make my defence; 
and a brother charging me with the moſt horrid crimes. 
** Perſeus has had all the time he could deſire to prepare his 
** accuſation, whilſt unhappy I did not ſo much as know 
„what the buſineſs was, till the very inſtant the accuſation 
„was brought againſt me. In this rapid moment, ought J 
to be more attentive to my accuſer, than ſtudious of my 
* own apology? Surpriſed by a ſudden and unforeſeen ac- 
** cuſation, I could fcarce comprehend what was laid to my 
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© charge, ſo far from being able to know how to make a 
defence. What hopes, what refuge could I have left, did 
„ I not know that it is my royal father who is to judge? 
„He may ſhow a greater affettion for my brother, as the 
« elder; but he owes more compaſlion to me, as being the 
« party accuſed: I myſelf conjure you to preſerve my life 
« for your own ſake and mine; whereas Perſeus inſiſts upon 
« your ſacrificing me to his ſafety. What may you not 
% naturally expect from him when you ſhall once have in- 
« veſted him with your authority, as he now demands your 
„ favour in preference to me, at no leſs a price than my 
„blood!“ 

Whilſt Demetrius defended himſelf in this manner, his 
words were interrupted by deep ſighs, and groans intermixed 
with tears. Philip, diſmiſſing both of them for a moment, 
adviſed with his friends; and then ordering them to be called 
in again, he told them: * I will not pronounce ſentence on 
* this affair, from mere words and a few tranſient ſpeeches, 
but from the inquiry I ſhall make into your conduct; from 
« your behaviour in ſmall as well as great things, and from 
This judgment ſhowed 
plainly enough, that although Demetrius had cleared himſelf 
with regard to the charge of endeavouring to take away his 
brother's life, Philip however ſuſpected him from his union 
with the Romans. Theſe were in a manner the firſt ſparks 
of the war, that appeared in Philip's life-time, and which 
were to break into a flame under Perſeus his ſucceſſor. 

The king, ſome time after, ſent Philocles and Apelles as 
his ambaſſadors to Rome, not ſo much with the deſign of 
employing them in any negotiation, as to inquire how the 
inhabitants of that city ſtood affected with regard to Deme- 
trius; and to inquire ſecretly into what he had ſaid there, 


(particularly to Quintius) with regard to the ſucceſſion to the 


throne, Philip imagined that theſe two men were not at- 
tached to any party ; but they were Perſeus's adherents, and 
had engaged in his conſpiracy. Demetrius, who knew 
nothing of what was tranſatting (his brother's accuſation 


excepted) had no hopes of ever being able to pacify his 


father: eſpecially when he found that his brother had io 


d Liv. I. xlix, n. 20—24. 
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ordered matters, that he could not have the leaſt acceſs to 
him. All he therefore endeavoured was, to keep a watchful 
guard over his words and actions, in order to ſhun all occa- 
ſions of ſuſpicion and envy. He avoided ſpeaking of the 
Romans, or holding the leaſt correſpondence with them, 
even by letter, knowing it was this that chiefly incenſed the 
Macedonians againſt him. He ought to have taken theſe 
precautions ſooner: but this young prince, who had no ex- 
perience, and was frank and ſincere in all things, and judged 
of others from himſelf, imagined he had nothing to fear 
from a court, with whoſe intrigues and artifices he ought to 
have been better acquainted. 

Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in Macedon, 
that from the top of mount Hæmus, the Black ſea and the 
Adriatick, as well as the Danube and the Alps, might be 
diſcovered, was curious to have an ocular demonſtration 
of it; imagining that this proſpe& might be of ſome ſervice 
to the deſign he meditated, of making Italy the ſeat of war. 
He only took Perſeus with him, and ſent Demetrius into 
Macedonia; appointing Didas, governor of Pæonia, and one 
of the king's chief officers, to eſcort him. This governor 
was a creature of Perſeus, who had taught him his leſſon 
perfectly; and exhorted him, above all things, to inſinuate 
himſelf as artfully as poſſible into the opinion of the young 
prince, in order to diſcover all his ſecrets. 

Didas executed his commiſſion but too well. He agreed 
to every thing that Demetrius ſaid, lamented his ill fate, 
ſeemed to deteſt the injuſtice and inſincerity of his enemies, 
who repreſented him, on all occaſions, in the moſt odious 
light to his father; and offered to ſerve him to the utmoſt, 
in whatever lay in his power. Demetrius at laſt reſolved 
to fly to the Romans. He fancied that heaven had opened 
him a certain means, (for it was neceſſary to paſs through 
Pzonia, of which Didas, as I obſerved above, was governor) 
and accordingly he revealed his deſign to him. Didas, with- 
out loſs of time, ſent advice of this to Perſens, and the 
latter to king Philip; who, after having undergone incx- 
preſſible fatigues in his journey up mount Hæmus, was re— 
turned with no better informations from his inquiry than 
he carried with him. The monarch and his attendants did 
not however refute the vulgar opinion; in all probability, 
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that they might not expoſe ſo ridiculous a journey to the 
laughter of the public; rather than becauſe they had ſeen, 
from one and the ſame ſpot, rivers, ſeas, and mountains, at 
ſo vaſt a diſtance from one another. However that were, 
the king was at that time employed in the ſiege of a city 
called Petra, where the news I have mentioned was brought 
him. Heredotus, Demetrius's boſom-tfriend, was ſeized, and 
ſtrict orders were given, to keep a watchful eye over the 
prince. | 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was ſeized with a deep 
melancholy. This laſt attempt of Demetrius went to his 
heart. He thought, however, that it would be proper for 
him to wait till the return of the ambaſſadors whom he had 
ſent to Rome, and who had been taught their leſſon before 
they left Macedon. They reported exattly whatever had 
been diftated to them; and preſented the king with a forged 
letter, ſealed with the counterfeit ſeal of T. Quintius, in 
which he deſired Philip, ** not to be offended at his ſon 
« Demetrius, for ſome unguarded expreſſions which might 
„ have eſcaped him, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion to the 
crown; aſſuring him that he would not engage in any 
attempt contrary to the ties of blood and nature.” He 
concluded with obſerving, * that it was never in his thoughts 
eto give him ſuch counſel,” This letter confirmed all that 
Perſeus had advanced againſt his brother. Heredotus was 
put to the torture, and died on the rack, without charging his 
maſter with any thing. 

Perſeus again accuſed his brother before the king. His 
having projected the deſign of flying to the Romans, through 


Pæonia; and of bribing certain perſons to accompany him 


in his flight, was imputed to him. But the circumſtance 
which bore hardeſt againſt him was, the forged letter of 
Quintius. His father nevertheleſs did not declare himſelf 
publicly againſt him, reſolving to make away with him ſe— 
cretly; not out of regard to his ſon, but leſt the noiſe which 
the bringing him to execution would make, ſhould diſcover 
too viſibly the deſigns he projected againſt Rome. At his 
leaving Theſlalonica to go for Demetrias, he commanded 
Didas to diſpatch the young prince. The latter having 
carried Demetrius with him into Pæonia, poiſoned him at an 
entertainment that was made after a ſacrifice. Demetrius had 
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no ſooner drank the deadly draught, but he found himſelf 
ſeized with violent pains. He withdrew to his apartment, 
complaining bitterly of his father's cruelty, and loudly 
charging his brother with the crime of fratricide, and Didas 
with his barbarous treachery. His pains increaſing, two of 
Didas's domeſtics entered the room, threw blankets over his 
head, and ſtifled him. Such was the end of this young 
prince, who deſerved a much better fate. 

* Almoſt two years were elapſed, before the conſpiracy 
of Perſeus againſt his brother was diſcovered. In the mean 
time Philip, tortured by grief and remorſe, inceſſantly de- 
plored his ſon's murder, and reproached himfelt with his 
cruelty. His ſurviving ſon, who looked upon himſelf already 
as king; and to whom the courtiers began to attach them- 
ſelves, from the expeCtation that he would ſoon be their 
ſovereign, gave him no leſs pain. It was infinitely ſhocking 
to him to ſee his old age deſpiſed ; ſome waiting with the 
utmoſt impatience for his death, and others even not waiting 
for it. 

Among thoſe who had acceſs to him, Antigonus held the 
firſt rank. He was nephew of another * Antigonus, who 
had been Philip's guardian ; and under that name, and in that 
quality, had reigned ten years. This worthy man had always 
continued inviolably attached, both from duty and affettion, 
to the perſon of his prince, in the midſt of the tumults and 
cabals of the court. Perſeus had never cared for him ; but 
this inviolable attachment to his father made him his pro- 
feſſed enemy. Antigonus plainly perceived the danger to 
which he would be expoſed, when that prince ſhould ſuc— 
ceed to the crown. Finding that Philip began to fluctuate 
in thought ; and would, from time to time, ſigh and weep 
for his fon Demetrius, he thought it proper to take advantage 
of that diſpoſition ; when ſometimes liſtening to his diſcourſe 
on that ſubject, at other times beginning it himſelf, and 
regretting the precipitate manner in which that affair had 
been carried, he entered into his ſentiments and complaints, 
and thereby gave them new force. And as truth always 
leaves ſome footſteps, by which it may be diſcerned, he uſed 


e Liv. . XI. n. 54—57. 
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his utmoſt endeavours to trace out the ſecret intrigues of 
Perſeus's conſpiracy. 

The perſons who had the greateſt concern in that black 
affair, and of whom the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion might be enter- 
tained, were Apelles and Philocles, who had been ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome; and had brought from thence, as in 
the name of Quintius Flamininus, the letter which had 
proved ſo fatal to the young prince. It was generally 
whiſpered at court, that this whole letter was forged ; but ſtill 
this was only conjecture, and there was no proof of it. Very 
luckily, Xychus, who had accompanied Apelles and Philocles 
in quality of ſecretary of the embaſſy, happened upon ſome 
occaſion to apply to Antigonus. Immediately he put him 
under an arreſt, cauſed him to be carried to the palace, and 
leaving him under a ſtrong guard, went to Philip. © 1 
„ imagined. (ſays he) royal fir, from ſeveral things I have 
« heard you ſay, that nothing could give you greater pleaſure, 
than to know exactly what idea you ought to entertain of 
„your two ſons; and to diſcover which of them it was that 
* made an attempt on the other's life. You now have in 
„your power, the man who is beſt able to give you a 
perfect account of that whole affair, and this is Xychus. 
He is now in your palace, and you may command him to 
* be ſent for.” Xychus being immediately brought in, he 
firſt denied every thing : but he ſpoke ſo very faintly, that it 
was evident he would make a full diſcovery, upon being 
ever ſo little intimidated. Accordingly, the inſtant that the 
officer of juſtice appeared, he made a full confeſſion, revealed 
the whole intrigue of the ambaſſadors, and the ſhare he him- 
ſelf had in it. Immediately Philocles, who happened to be 
in court at that time, was ſeized ; but Apelles, who was 
abſent, hearing that Xychus had made a full diſcovery, fled to 
Italy. Hiſtory does not inform us of the particulars which 
were extorted from Philocles. Some pretend, that after 
having reſolutely denied the charge at firſt, he was utterly 
confounded upon his being confronted with Xychus. Ac- 
cording to other hiſtorians, he bore the torture with the utmoſt 
fortitude, and aſſerted his innocence to the laſt gaſp. All 
theſe things only revived the ſorrow of Philip ; a father 
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equally wretched, whether he turned his refleftions to his 
murdered ſon, or to him who was ſtill living. 

Perſeus being informed that his whole plot had been diſco- 
vered, knew too well his own power and credit to believe it 
neceſſary to ſecure himſelf by flight. The only precaution 
he took was, a reſolution to keep at a diſtance from court, 
as long as his father ſhould live, in order to withdraw himſelf 
from his reſentment. 

Philip did not believe it in his power to ſeize Perſeus, and 
bring him to condign puniſhment. The only thought he 
then entertained was, to prevent his enjoying, with impunity, 
the fruits of his inhuman guilt. In this view, he ſent for 
Antigonus, to whoſe great care he owed the diſcovery of the 
conſpiracy ; and whom he judged very well qualified, both 
on account of his perſonal merit, and of his uncle Antigo- 
nus's recent fame and glory to fill the Macedonian throne. 
* Reduced, ſays Philip, to the deplorable neceſſity of wiſhing 
that my fate, which other fathers deteſt as the moſt dread- 
« ful calamity that can befal them (the being childleſs;) I 
„ now am reſolving to bequeath to you a kingdom, which 1 
«* owe to the guardianſhip of your uncle; and which he not 
* only preſerved by his fidelity, but enlarged conſiderably by 
his valour, I know no man worthy of the crown but 

« yourſelf. And were there none capable of wearing 1t 
« with dignity, I had infinitely rather it ſhould be loſt for 
* ever, than that Perſeus ſhould have it, as the reward of his 
* 1mp1ous perfidy. Methinks I fhall ſee Demetrius riſe from 
the ſepulchre, and reſtored to his father, if I can be ſo 
% happy as to ſubſlitute you in his place; you, who only 
„ bewailed the untimely death of my dear ſon, and the un- 
« happy credulity which proved his deſtruction.“ 

After this, he beſtowed the higheſt honours on Antigonus, 
and took every opportunity of producing him in the moſt 
advantageous light to the public. Whilſt Perſeus reſided 
in Thrace, Philip made a progrels through ſeveral cities of 
Macedon, and recommended Antigonus to all the noblemen 
of the greateſt diſtinction, with the utmoſt zeal and affection : 
and, had fate allowed him a longer life, it was not doubted 
but he would have put him in poſſeſſion of the throne. 
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Having left Demetrias, he made a conſiderable ſtay in 
Theſſalonica, from whence he went to Amphipolis, where he 
fell dangerouſly ill. The phyſicians declared, that his ſick- 
neſs proceeded more from his mind than his body. Grief 
kept him continually awake ; and he frequently imagined he 
ſaw, in the dead of night, the ghoſt of the ill-fated Demetrius, 
reproaching him with his death, and calling down curſes 
on his head. He expired, bewailing one of his ſons with a 
ſhower of tears, and venting the moſt horrid imprecations 


againſt the other. Antigonus might have been raiſed to the 


throne, had the king's death been immediately divulged. 
Calligenes the phyſician, who preſided in all the conſultations, 
did not ſtay till the king had breathed his laſt ; but the very 
inſtant he ſaw that it was impoſſible for him to recover, he 
diſpatched couriers to Perſeus ; it having been agreed between 
them that he ſhould keep ſome in readineſs for that purpoſe ; 
and he concealed the king's death from every body out of the 
palace, till Perſeus appeared, whoſe ſudden arrival ſurpriſed 
all people. He then took poſſeſſion of the crown, which he 
had acquired by guilt. 

He reigned eleven years, the laſt four of which were 
employed in war againſt the Romans, for which he made 
preparations from his acceſſion to the throne. At laſt, Paulus 
Emilius gained a famous victory over him, which put an 
end to the kingdom of Macedon, To prevent my being 
obliged to divide and interrupt the ſeries of Perſeus's hiſtory, 
which has ſcarce any connection with that of the other kings, 
I ſhall refer it to the following Book, where it ſhall be related 
at large and without interruption. 
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SECT. II. The Death of Selucus Philopator, whoſe reign was 
ſhort and obſcure. He is ſucceeded by his brother Antiochus, 
ſurnamed Efnphanes. Sparks of the war which afterwards 
broke out between the kings of Egypt and Syria. Antiochus 
gains a viclory over Ptolemy. The Conqueror poſſeſſes him- 
felf of Egypt, and takes the king priſoner. A report pre. 
vailing that there was a general revolt, he goes into Paleſtine ; 
beſieges and takes Jeruſalem, where he exerciſes the moſt 
horrid cruellies. The Alexandrians, in the room of Philo. 
metor, who was Antiochus's priſoner, raiſe to the throne hs 
younger brother Ptolemy Evergetes, ſirnamed alſo Phyſcon. 
Antiochus renews the war with Egypt. The two brothers are 
reconciled. Ile marches towards Alexandria, in order to lay 
fiege lo it. Popilius, one of the Roman ambaſſadors, obliges 
him to quit Egypt, and not to moleſt the two brothers. 


G_SLEUCUS Philopator did not reign long in Aſia, nor did 

he perform any memorable action. Under him hap- 
pened the famous incident concerning Heliodorus, related in 
the ſecond book of * Maccabees. The holy city of Jeru- 
ſalem enjoyed at that time protound tranquillity. Onias the 
high-prieſt, inſpired by a ſpirit of piety, cauſed the laws of 
God to be ſtrictly obſerved there; and prompted even kings 
and 1dolatrous princes to have the holy place in the higheſt 
veneration. They honoured it with rich gifts; and king 
Seleucus furniſhed, from his own private revenues, all that 
vas neceſſary for the ſolemnization of the ſacrifices. Never- 
theleſs, the perfidy of a Jew called Simon, governor of the 
temple, raiſed on a ſudden a great diſorder in the city. This 
man, to revenge himſelf of the oppoſition which Onias the 
high-prieſt made to his unjuſt enterpriſes, informed the king 
that there were immenſe treaſures in the temple, which were 
not deſigned for the ſervice of the ſacrifices, and that he 
might ſeize upon them all. The king, on this information, 
ſent Heliodorus his firſt miniſter to Jeruſalem, with orders 
to carry off all thoſe treaſures. 


Heliodorus, after having been received by the high-prieſt 


f 2 Maccab, iii. 
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with honours of every kind, told him the motive of his 
journey ; and aſked him whether the information that had 
been given to the king, with regard to the treaſure, was true. 
The high-prieſt told him, that theſe treaſures were only de- 
poſited there as in truſt, and were allotted to the maintenance 
of widows and orphans ; that he could not in any manner 
diſpoſe of them in wrong of thoſe to whom they belonged ; 
and who imagined that they could not ſecure them better, 
than by depoſiting them in a temple, the holineſs of which 
was revered throughout the whole univerſe. This treaſure 
conſiſted of four hundred talents of filver (about fifty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling) and in two hundred talents of gold 
(three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling.) However, the 


- miniſter ſent from the prince, inſiſting on the orders he had 


received from court, told him plainly, that this money, 
whatever might be the conſequence, mult all be carried to 
the king. 

The day appointed for the carrying it off being come, 
Heliodorus came to the temple, with the reſolution to execute 
his commiſhon. Immediately the whole city was ſeized with 
the utmoſt terror. The prieſts dreſſed in their ſacerdotal 
veſtments, fell proſtrate at the foot of the altar ; beſeeching 
the Gop of heaven, who enacted the law with regard to de- 
polites, to preſerve thoſe laid up in his temple. Great num- 
bers flocked in crowds, and jointly beſought the Creator upon 
their knees, not to ſuffer ſo holy a place to be profaned. 
The women and maidens, covered with ſackcloth, were ſeen 
lifting up their hands to heaven. It was a ſpettacle truly 
worthy of compaſſion, to fee ſuch multitudes, and eſpecially 
the high-prieſt, pierced with the deepeſt affliction, upon 
account of ſo impious a ſacrilege. 

By this time Heliodorus, with his guards, was come to the 
gate of the treaſury, and preparing to break it open. But 
the * ſpirit of the Almighty now revealed itſelf by the moſt 


ſenſible marks; inſomuch that all thoſe who had dared to obey 


Heliodorus, were ſtruck down by a divine power, and 
ſeized with a terror which bereaved them of all their faculties. 


For there appeared to them a horſe richly capariſoned, which 


ruſhing at once upon Heliodorus, ſtruck him ſeveral times 


Sed ſpiritus omnipotentis Dei magnam fecit ſux oftentationis evidentian. 
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with his fore-feet. The man who fat on this horſe had a 
terrible aſpect, and his arms ſeemed of gold. At the ſame 
time were ſeen two young men whoſe beauty dazzled the 
eye, and who, ſtanding on each fide of Heliodorus, ſcourged 
him inceſſantly, and in the moſt violent manner, with their 
whips. Heliodorus falling from his horſe, was taken up, and 
put into his litter; and this man, who a moment before had 
come into the temple, followed by a great train of guards, 
was forced away from this holy place, and had no one to ſuc- 
cour him; and that, becauſe the power of Gop had diſplayed 
itſelf in the ſtrongeſt manner. By the ſame power he was 
caſt to the ground ſpeechleſs, and without ſhowing the leaſt 
ſign of life; whilſt the temple, which before reſounded with 
nothing but lamentations, now echoed with the ſhouts of all 
the people, who returned thanks to the Almighty, for having 
raiſed the glory of his holy temple by the effect of his power. 

But now, ſome of Heliodorus's friends beſought the high- 
prieſt to invoke Gop in his favour. Immediately Onias 
offered a ſacrifice for his health. Whilſt he was praying, the 
two young men above mentioned appeared to Heliodorus, and 
ſaid to him: © Return thanks to Onias the high-prieſt ; for 
* it is for his ſake that the LORD has granted you life. 
„After having been ſcourged from heaven, declare to the 
* whole world his miraculous power.“ Having ſpoken theſe 
* words, they vaniſhed. 

Heliodorus offered up ſacrifices, and made ſolemn vows to 
him who had reſtored him to life. He returned thanks to 
Onias, and went his way ; declaring to every one the won- 
derful works of the Almighty, to which he himſelf had been 
an eye-witneſs. The king aſking lum, whether he believed 
that another perſon might be ſent with ſafety to Jeruſalem, he 
anſwered: * In caſe you have any enemy, or any traitorous 
e wretch who has a deſign upon your crown, ſend him thither, 
and you will ſee him return back quite flead with ſcourg- 
ing, and he perhaps may die under it. For he who inha- 
„ biteth the heavens is himſelf preſent in that place: he is 
« the guardian and protector of it; and he ſtrikes thoſe 
* mortally who go thither to injure it.“ 

The king was ſoon puniſhed for this ſacrilegious act, by 
the very man whom he had commanded to plunder the tem- 
ple. Antiochus the Great, having, after his defeat at Sypilis, 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 


concluded the ignominious peace with the Romans before 
mentioned, had given them, among other hoſtages, Antiochus 
one of his ſons, and the younger brother of Seleucus. 
He reſided thirteen years in Rome. Seleucus his brother 
wanted him, but for what reaſon is not known {perhaps to 
put him at the head of fome military expedition which he 
might judge him capable of executing ;) and to obtain him, 
he ſent Demetrius his only ſon, who was but twelve years 
of age to Rome, as an hoſtage in Antiochus's room. During 
the abſence of the two heirs to the crown, one of whom was 
gone to Rome, and the other not returned from it; Helio- 
dorus imagined he might, with very little difficulty, ſeiſe 
upon it, by taking off Seleucus, and accordingly he poiſoned 
him. 

In this manner was fulfilled the propheſy of Daniel. After 
ſpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, he adds, 


h Then ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate a raifer of taxes in the 


glory of the kingdom; but within few days * he ſhall be de- 
ſtroyed, neither in anger nor in battle.” Theſe few words 
denote evidently the ſhort and obſcure reign of Seleucus, and 
the kind of death he was to die. The Hebrew text points 
him out ſtill more clearly. © There ſhall ariſe up in his 
place” of Antiochus © a man who, as an extortioner, a 
collector of taxes, ſhall cauſe to paſs away, and ſhall deſtroy 
the glory of the kingdom.” And indeed, this was the ſole 


employment of his reign. He was obliged to furniſh the 


Romans, by the articles of the peace concluded between 


them, a thouſand Þ talents annually; and the twelve years of 


this tribute end exactly with his life. He reigned but eleven 
years, 

i Antiochus, afterwards ſirnamed Epiphanes, who was 
returning from Rome into Syria, had advice brought at 
Athens, of the death of his brother Seleucus. He was told 
that the uſurper had a very ſtrong party, but that another was 


8 Appian. in Syr. p. 116. 
i Appian. in Syr. p. 116, 117. Hieron. in Dan, 


The Hebrew word may 1ignify either gays or years, 
+ About 150, oool. 
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forming in favour of Ptolemy, whoſe claim was founded 
in right of his mother, the late king's ſiſter. Antiochus had 
recourſe to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Attalus his 
brother, who ſeated him on the throne, after having expelled 
Heliodorus. 

The prophet Daniel, from verſe 21 of chapter xi, to the 
end of chapter xii, foretels every thing that was to befal 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel perſecutor of the 
Jews, and who is pointed out elſewhere by the * * little 
horn which was to iſſue out of one of the four large horns.” 
I ſhall explain this propheſy hereafter. 

Here (chap. x1. verſe 21.) the prophet deſcribes his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. ** And in his,“ Seleucus's, * eſtate 
{hall ſtand up a vile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give the 
honour of the kingdom: but he ſhall come in peaceably, and 
obtain the kingdom by flatteries.” Antiochus's conduct ſhall 
ſhow how vile he was. It is ſaid, * that to him they ſhall not 
give the honours of the kingdom.” He did not obtain the 
crown, either by right or birth, as his brother Seleucus had 
left behind him a ſon who was his lawful heir, or by the 
free choice of the people; Eumenes and Attalus having ſet 
it on his head, Being returned from the weſt peaceably (or 
rather ſecretly) to ſurpriſe his rival, he won the hearts of the 
people by his artifices, and a ſpecious appearance of clemency. 

He aſſumed the title of Eprphanes, that is, wuſtrious, 
which title was never worſe applied. The whole ſeries of 
his life will ſhow, that he deſerved much more that of 
Epimanes (mad or furious) which ſome people gave him. 

Some circumſtances related of him prove how juſtly the 
epithet vile is beſtowed upon him in ſcripture. He uſed 
frequently to go out of his palace, accompanied only by 
two or three domeſtics, and ramble up and down the ſtreets 
of Antioch. He would ſpend his time in talking with gold- 
ſmiths and engravers in their ſhops, and in diſputing with 
them on the moſt minute particulars relating to the arts they 
profeſſed, and which he ridiculouſly boaſted he underſtood 
as well as they. He would very often ſtoop ſo low as to 
converſe with the dregs of the populace, and mix indiſcri- 
minately with them in the places where they were aſſembled. 


* Dan, viii.g. I Athen. I. v. p. 193. 
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On theſe occaſions he would fit and drink with foreigners of 
the meaneſt condition of life. Whenever he heard of any 
party of pleaſure between young people, he uſed to go 
(without ſaying a word to any perſon) and join in all their 
wanton fooleries; would carouſe and ſing with them, with- 
out obſerving the leaſt order or decorum. He ſometimes 
would take it into his head to diveſt himſelf of his royal 


habit, and put on a Roman robe; and in that garb would 


go from ſtreet to ſtreet, as he had ſeen the candidates do in 
the election for dignities. He aſked the citizens to favour 
him with their votes, by giving his hand to one, by em- 
bracing another, and ſometimes would ſet up for ædile, and 
at other times for tribune, After having got himſelf elected, 
he would call for the Curule chair,“ when ſeating himſelf 
in it, he judged the petty ſuits relating to contratts of buy- 
ing or ſelling, and pronounced ſentence with as much ſeriouſ- 
neſs and gravity, as if he decided affairs of the utmoſt im- 
portance, We are likewiſe told, that he was very much 
given to drinking; that he ſquandered away a great part of 
his revenues in exceſs and debauch; and that, when intoxi- 
cated in liquor, he would frequently ſcower up and down 
the city, throwing away handfuls of money among the popu- 
lace, and crying, catch as catch can. At other times, he 
would leave his palace (dreſſed in a Roman robe, with a 
crown of roſes on his head) and walk without attendants 
about the ſtreets; on which occaſions, if any perſon offered 
to follow him, he uſed to pelt him with ſtones, always carry- 
ing a great quantity under his robe, for that purpoſe. He 
uſed often to go and bathe himſelf in the public baths with 
the common people, where he committed ſuch extrava- 
gances, as made every body deſpiſe him. After what has 
been ſaid (and I omit a great many other particulars) I 
ſubmit to the reader's judgment, whether Antiochus did not 


merit the title of /en/ele/s, rather than that of 2{{uſtrious. 
n Scarce was Antiochus well ſeated on the throne, but 


Jaſon, brother of Onias the Jewiſh high-prieſt, having 
formed a deſign to ſupplant his brother, offered that prince, 
| G 2 


m 2 Maccab. c. iv. 


* This was an ivory chair, which was allowed in Rome to none but the 
chief magiſtrates, | 
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ſecretly, three hundred and ſixty talents (about ninety thou. 
ſand pounds ſterling) beſides eighty more (about twelve thou. 
ſand pounds) for another article, upon condition that he 
ſhould appoint him high-prieſt. He ſucceeded in his nego. 
ciation; and accordingly Onias, who was univerſally revered 
for his ſtrict piety and juſtice, was depoſed, and Jaſon eſta. 
bliſhed in his room. The latter ſubverted entirely the reli- 
gion of his anceſtors, and brought infinite calamities upon 
the Jewiſh nation, as appears from the ſecond book of the 
Maccabees, and Joſephus. 

* In Egypt, from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Cleo- 
patra his widow, ſiſter of Antiochus Epiphanes, had aſſumed 
the regency, and the tuition of her young ſon ; and had ac- 
quitted herfelt with the greateſt care and prudence. But 
dying that year, the regency fell to Lenæus, a nobleman of 
great diſtinction in that country; and Eulæus the eunuch 
was appointed to ſuperintend the king's education. Theſe 
were no ſooner in their employments, but they ſent a depu- 
tation to demand Cœloſyria and Paleſtine of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; a demand that very ſoon after occaſioned a war 
between the two crowns. Cleopatra who was mother of 
one of theſe kings, and ſiſter to the other, had prevented 
them as long as ſhe lived, from coming to a rupture. But 
the new regents did not ſhew ſo much regard for Antiochus, 
nor ſcruple to demand of him what they believed their ſove- 
reign's right. o It is certain that the Egyptian monarchs 
had always poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of theſe provinces from 
the firſt Ptolemy, till Antiochus the Great diſpoſſeſſed 
Ptolemy Epiphanes of them, and left them to Seleucus his 
ſon with no other right than that of conqueſt. They had 
deſcended, from the latter, to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretenſions, declared, that, 
in the laſt diviſion of the empire between the four ſucceſſors 
of Alexander, who poſlefſed themſelves of all countries after 
the battle of Iſſus, theſe provinces had been aſſigned to 
Ptolemy Soter ; that himſelf, and his ſucceſſors to the crown 
of Egypt, had enjoyed them from that time, till the battle 
of Paneas, the gaining of which had enabled Antiochus the 
Great to diſpoſſeſs Egypt of thoſe provinces : that this prince 


„ Hieron, in Dan. * Polyb. in Legat. c. Ixxii--lxxxil. 
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had ſtipulated, when he gave his daughter to the king of 
Egypt, to reſtore to him at the ſame time thoſe provinces as 
her dowry ; and that this was the principal article of the 
marriage contract. 

Antiochus denied both theſe facts, and pretended that, on 
the contrary, in the general diviſion which had been made 
of Alexander's empire, all Syria (including Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine) had been aſſigned to Seleucus Nicator; and that 
conſequently they belonged juſtly to the prince in poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Syria. With regard to the marriage 
contract, by virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back 
thoſe provinces, he aſſerted, that it was an abſolute chimæra. 
In fine, after having given their reaſons on both ſides, with- 
out coming to any concluſion, they found it neceſlary to 
decide their pretenſions by force of arms. 

? Ptolemy Philometor, being entered his fifteenth year, was 
declared of age. Great preparations were made in Alexandria 


for the ſolemnity of his coronation, according to the Egyptian 


cuſtom. Antiochus ſent Apollonius, one of the chief noble- 
men of his court, with the charatter of Amballador, to be 
preſent on that occaſion, and to congratulate him upon it in 
his name. This, in outward appearance, was done in honour 
of his nephew; but the real motive was to diſcover, if 
poſlible, the deſigns of that court with reſpect to the pro- 
vinces of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, as well as what meaſures 
were taking with regard to them. The inſtant he heard, on 
the return of Apollonius, that all things were preparing for 
war, he went by ſea to Joppa, vilited the frontiers of the 
country; and put it into a condition of defending itſelf 
againſt all the attacks of the Egyptians. 

In his progreſs, he took Jeruſalem in his way. Jaſon and 
the whole city received him there with the greateſt pomp and 
magnificence. Notwithſtanding the honours paid him in 
Jeruſalem, he afterwards brought great calamities on that 
city and the whole Jewiſh nation. From Jeruſalem he went 
to Phcenicia, and atter having ſettled all things in every place 
through which he paſſed, he returned to Antioch. 

4 The ſame Apollonius had been ſent by Antiochus to 
Rome, at the head of an embaſſy. He made excuſes to the 


d Liv. 1. xh. B. 9: 


P 1 Maccab. iv. 21, 22. 
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ſenate for his maſter's having ſent the tribute later than was 
ſtipulated by the treaty. Beſides the ſum due, he made a 
preſent to the people of ſeveral golden vales. He demanded, 
in that prince's name, that the alliance and friendſhip, which 
had been granted his father ſhould be renewed with him; 
and defired that the Romans would give him ſuch orders 
as ſuited a king, who valued himſelf on being their affec. 
tionate and faithful ally. He added, that his ſovereign 
could never forget the great favours he had received from 
the ſenate; from all the youths of Rome; and from per— 
ſons of all ranks and conditions during his abode 1n that 
city, where he had been treated, not merely as an hoſtage, 
but as a monarch. The ſenate made an obliging anſwer to 
theſe ſeveral particulars, and diſmiſſed Apollonius, with the 
higheſt marks of diſtinction, and laden with preſents. It 
was well known, from the Roman ambaſſadors who had 
been in Syria, that he was very much eſteemed by the king, 
and had the higheſt regard for the Romans. 

" Jaſon, the year following, ſent his brother Menelaus to 
Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, and to negociate 
ſome other affairs of great importance. But that perfidious 
wretch, in the audience to which he was admitted, inſtead 
of confining himſelf to the orders of his commiſſion, ſup- 
planted his brother, and obtained his office, by offering three 
hundred talents more than he did. This new choice gave 
riſe to tumults, diſorders, murders, and ſacrilegious acts; but 
the death of Onias, who was univerſally beloved and re- 
vered, crowned the whole. Antiochus, though ſo very hard- 
hearted, however lamented his death, and brought the mur— 
derer to condign puniſhment. I make only a tranſient men- 
tion of theſe facts, and omit the principal circumſtances of 
them, becauſe they belong properly to the hiſtory of the 
Jews, which does not enter into my plan, and of which I re- 
late only ſuch particulars at large as are too important to be 


entirely omitted, or abridged in ſuch a manner as to preſerve 
their beauty. 


* Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius from 
the Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, with which 


r 2 Maccab. iv. 23, &c. s Liv. I. xlii. n. 9. Polyb. in Legat. c. Ixxi, 
Ixxii. Juſtin, I. xxxiy. c. 2. Diod, Legat. xviii. Hieron in Daniel. 
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he ſaw himſelf threatened by Ptolemy, on account of Cœlo- 
ſyria and Paleſtine ; finding himſelf in a condition to begin 
it, reſolved not to wait for it in his own dominions, but to 
carry his arms into the enemy's country. He imagined that, 
as Ptolemy was but ſixteen, and was governed entirely by 
weak miniſters, he ſhould be able to bring him to what terms 
he pleaſed. He was perſuaded that the Romans, under 
whoſe protection the Egyptians had put themſelves, were 
engaged in ſo many affairs, that it would be impoſſible for 
them to give the latter the leaſt ſuccour ; and that the war 
they were carrying on againſt Perſeus, king of Macedon, 
would not allow them leiſure for it. In a word, he thought 
the preſent juncture very favourable for him to decide his 
difference with the Egyptians on account of thoſe provinces, 

In the mean time, to obſerve meaſures with the Romans, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to the ſenate to repreſent the right he had 
to the provinces of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, of which he was 
actually poſſeſſed, and the neceſſity he was under of engaging 
in a war in order for the ſupport of them; immediately after 
which he put himſelf at the head of his army, and marched 
towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's army came up 
with his near mount Caſius and Peluſium; and fought a 
battle, in which Antiochus was victorious. He made ſo good 
an uſe of his ſucceſs, that he put the frontier in a condition 


to ſerve as a barrier, and to check the utmoſt efforts the 


Egyptians might make to recover thoſe provinces. This was 
his firſt expedition into Egypt : after which without engaging 
in any other enterpriſe that year, he returned to Tyre, and 
made the neighbourhood of it the winter-quarters for his 
army. 

During his ſtay there, three perſons deputed from the 
Sanhedrim of Jeruſalem, came to complain of Menelaus, 
whom they proved to be guilty in his preſence of impiety 
and ſacrilege. The king was going to condemn him, but, at 
the requeſt of Ptolemy Macron, one of his miniſters in the 
intereſt of Menelaus, he cleared him, and put to death the 
three deputies as falſe witneſſes; * an action,“ ſays the author 
of the Maccabees, * © ſo very unjuſt, that, before the 
Scythians, they would have been judged innocent.” The 


t 2 Maccab. iv. 44—50, u 2 Maccab. Iv. 47. 
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Tyrians, touched with compaſſion at their unhappy fate, 
gave them honourable interment. 

* This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been governor 
of the iſland of Cyprus, under king Ptolemy Philometor, 
had kept in his own hands, during the minority of that 
monarch, all the revenues of that country ; and could never 
be prevailed on to deliver them up to the miniſters, though 
they made the warmeſt inſtances upon that head; but had 
conſtantly refuſed to regard them, from juſtly ſuſpecting 
their fidelity, At the coronation of the king, he brought 
the whole treaſure to Alexandria, and depoſited it in the ex- 
chequer. A rare inſtance of a noble diſregard of wealth, in 
a man who had all the finances at his diſpoſal! So conſt. 
derable a ſum, and coming at a time when the govern- 
ment was in extreme want of money, had done him great 
honour, and gained him prodigious credit at court. But 
afterwards, exaſperated at ſome ill treatment he met with 
from the miniſters, or at his not having been rewarded for 
ſo important a ſervice, he rebelled againſt Ptolemy, entered 
into Antiochus's ſervice, and delivered up the iſland of 
Cyprus to him. That king received him with infinite ſatiſ- 
faction, took him into the number of his confidents, made 
him governor of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine; and ſent to 
Cyprus, in his room, Crates, who had commanded in the 
caſtle at Jeruſalem under Soſtratus. Large mention is made 
of this Ptolemy Macron in the books of the Maccabees. 

Antiochus ſpent the whole winter in making freſh pre- 
parations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt; and, the inſtant 
the ſeaſon would permit it, invaded that country both by ſea 
and land. Ptolemy had raiſed a very conſiderable army, but 
without ſucceſs; for Antiochus gained a ſecond battle on the 
frontiers, took the city of Peluſium, and marched to the 
very center of Egypt. In this laſt defeat of the Egyp- 
tians, it was in his power not to have ſuffered a ſingle man 
to eſcape; but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, 
inſtead of making uſe of the advantage he had gained, he 
himfelf rode up and down on all ſides, and obliged his ſoldiers 


x Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 126, 2 Maccab. x. 13. viii. 8. iv. 29. & 
1 Maccab. in. 38. 


Y 2 Mac. v. 1, 1 Maccah, i. 179—209. Hieron, in Dan, Diod. in Excerpt. 
Valeſ. p. 311. 
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to diſcontinue the ſlaughter. This clemency gained him the 
hearts of the Egyptians; and when he advanced into the 
country, all the inhabitants came in crowds to pay their ſub- 
miſſion to him; ſo that he ſoon took Memphis and all the 
reſt of Egypt, except Alexandria, which alone held out againſt 
him. 

Philometor was either taken, or elſe ſurrendered himſelf 
to Antiochus, who ſet him at full liberty. After this, they 
had but one table; lived, ſeemingly, in great friendſhip ; 
and, for ſome time, Antiochus affected to be extremely care- 
ful of the intereſts of the young king his nephew, and to 
regulate his affairs as his guardian. But when he had once 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the country, under that pretext he ſeized 
whatever he thought fit, plundered all places, and enriched 


' himſelf, as well as his ſoldiers, with the ſpoils of the 


Egyptians. 

* Philometor made a miſerable figure all this time. In 
the field, he had always kept as far as poſſible from danger, 
and had not even ſhown himſelf to thoſe who fought for 
him. And after the battle, in how abject a manner did he 
ſubmit himſelf to Antiochus, by whom he ſuffered himſelf 
to be diſpoſſeſſed of ſo fine a kingdom, without undertaking 
any thing to preſerve it! This, however, was not ſo much 
owing to want of courage, and natural capacity (for he after- 
wards gave proofs of both) as the effect of his ſoft and effemi- 
nate education under Eulzus his governor. That eunuch, 
who alſo was his prime miniſter, had uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to plunge him in luxury and effeminacy, in order to 
make him incapable of affairs, and to make himſelf as neceſ- 


ſary when the young prince ſhould be of age, as he had 


been during his minority; and thereby engroſs all power in 


his own hands. 

* Whilſt Antiochus was in Egypt, a falſe report of his 
death ſpread throughout Paleſtine. Jaſon thought this a 
proper opportunity to recover the employment he had loſt in 
that country. Accordingly he marched with a few more than 
a thouſand men to Jeruſalem; and there, by the aſſiſtance 
of his partizans in the city, made himſelf maſter of it; drove 


* Juſtin. I. Xxxiv. c. 2. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 310. 


a 1 Maccab. i. 20—29. 2 Maccab. v. 15—21. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 7. 
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I out Tenelaus, who withdrew to the citadel, exerciſed eve 
1 ſpecies of cruelty upon his fellow - citizens. and unmercifully 
11 put to death all thoſe who fell into his hands, and whom he 
W conſidered as his enemies. 

When advice of this was brought Antiochus in Egypt, 
| he concluded that the Jews had made a general inſurrection, 
ſl. and therefore ſet forward immediately to quell it. The cir- 
4s l Wt. cumſtance which moſtly exaſperated him was, his being 
| ll {il informed that the inhabitants of Jeruſalem had made great 
Ih rejoicings, when a falſe report had prevailed of his death. He 
4 ö 19 therefore beſieged the city, took it by ſtorm; and during the 

I three days that it was abandoned to the fury of the ſoldiers, he 
110 cauſed fourſcore thouſand men to be inhumanly butchered. 

| 
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Forty thouſand were alſo taken priſoners, and the like num- 
| ber ſold to the neighbouring nations. 
I But not yet ſatisfied, this impious monarch entered for- 
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[| 1 cibly into the temple as far as the ſanctuary and the moſt 

1 "I [| facred places; even polluting, by his preſence, the holy 

l 1 11 of holies, whither the traitor Menelaus led him. After this, 
0 


adding ſacrilege to profanation, he carried away the altar of 
100 perfumes, the table for the ſnew-bread, the candleſtick with 
Mt, | ſeven branches belonging to the ſanctuary (all theſe were of 
1 gold; ) with ſeveral other vaſes, utenſils, and gifts of kings, 
1440 alſo of gold. He plundered the city, and returned to An- 
tioch laden with the ſpoils of Judea and Egypt, all which 
Wy together amounted to immenſe * ſums. To complete the 
160 j il calamity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his ſetting out, appointed, 
1 as Governor over Judea, a Phrygian, Philip by name, a 
1 man of great cruelty: He nominated Andronicus, a man of 
the like barbarous diſpoſition, governor of Samaria; and 
beſtowed on Menelaus, the moſt wicked of the three, the 
title of high- prieſt, inveſting him with the authority annexed 
to that office. 
b Such was the beginning of the calamities which had 
been foretold to Jeruſalem by ſtrange phenomena in the 
ſkies, that had appeared there, ſome time before, during forty 
days ſucceſſively. Theſe were men, ſome on horſeback, 
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» We are told in the Maccabees, Book II. ch. i. ver. 14. that he carried 
off from the temple only cighteen hundred talents, which are equivalent to 
about two hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling. 
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and others on foot, armed with ſhields, lances, and ſwords, 
who forming conſiderable bodies, combated in the air like 
two armies 1n battle, 

© The Alexandrians, ſeeing Philometor in the hands of 
Antiochus, whom he ſuffered to govern his kingdom at diſ- 
cretion, conſidered him as loſt to them, and therefore ſeated 
his younger brother upon the throne, which they firſt de- 
clared void. On this occaſion he had the name of Pto- 
lemv Evergetes II. given him, which was ſoon cuanged to 
that of Cacergetes ; the former ſignifying beneficent, and the 
latter malevolent. He afterwards was nicknamed *“ Phy/con, 
or tun- bellied, becauſe his immoderate eating had made him 
remarkably corpulent. © Moſt hiſtorians mention him under 
the latter epithet. Cineas and Cumanus were appointed 
his chief miniſters, and were ordered to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to reſtore, if poſſible, the affairs of the kingdom 
to their former flouriſhing condition. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what was tranſacting, took 
occaſion thereupon to return a third time into Egypt, under 
the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring the dethroned monarch ; 
but in reality, to make himſelf abſolute maſter of ihe king- 
dom. He defeated the Alexandrians in a ſea-fight near 
Peluſium, marched his forces into Egypt, and advanced 
directly towards Alexandria, in order to beſiege it. The 
young king conſulted his two miniſters, who adviſed him to 
ſummon a grand council, compoſed of all the principal 
officers of the army; and to deliberate with them, on the 
meaſures proper to be taken in the preſent exigency. After 
many debates, they came at laſt to this reſolution; that, as 
their affairs were reduced to ſo low an ebb, it would be 
abſolutely neceſſary for them to endeavour a reconciliation 


with Antiochus; and that the ambaſſadors of the ſeveral 


ſtates of Greece, who were in Alexandria at that time, 
ſhould be deſired to employ their mediation, to which they 
readily conſented. 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus with 
the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of Ptolemy's 
ambaſſadors, who had the ſame inſtructions. He gave them 


© A. M. 3835. Ant. J. C. 169. Porphyr. in Græc. Euſeb. Scalig. 
d Athen. I. iv. p. 184. © Polyb. in Leg. c. Ixxxi. 
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a very gracious reception in his camp, regaled them that day 
in a very magnificent manner, and appointed them to make 
their propoſals on the morrow. The Achæans ſpoke firſt, 
and afterwards the reſt in their turns. All were unanimous 
in their accuſation of Eulæus; aſcribing the calamities of the 
war to his mal-adminiſtration, and to the minority of Pte. 
lemy Philometor. At the ſame time, they apologized in a 
very artful manner for the new king, and employed all the 
powers of their rhetoric to move Antiochus in his favour, 
in order to induce him to treat with Ptolemy ; laying great 
ftreſs on their affinity. 

Antiochus, in the anſwer he gave, agreed entirely with 
them as to the cauſe and origin of the war; took occaſion 
from thence to inforce the right he had to Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine; alledged the reaſons we have related above; 
and produced ſome authentic inſtraments, which were judged 
ſo ſtrong, that all the members of this congreſs were con- 
vinced that he had the juſteſt right to thoſe provinces. As 
5 to the conditions of the peace, he poſtponed them till 
11 another opportunity ; promiſing them that he would make 
N preparations for a ſolemn treaty, as ſoon as two abſent per- 
| ſons, whom he named, ſhould be with him; declaring, at the 
fame time, that he would not take a ſingle ſtep without 
them. 

After this anſwer he decamped, came to Naucratis, 
marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to beſiege it. 
e t In this extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes and Cleopatra his 
| ſiſter, who were in the city, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome; 
repreſenting the calamity to which they were reduced, and 
imploring the aid of the Romans. The amballadors ap- 
peared, in the audience to which they were admitted by 
the ſenate, with all the marks of ſorrow uſed at that time 
in the greateſt alflictions, and made a ſpeech ſtill more affect- 
ing. They obſerved, that the authority of the Romans was 
ſo much revered by all nations and kings; and that Antio- 
chus, particularly, had received ſo many obligations from 
them, that, if they would only declare by their ambaſſadors, 
that the ſenate did not approve of his making war againſt 
kings in alliance with Rome, they did not doubt but Antio- 
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chus would immediately draw off his troops from Alexandria, 
and return to Syria. That, ſhould the ſenate refuſe to afford 
them their protection, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, being expelled 
from their kingdom, would be immediately reduced to fly 
to Rome; and that it would reflect a diſhonour on the 
Romans, ſhould the world have an opportunity to ſay, that 
they had negletted to aid the king and queen, at a time when 
their affairs were ſo deſperate. 

The ſenate, moved with their remonſtrances, and per- 
ſuaded that it would not be for the intereſt of the Romans 
to ſuffer Antiochus to attain to ſuch a height of power, which 
would be too formidable, ſhould he unite the crown of 
Egypt to that of Syria, reſolved to ſend an embaſſy to Egypt, 
to put an end to the war. C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, 
and C. Hoſtilius, were appointed for this important negoci- 
ation. Their inſtructions were, that they ſhould firſt wait 
upon Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy : ſhould order 
them, in the name of the ſenate, to ſuſpend all hoſtilities, 
and put an end to the war: and that, ſhould either of the 
parties refuſe a compliance, the Romans would no longer 
conſider them as their friend and ally. As the danger was 
imminent, three days after the reſolution had been taken in 
the ſenate, they ſet out from Rome with the Egyptian am- 
baſſadors. 

A little before their departure, ſome Rhodian am- 
baſſadors arrived in Egypt, who came expreſsly to terminate, 
if poſſible, the diviſions between the two crowns. They 
landed at Alexandria, and went from thence to Antiochus's 
camp. They did all that lay in their power to induce them 
to an accommodation with the king of Egypt ; ſtrongly 
inſiſting on the friendſhip with which both crowns had ſo 
long honoured them ; and how nearly it concerned them to 
employ their good offices, in order to ſettle a laſting peace 
between them. As they expatiated conſiderably on theſe 
common places, Antiochus interrupted them, and declared 
in few words: that they had no occaſion to make long 
harangues on this ſubjeft; that the crown belonged to the 
elder of the two brothers, with whom he had concluded apeace, 
and contrafted a ftritt frienaſhip; that, if he were recalled 


2 Polyb. Legat. lx#xiv, 
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and replaced upon the throne, the war would be ended at | 
once. | 
„ He ſaid theſe words, but harboured a very different 
deſign; his view being only to perplex affairs for the attain. 
ment of his own ends. The reſiſtance he met with from 
Alexandria, the fiege of which he plainly faw he ſhould be 
forced to raiſe, obliged him to change his plan, and con- 
clude, that it would henceforwards be his intereſt to keep 
up an enmity and occaſion a war between the two brothers 
which might weaken them to ſuch a degree, that it ſhould | 
be in his power to overpower both whenever he pleaſed, 
In this view he raiſed the ſiege, marched towards Memphis; 
and gave Philometor, in outward appearance, poſſeſſion of 
the whole kingdom, Peluſium excepted, which he kept as 2 
key for entering Egypt when he pleaſed, and the inſtant 
matters ſhould be ripe for his purpoſe. After having made 
theſe diſpoſitions, he returned to Antioch. | 

Philometor began at laſt to wake from the lethargy, into 
which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, and to be 
ſenſible of all the calamities theſe revolutions had brought 
upon him. He had even natural penetration enough to ſee 
through Antiochus's deſign ; and that king's keeping poſſeſ. 
ſion of Peluſium entirely opened his eyes. He ſaw plainly, 
that he kept this key of Egypt with no other view but to re. 
enter by it, when his brother and himſelf ſhould be reduced 
ſo low, as to be unable to make the leaſt reſiſtance ; and that 
then, both would fall victims to his ambition. The inſtant 
therefore that Antiochus marched away, he ſent to inform 
his brother, that he deſired they might come to an accom- 
modation, which was accordingly effetted, by the mediation 
of Cleopatra their filter, on condition that the two brothers 
ſhould reign jointly. Philometor returned to Alexandru, 
and Egypt was reſtored to its former tranquillity, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, particularly thoſe of Alexandra, 
who had ſuffered exceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus ſpoken from his heart, when he declared 
that the ſole deſign of his coming into Egypt was to reſtore 
Philometor to his throne, he would have been pleaſed to 
hear that the two brothers were reconciled. But he ws 
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far from entertaining ſuch thoughts; and I before obſerved, 
that he concealed beneath thoſe ſpecious profeſſions, an in- 
tention to cruſh the two brothers, after they ſhould have 
reduced each other by a war. 

The brothers, convinced that Antiochus would again 
invade them with great vigour, ſent ambaſſadors into Greece, 
to deſire ſome auxiliary forces from the Achæans. The 


aſſembly was held in Corinth, The two kings requeſted 


only a thouſand foot under the command of Lycortas, and 
two hundred horſe under Polybius. They had alſo given 
orders for raiſing a thouſand mercenary troops. Callicrates, 
who preſided in the aſſembly, oppoſed the requeſt made by 
the ambaſſadors, upon pretence that it would not be for 
the intereſt of the Achæan confederates, to concern them- 
ſelves in any manner with foreign affairs; but that they 
ought to preſerve their ſoldiers, to be in a condition to aid 
the Romans, who, it was believed, would ſoon come to a 
battle with Perſeus. Lycortas and Polybius then ſpeaking, 
obſerved, among other things, that Polybius having been 
the year before with Marcius, who commanded the Roman 
army in Macedonia, to offer him the aid which the Achæan 
league had decreed to ſend him; the conſul thanked him, 
and ſaid, that as he had got footing in Macedonia, he ſhould 
not want the aid of the allies; and therefore that the Achæans 
could not have that pretext for abandoning the kings of 
Egypt. Beſides, that as the league was able, without the 
leaſt inconveniency, to levy thirty or forty thouſand men, 
conſequently ſo ſmall a number as was deſired by the Egyp- 
tian princes, would not leſſen their ſtrength. That the 
Achæan confederates ought to embrace the opportunity they 
now had of aiding the two kings ; that it would be the higheſt 
ingratitude in them, to forget the favours they had received 
from the Egyptians ; and that their refuſal on this occaſion 
would be a violation of the treaties and oaths on which the 
alliance was founded. As the majority were for granting 
the aid, Callicrates diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors, upon pretence 
that it was contrary to the laws, to debate on an affair of 
that nature in ſuch an aſſembly. 


It therefore was held, ſome time after, in Sicyon; and 


i Polyb. Legat. Ixxxix-Xci. 
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as the members were upon the point of taking the ſame re. 
ſolution, Callicrates read a forged letter from Q. Marcius, 
by which the Achwzans were exhorted to employ their 
mediation for terminating the war between the two Ptolemys 
and Antiochus, and in conſequence cauſed a decree to paſs, 
whereby the Achæan confederates agreed to ſend only an 
embaſſy to thoſe princes. 


Wil!!! A. M. * The inſtant that Antiochus heard of the reconciliation 
„„ A of the two brothers, he reſolved to employ his whole force 


l 168. againſt them. Accordingly he ſent his fleet early into 
| Cyprus, to preſerve the poſſeſſion of that iſland : At the 
ſame time he marched at the head of a very powerful land 
army, with the deſign to conquer Egypt openly, and not 
pretend, as he had before done, to fight the cauſe of one of 
| his nephews. Upon his arrival at Rhinocorura, he found 
if | ambaſſadors from Philometor, who told him, That their 
ſovereign was very ſenſible that he owed his reſtoration to 
Antiochus ; that he conjured him not to deſtroy. his own 
work by employing fire and {word ; but on the contrary, to 
acquaint him amicably with his pretenſions. Antiochus, 
throwing off the maſk, no longer uſed the tender and affec- 
tionate expreſſions of which he had till then been ſo oſten- 
tatiouſly laviſh, but declared himſelf at once an enemy to 
both. He told the ambaſſadors, that he inſiſted upon having 
the iſland of Cyprus with the city of Peluſium, and all the 
land along the arm of the Nile, on which it was ſituated, 
reſigned to him for ever; aſſuring them, that he was deter- 
mined to conclude a peace upon no other conditions, He 
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| 10 alſo fixed a day for a final anſwer to his demand. 
110 | Ll The time being elapſed, and the ſatis faction he pretended 
1 | "Wl to require not being made, he began hoſtilities ; penetrated 


as far as Memphis, ſubjecting the whole country through 
which he paſſed; and there received the ſubmiſſion of almoſt 
all the reſt of the kingdom. He afterwards marched to- 
ward Alexandria, with deſign to beſiege that city, the pol- 
ſeſſion of which would have made him abſolute maſter of 
all Egypt. He would certainly have ſucceeded in his enter: 
prize, had he not been checked in his career by the Roman 


k Liv, I. xXly, n. 11-13. Polyb. Legat. xcii. 
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embaſſy, which broke all the meaſures he had been ſo long 
taking, in order to poſſeſs himſelf of Egypt. 

We before obſerved, that the ambaſſadors who were 
nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the utmoſt 
diligence. They landed at Alexandria, juſt at the time 
Antiochus was marching to beſiege it. The ambaſſadors 
came up with him at * Eleuſine, which was not a mile from 
Alexandria. The king ſeeing Popilius, with whom he had 
been intimately acquainted at Rome, when he was an hoſt. 


age in that city, opened his arms to embrace him as his old 


friend. The Roman, who did not conſider himſelf on that 
occaſion as a private man, but a ſervant of the public, 
deſired to know, before he anſwered his compliment, whether 
he ſpoke to a friend, or an enemy of Rome. He then gave 
him the decree of the ſenate, bid him read it over, and 
return him an immediate anſwer. Antiochus, after peruſing 
it, ſaid, that he would examine the contents of it with his 
friends, and give his anſwer in a ſhort time, Popilius, en- 
raged at the king for talking of delays, drew, with the wand 
he held in his hand, a circle round Antiochus, and then 
raiſing his voice; Anſwer,” ſays he, the ſenate, before 
you ſtir out of that circle.” The king quite confounded at 
ſo haughty an order, after a moment's reflection, replied, 
that he would act according to the deſire of the ſenate. 
Popilius then received his civilities ; and behaved afterwards 
in all reſpects as an old friend. + How effectual was this 
blunt loftineſs of ſentiments and expreſſion! The Roman 
with a few words ſtrikes terror into the king of Syria, and 
ſaves the king of Egypt. 

The circumſtance which made the one ſo bold, and the 
other ſo ſubmiſhve, was the news that arrived juſt before of 
the great victory gained by the Romans over Perſeus king of 
Macedonia. From that inſtant, every thing gave way before 
them; and the Roman name grew formidable to all princes 
and nations. 


Antiochus having left Egypt at the time ſtipulated, Popi- 
Vol. VII. H 


* Turnebius and H. Valeſius think that we thould read, in Livy, 
Eleufinem Head of Leuſinem. 


FT Quam efficax eft animi ſermoniſque abſcifſa gravitas! Eodem momento 
Szrig regnum (erruit, Ag ypti texit. Vai. Max. I. vi. c. 4. 
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lius returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, where he 
ſigned the treaty of union between the two brothers, which 
had not been executed before. He then croſſed into Cy- 
prus ; ſent home Antiochus's fleet, which had gained a 
victory over that of the Egyptians; reſtored the whole 
iſland to the kings of Egypt, who laid a juſt claim to it; 
and returned to Rome, in order to acquaint the ſenate with 
the ſucceſs of his embaſſy. 

Ambaſſadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemys and 
Cleopatra their ſiſter, arrived there almoſt at the ſame time. 
The former ſaid, That the peace which the ſenate had 
* been pleaſed to grant their ſovereign, appeared to him 
„more glorious than the moſt ſplendid conqueſts ; and that 
„he had obeyed the commands of the Roman ambaſſadors, 
as ſtrictly as if they had been ſent from the gods.” How 
groveling, and at the ſame time, how impious was all this! 
They afterwards congratulated the Romans on the vittory 
they had gained over Perſeus. The reſt of the ambaſſadors 
declared, in the like extravagant ſtrain ; ** That the two 
** Ptolemys and Cleopatra thought themſelves bound in as 
0 great obligations to the ſenate and people of Rome, as to 
« their parents, and even to the gods; having been delivered. 
by the protection which Rome had granted them, from a 
very grievous ſiege ; and re-eſtabliſhed on the throne of 
their anceſtors, of which they had been almoſt entirely 
*« diſpoſſeſſed.” The ſenate anſwered; + That Antiochus 
« atted wiſely in paying obedience to the ambaſſadors ; and 
* that the people and ſenate of Rome were pleaſed with him 
e for it.“ Methinks this is carrying the ſpirit of haughtineſs 
as high as poſſible. With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
it was anſwered; “ That the ſenate were very much pleaſed 
«+ with the opportunity of doing them ſome ſervice ; and that 
„they would endeavour to make them ſenſible, that they 
„ ought to look upon the friendſhip and protection of the 
„% Romans, as the moſt ſolid ſupport of their kingdom.” 


The Prætor was then ordered to make the ambaſſadors the 
uſual preſents. 
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Sect. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had happened in 
Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jews. Ile endeavours to 
aboliſh the worſhip of the true GoD in Jeruſalem. He 
exerciſes the moſt horrid cruelties in that city. The generous 
reſiſtance made by Mattathias, who, in his expiring moments, 

„ exhorts has ſons to fight in defence of the law of GOD. Judas 
 Maccabeus gains ſeveral victories over the generals and 
armes of Antiochus. That prince, who had marched into 
Perſia, in order to amaſs treaſures there, attempts to plunder 
a rich temple in Elymats, but is ſhamefully repulſed. Hearing 
that his armies had been defeated in Fudgea, he ſets out on a 

ſudden to extirpate all the Fews. In his march, he is flruck 


by the hand of heaven, and dies in the greateſt torments, after 
having reigned eleven years. 


NTIOCHUS, at his return from Egypt, exaſperated 
to ſee himſelf forcibly diſpoſſeſſed by the Romans, of a 
crown which he looked upon already as his own, made the 
Jews, though they had not offended him in any manner, feel 
the whole weight of his wrath. In his march through Pa- 
leſtine, he detached twenty-two thouſand men, the command 
of whom he gave to Apollonius, with orders to deſtroy the 
city of Jeruſalem, 
Apollonius arrived there juſt two years after this city had 
been taken by Antiochus. At his firſt coming, he did not 


| behave in any manner as if he had received ſuch cruel orders, 


and waited till the firſt day of the ſabbath before he executed 
them. But then, ſeeing all the people aſſembled peaceably 
in the ſynagogues, and paying their religious worſhip to the 
Creator ; he put in execution the barbarous commiſſion he 
had received, and ſetting all his troops upon them, com- 
manded them to cut to pieces all the men; and to ſeize all 
the women and children, in order that they might be expoſed 
to ſale. Theſe commands were obeyed with the utmoſt 
cruelty and rigour. Not a ſingle man was ſpared; all they 


could find being cruelly butchered, inſomuch that every part 
of the city ſtreamed with blood. 
Ha 


Ut Maccab. i. 30-40. aud ii. ver 24—27. 


The city was afterwards 


Joſeph. Antiq. I. xit. c. 7. 
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plundered ; and fire ſet to ſeveral parts of it, after all the 
rich moveables had been carried off. They demoliſhed ſuch 
parts of the houſes as were ſtill ſtanding ; and, with the ruins, 
built a ſtrong fort on the top of one of the hills of the city 
of David, oppoſite to the temple which it commanded. They 
threw a ſtrong garriſon into it, to awe the whole Jewiſh 
nation; they made it a good place for arms, furniſhed with 
good magazines, where they depoſited all the ſpoils taken in 
the plunder of the city. 

From hence the garriſon fell on all who came to worſhip 
the true Gop in the temple : and ſhed their blood on every 
part of the ſanctuary, which they polluted by all poſſible 
methods, A ſtop was put to both morning and evening 
ſacrifices ; not one of the ſervants of the true Gop daring to 


come and adore him there. 


m As ſoon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, he pub- 
liſhed a decree, by which the ſeveral nations in his dominions 
were commanded to lay aſide their ancient religious ceremo- 
nies, and their particular uſages; to profeſs the ſame religion 
with the king, and to worſhip the ſame gods, and after the 
ſame manner, as he did. This decree, though expreſſed in 
general terms, glanced nevertheleſs chiefly at the Jews, whom 
he was abſolutely determined to extirpate, as well as their 
religion. 

In order that this edift might be punctually executed, he 
ſent intendants into all the provinces of his empire, who were 
commanded to ſee it put in execution; and to inſtruct the 
people in all the ceremonies and cuſtoms to which they were 
to conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluftance. Though 
they ſeem not to have been affected with the change of their 
worſhip or gods, they however were not very well pleaſed 
with this innovation in religious matters. No people ſeemed 


more eager to comply with the orders of the court than the 


Samaritans. They preſented a petition to the king, in which 
they declared themſelves not to be Jews; and deſired that 
their temple, built on mount Gerizim, which, till then, had not 


= Maccab. i. 41—64, & 2. Maccab, vi. 1-7. Jofeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 7. 
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| been dedicated to any deity in particular,“ might hencefor- 
wards be dedicated to the Greczan Jupiter, and be called after 
his name. Antiochus received their petition very graciouſly ; 
and ordered N:canor, deputy governor of the province of 
Samaria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian Jupiter as 
they had deſired, and not to moleſt them in any manner. 


The intendant, who was ſent into Judza and Samaria, to 
ſee the king's decree was punctually obeyed, was called Athe- | 
næus, a man advanced in years, and extremely well verſed | "41:40 
in all the ceremonies of the Grecian idolatry, who, for that 0 | 


But the Samaritans were not the only apoſtates who forſook 4 
their Gop and their law in this trial. Several Jews, either l y 

to eſcape the perſecution, to ingratiate themſelves with the i i 
| king or his officers, or elſe from inclination and libertiniſm, 10 | 
changed alſo their religion. From theſe different motives wh 
many fell from Iſrael; “ and ſeveral of thoſe who had once 1 
taken this wicked ſtep, joining themſelves with the king's 1 
forces, became (as is but too common) greater perſecutors of Wl: | 

their unhappy brethren than the heathens themſelves, em- 1 
ployed to execute this barbarous commiſſion. 1 
. 


reaſon, was judged a fit perſon to invite thoſe nations to join 
in it. As ſoon as he arrived in Jeruſalem, he began by 9 
putting a ſtop to the ſacrifices which were offered up to the by 


Gop of Iſrael, and ſuppreſſing all the obſervances of the 
Jewiſh law. They polluted the temple in ſuch a manner, 
that it was no longer fit for the ſervice of Gop; profaned 
the ſabbaths and other feſtivals; forbid the circumciſion of 
children; carried off and burnt all the copies of the law 
wherever they could find them: aboliſhed all the ordinances 
of Gop in every part of the country, and put to death who- 
ever was found to have acted contrary to the decree of the 
king. 'The Syrian ſoldiers, and the intendant who com- 
manded over them, were the chief inſtruments by which the 
Jews were converted to the religion profeſſed by the ſove- 
reign. 

To eſtabliſh it the ſooner in every part of the nation, 
altars and chapels filled with idols were erected in every part 
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* They expreſſed themſelves in that manner, becauſe the mighty name of 
the God of 1ſrael { Fehovab) was never uttered by the Jews. 
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of the city, and ſacred groves were planted. They ſet officers 
over theſe, who cauſed all the people in general to offer 
ſacrifices in them every month, the day of the month on 
which the king was born, who made them eat ſwine's fleſh, 
and other unclean animals ſacrificed there. 

o One of theſe officers, Apelles by name, came to Modin, 
the reſidence of Mattathias, of the ſacerdotal race, a venera- 
ble man, and extremely zealous for the law of Gop. He 
was ſon to John, and grandſon to Simon, from whole father 
Aſmoneus the family was called Aſmoneans. With him were 
his five ſons, all brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal 
for the law of Go as himſelf. Theſe were Joannan ſirnamed 
Gaddis; Simon ſirnamed Ihaſ: Judas ſirnamed Maccabeus ; 
Eleazar called Abaron; and Jonathan called Apphus. Being 
arrived in Modin, Apelles aſſembled the inhabitants, and 
explained to them the purport of his commiſhon. Directing 


himſelf afterwards to Mattathias, he endeavoured to perſuade 


him to conform to the king's orders; in hopes that the con- 
verſion of ſo venerable a man would induce all the reſt of 
the inhabitants to follow his example. He promiſed that, in 
caſe of his compliance, the king would rank him in the 
number of his friends, and appoint him a member of his 
council; and that himſelf and his ſons ſhould be raiſed, by 
the court, to the greateſt honours and preferments. Mattathias 
ſaid, ſo loud as to be heard by the whole allembly, that“ 
though all the nations of the earth ſhould obey king Antio- 
chus, and all the people of Iſrael ſhould abandon the law of 
their forefathers, and obey his ordinances, yet himſelf, his 
children, and his brothers, would adhere for ever inviolably 
to the law of Gop. 

After having made this declaration, ſeeing a Jew going up 
to the altar which the heathens had raiſed, to ſacrifice there 
in obedience to the king's injunction; fired with a zeal like 
that of Phineas, and tranſported with a f juſt and holy in- 
dignation, he fell upon the apoſtate and killed him: after 


© 1 Maccab. ii. 1-30. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 8. 
* Erff omnes gentes reg! Antiocho obediunt, ut diſcedut unuſqriſque a ſervitute 


legis patrum ſusrum, & cenſentiat mand. tis ejus: eg, & filii mei, & en, mei, 


ebediemus legi patrum noftrorum. 
+ Gop had commanded his people to flay thoſe who ſhould perſuade them to 
facrifice to idols. Sec Deut. ch. xii. ver, 6—11. 
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this, being aſſiſted by his ſons, and ſome others who joined 
them, he alſo killed the king's commiſſioner and all his fol- 
lowers. Having in a manner thrown up the ſtandard by this 
bold action, he cried aloud in the city; * © Whoſoever is 
zealous of the law ?, and maintaineth the covenants, let him 
follow me.” As he now had aſſembled his whole family, 
and all who were truly zealous for the worſhip of Gop, he 
retired with them to the mountains, whither they were ſoon 
followed by others; ſo that all the deſerts of Judza were 
filled, in a little time, with people who fled from the per- 
ſecution. 0 

4 At firſt, when the Jews were attacked on the ſabbath, 
for fear of violating the holineſs of the day, they did not dare 
to make the leaſt defence, but ſuffered themſelves to be cut to 
pieces. However, they ſoon became ſenſible, that the law of 


the ſabbath was not binding to perſons in ſuch imminent 
danger as themſelves. 


Advice being brought Antiochus, that his decrees were 


not ſo implicitly obeyed in Judza as in all other nations, 
went thither in perſon, in order to ſee them put in execution. 
He then exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties over all ſuch 
Jews as refuſed to abjure their religion; in order to force 
the reſt, by the dread of the like inhuman treatment, to com- 
ply with what was required of them. * At this time happened 
the martyrdom of Eleazar; of the mother and her ſeven 
ſons, commonly called the Maccabees. Although their 
hiſtory is univerſally known, they appear to me ſo important, 
and relate ſo nearly to Antiochus, whoſe life I am now 
writing, that I cannot prevail with myſelf to omit it. I ſhall 
therefore repeat it in almoſt the very words of the ſcripture. 
The extreme violence of the perſecution occaſioned many 
to fall away: but on the other fide, ſeveral continued in- 
flexible, and choſe to ſuffer death, rather than pollute them- 
ſelves by eating impure meats. Eleazar was one of the moſt 
illuſtrious among theſe. He was a venerable old man, ninety 
years of age, and a doctor of the law, whole lite had been 


P 1 Maccab. vii. 27. 
feph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 8. 
cab. c. vi. & vii. 


r joſeph. de Maccab. c. iv. & v. 


* Qmnis, qui xelum habet legis, flatuens teſtumentum, exeat gaſt mit 


q 1 Maccab. ii. 31--41. 2 Maccab. vi. 11. Jo- 
* 2 Mac. 


A. M. 


3837. 


Ant. J. C. 


167. 
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one continued ſeries of ſpotleſs innocence. He was com- 
manded to eat ſwine's fleſh, and endeavours were uſed to 
make him ſwallow it, by forcibly opening his mouth. But 
Eleazar, preferring a glorious death to a criminal life, went 
voluntarily to execution; and perſevering in his reſolute 
patience, was determined not to infringe the law to fave his 
life. 

His friends who were preſent, moved with an unjuſt com- 
paſſion, took him aſide, and earneſtly beſought him to permit 
them to bring him ſuch meats as he was allowed to eat; in 
order that it might be imagined that he had eaten of the 
meats of the ſacrifice, purſuant to the king's command; and 
by that means ſave his life. But Eleazar, conſidering only 
what great age, the noble and generous ſentiments he was 
born with, and the life of purity and innocence which he had 
led from his infancy, required of him, anſwered, purſuant 
to the ordinances of the holy law of Gop, that he would 
rather die than conſent to what was deſired from him. It 
„would be ſhameful,” ſays he to them, © for me, at this age, 
* to uſe ſuch an artifice, as many young men, upon the 
e ſuppoſition that Eleazar, at fourſcore and ten years of age, 
had embraced the principles of the heathens, would be 
impoſed upon by ſuch deceit, which I ſhould have em- 
'* ployed to preſerve the ſhort remains of a corruptible life; 
and thereby I ſhould diſhonour my old age, and expoſe it 
to the curſes of all men. Beſides, ſuppoſing I ſhould by 
that means avoid the puniſhment of men, I could never fly 
from the hand of the Almighty, neither in this world, nor 


* in that which is to come. For this reaſon, if I lay down 


my life courageouſly, I ſhall appear worthy of old age; 
and ſtill leave behind me, for the imitation of young people, 
** an example of conſtancy and reſolution, by ſuffering pa- 
* tiently an honourable death, for the ſake of our venerable, 
and holy laws.” Eleazar had no ſooner ended his ſpeech, 


but he was dragged to execution. The officers that attended 
him, and who hitherto had behaved with ſome humanity | 


towards him, grew furious upon what he had ſaid, which they 
looked upon as the effect of pride. When the torments had 
made him ready to breath his Jaſt, he vented a deep ſigh and 
ſaid: O Lorp! thou who art poſſeſſed of the holy know- 


* ledge, thou ſeeſt that I, who could have delivered myſelf 


* * 
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« from death, do yet ſuffer cruel agonies in my body; but in 
« my ſoul find joy in my ſufferings, becauſe I fear thee.” 
Thus died this holy man, leaving by his death, not only to 
the young men, but te his whole nation, a glorious example 
of virtue and reſolution. 

At this time ſeven brothers, with their mother, were 
ſeiſed; and king Antiochus would force them to eat ſwine's 


fleſh contrary to their law, by cauſing their bodies to be 


ſcourged in a moſt inhuman manner. But the eldeſt of the 
brethren ſaid to him: What is it thou wouldſt aſk or have 
„of us? We are ready to lay down our lives, rather than 
« yiolate the holy laws which God gave to our forefathers.” 
The king being exaſperated at theſe words, ordered brazen 
pans and cauldrons to be heated; and, when they were red, 
he cauſed the tongue of that man who had ſpoke firſt to be 
cut off; had the ſkin torn from his head, and the extremities 
of his hands and feet cut off, before his mother and his 
brethren. After being mutilated in every part of his body, 
he was brought cloſe to the fire, and fried in the pan. Whilſt 
theſe variety of tortures were inflicting upon him, his brothers 
and their mother exhorted each other to die courageouſlly, 
ſaying: The Lord Gop will have regard to truth: he 
* will have pity on us, and comfort us, as Moſes declares 
in his ſong.” 

The firſt dying in this manner, the ſecond was taken; and 
after the hair of his head, with the ſkin, were tore away, he 
was aſked whether he would eat of ſome meats which were 
preſented to him; otherwiſe, that all his limbs ſhould be 
ſevered from his body. But he anſwered in the language of 
his country, © I will not obey any of your commands.” He 
was then tortured in the ſame manner as his brother. Being 
ready to expire, he ſpoke thus to the king: Wicked 
prince] you bereave us of this terreſtrial life: but the king 
* of heaven and earth, if we die for the defence of his laws, 
vill one day raiſe us up to everlaſting life.” 

They now proceeded to the third. He was commanded 
to put forth his tongue, which he did immediately; and 
afterwards ſtretching forth his hands with the utmoſt tran- 


quillity of mind, he bravely ſaid: I received theſe limbs 


* from heaven, but I now deſpiſe them, ſince I am to defend 
« the laws of Gop; from the ſure and ſtedfaſt hopes that he 
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« will one day reſtore them to me.” The king and all his 
followers were aſtoniſhed at the intrepidity of this young 
man, who ſcorned the utmoſt efforts of their cruelty. 

The fourth was tortured in the ſame manner, and being 
ready to die, he ſaid to the monarch : * It is for our advan- 
tage to be killed by men, becauſe we hope that Gop will 
« reſtore us to life at the reſurrection: but you, O king, will 
« never riſe to life.“ 

The fifth, whilſt they were tormenting him, ſaid to An- 
tiochus: © You now aft according to your own will and 
« pleaſure, becauſe you are inveſted with abſolute human 
„power, though you are but a mortal man. But do not 
imagine that Gop has forſaken our nation. Stay but a 
little, and you will ſee the wondrous effects of his power; 
* and in what manner he will torment yourſelf and your 
race. 

The fixth came next, who, the moment before he expired, 
ſaid : Do not deceive yourſelf : It is true, indeed, our ſins 
© have drawn upon us the exquiſite tortures which we now 
„ ſuffer: but do not flatter yourſelf with the hopes of | 
„impunity, after having preſumed to make war againſt Goo 
« himſelf.“ | 

In the mean time their mother, ſupported by the hopes 


that ſhe had in Gop, beheld with incredible reſolution, all 


her ſeven ſons die thus inhumanly in one day. She encou- 
raged them by the wiſeſt and moſt pathetic diſcourſe, and 
uniting a manly courage with the tenderneſs of a mother, ſhe 
ſaid to them: © I know not in what manner you were formed 
„in my womb; for it was not I who inſpired you with a 
„ ſoul and with life, nor formed your members; but IJ am 
„ ſure that the Creator of the world, who faſhioned man, 
* and who gave being to all things, will one day reſtore you 
* to life by his infinite mercy, in return for your having 
« deſpiſed it here, out of the love you bear to his laws.” 
There ſtill remained her youngeſt ſon, Antiochus began | 
to exhort him to a compliance; aſſuring him, with an oath, | 
that he would raiſe him to riches and power; and rank him {| 
in the number of his favourites, if he would forſake the 
laws of his forefathers. But the youth being inſenſible to 
all theſe promiſes, the king called his mother, and adviſed her 
to inſpire the child with ſalutary councils. This ſhe pro- 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 


miſed ; and going up to her ſon, and laughing at the tyrant's 
cruelty, ſhe ſaid to him in her native language, Son, have 
« pity on me; on me, who bore you nine months in my 
„% womb; who for three years fed you with milk from my 
« breaſts, and brought you up ever ſince. I conjure you, 
« dear child, to look up on heaven and earth, and every 
« thing they contain, and firmly to believe that Gop formed 
« them all as well as man. Fear not that cruel execu- 
«* tioner ; but ſhew yourſelf worthy of your brethren, by 
* ſubmitting chearfully to death; in order that, by the 
« mercy of Gop, I may receive you, together with your 
brothers, in the glory which awaits us.“ 

As ſhe was ſpeaking in this manner, the young child cried 
aloud ; ** What is it you expect from me? I do not obey 
the king's command, but the law which was given us by 
* Moſes. As to you, from whom all the calamities with 
* which the Hebrews have been afflicted flow, you ſhall not 
* eſcape the hand of the Almighty. Our ſufferings, indeed, 
* are owing to our ſins: but if the Lord our Gop, to 
* puniſh us, was, for a little time, angry with us, he at laſt 
„will be appeaſed, and be reconciled to his ſervants. But as 


for you, the moſt wicked, the moſt impious of men, do not 


* flatter yourſelf with vain hopes. You ſhall not eſcape the 
judgment of the Creator, who is all-ſeeing and omnipotent. 
„As to my brothers; after having ſuffered a moment the 
* moſt cruel tortures, they taſte eternal joys. In imitation 
* of the example they have ſet me, I freely give up my body 
and life for the laws of my forefathers ; and I beſeech Gop 
to extend his mercy ſoon to our nation; to force you by 
„wounds and tortures of every kind to confeſs that he is the 
* only GoD ; and that his anger, which is juſtly fallen on the 
* Hebrews, may end by my death, and that of my brethren.” 

The king, now tranſported with fury, and unable to bear 


theſe inſults, cauſed this laſt youth to be tortured more 


grievouſly than the reſt, Thus he died in the ſame holy 
manner as his brethren, and with the utmoſt confidence in 
Gov. At laſt the mother alſo ſuffered death. 

* Mattathias, before he died, ſent for his five ſons; and 
after exhorting them to fight valiantly for the law of Gop 


t 1 Maccab, ii. 49-79, Joſeph. Antiq. 1. viii. c. 12. 
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againſt their perſecutors, he appointed Judas for their general, 
and Simon as preſident of the council. He afterwards died, 
and was interred at Modin, in the burying-place of his 


anceſtors, all the faithful Iſraelites ſhedding floods of tears at 


his death. 
» Antiochus finding that Paulus Emilius, after having 


defeated Perſeus and conquered Macedonia, had ſolemnized 
games in the city of Amphipolis, ſituated on the river 
Strymon, was deſirous to have the ſame ſpectacle exhibited at 
Daphne near Antioch. He appointed the time for them, 
ſent to all places to invite ſpectators, and drew together 
prodigious multitudes. The games were celebrated with 
incredible pomp, coſt iinmenſe ſums, and laſted ſeveral days. 
The part he there acted, during the whole time, anſwered 
in every reſpect to the character given of him by Daniel,“ 
who calls him a vile or contemptible man; as I have ſaid 
elſewhere. He there did ſo many mad actions before that 
infinite multitude of people, aſſembled from different parts of 
the earth, that he became the laughing- ſtock of them all: and 
many of them were ſo much diſguſted, that, to prevent their 
being ſpectators of a conduct fo unworthy a prince, and ſo 
repugnant to the rules of modeſty and decorum, they refuſed 
to go any more to the feaſts to which he invited them. | 

He had ſcarce ended the ſolemnization of theſe games, 
but Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambaſſador from the Ro- 
mans, in order to have an eye on Antiochus's actions. That 
prince gave him ſo polite and friendly a reception, that the 
ambaſſador not only laid aſide all ſuſpicion with regard to 
him, and did not perceive that he retained any reſentment 
with reſpect to what had happened in Alexandria, but even 
blamed thoſe who had ſpread ſuch reports of him. And 


indeed Antiochus, beſides other civilities, quitted his palace 


to make room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, and was 


even going to reſign his crown to him. The ambaſſador |} 


ought to have been politician enough to ſuſpect all theſe 
careſſes ; for it is certain that Antiochus was meditating, at 
that time, how he might beſt revenge himſelf of the Ro- 


* Polyb. apud Athen. I. v. p. 193, &c. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 321. 


* Dan. Xi. 21. Y Polyb. Legat. ci. civ. Diod. in Excerpt. Valel. 
P. 322. 
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mans; but he diſguiſed his ſentiments, in order to gat 
and to be the better able to carry on his preparations. 

z Whilſt Antiochus was amuſing himſelf with celeb 
games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very different part in 
Judza. After having levied an army he fortified the cities, 
rebuilt the fortreſſes, threw ſtrong garriſons into them, and 
thereby awed the whole country. Apollonius, who was 
overnor of Samaria under Antiochus, thought he {hould be 
able to check his progreſs, and accordingly marched directly 
againſt him. However Judas defeated him, and made a great 
ſlaughter of his troops. Seron, another commander, who 
had flattered himſelf with the hopes of revenging the affront 
his maſter had received, met with the like fate; and, as that 
general had been, was allo defeated and killed in the battle. 

When news was brought to Antiochus of this double 
defeat, he was exaſperated to fury. Immediately he aſſembled 
all his troops, which formed a mighty army, and determined 
to deſtroy the whole Jewiſh nation, and to ſettle other 
people in their country. But when his troops were to be 
paid, he had not ſufficient ſums in his coffers, having ex- 
hauſted them in the fooliſh expences he had lately been at. 
For want of money he was obliged to ſuſpend the vengeance 
he meditated againſt the Jewiſh nation ; and all the plans he 
had formed for the immediate execution of that deſign. 

* He had ſquandered immenſe ſums on the games. Be- 
ſides this, he had been extravagantly protuſe in every other 
reſpect, particularly in the preſents he beſtowed on parti- 
cular perſons and whole bodies of men. He would often 
throw his money abundantly among his attendants and others; 
ſometimes ſeaſonably enough, but moſt frequently without 
lenſe or reaſon. On theſe occaſions he verified what the 
prophet Daniel had foretold of him, that he ſhould ® © ſcatter 
among them the prey and ſpoil of riches ;* and the autlior of 
the © Maccabees ſays, that he had been exceedingly liberal, 
and had abounded above the kings that were before him.” 
We are told by“ Athenæus, that the circumſtances which 
enabled him to defray fo prodigious an expence were, firſt, 


z 1 Maccab. iii. 126. 2 Maccab. viii. 5--7. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 19. 
e Joſeph, Antiq. I. xii. c. 11. b Din. xi. 24. 
| « Athen 1. v. p. 195 


© 3 Maccab. iii. 30. 
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the ſpoils he had taken in Egypt, contrary to the promiſe he 
had made Philometor in his minority ; ſecondly, the ſums 
he had raiſed among his friends, by way of free gifts; laſtly 
(which was the moſt conſiderable article) the plunder of a 
great number of temples, which he had ſacrilegiouſly invaded. 

© Beſides the difficulties to which the want of money re. 
duced him, others aroſe, according to Damiel's prophecy, 
from the tidings” which came to him“ out of the Eaſt and 
out of the North.” For northward, Artzx1as, king of Ar- 
menia, had rebelled againſt him ; and Perſia which lay eaſt. 
ward, diſcontinued the regular payment of the tribute, 
There, as in every other part of his dominions, all things 
ſeemed in the utmoſt confuſion, occaſioned by the new ordi- 
nance by which the ancient cuſtoms of ſo many of his ſub. 
jects were aboliſhed ; and thoſe of the Greeks, of which he 
was ridiculouſly fond, eſtabliſhed in their ſtead. Theſe things 
occaſioned great confuſion with reſpett to the payments 
which, till then, had been very regular throughout that vaſt 


and rich empire, and had always ſupplied ſums ſufficient to | 


defray the great expences it was neceſſary to be at. 


E To remedy theſe grievances, as well as a multitude of | 


others, he reſolved to divide his forces into two parts: to give 
the command of one of his armies to Lyſias, deſcended from 
the blood-royal, in order that he might ſubdue the Jews; and 


to march the other into Armenia, and afterwards into Perſia, 


to re-inſtate the affairs of thoſe provinces in their former 
flouriſhing condition. He accordingly left Lyſias the govern- 
ment of all the countries on this ſide the Euphrates; and the 


care of his ſon's education, who afterwards was called 


* Antiochus Eupator. After paſſing mount Taurus, he entered 
Armenia, beat Artaxias and took him priſoner. He marched 
from thence into Perſia, where he ſuppoſed he ſhould have no 
other trouble, but to receive the tribute of that rich province, 
and thoſe in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered him- 


ſelf, that he ſhould there find ſums ſufficient to fill his coffers, ' 


and reinſtate all his affairs upon as good a foot as ever. 


e Dan. xi. 44. & Hieron. in hunc locum. f 1 Maccab. iii. 29. 


E 1 Maccab. ili. 31—60. & iv. 1—25, 2 Maccab. viii. 828. Joſeph. Antiq- 


1, xii, c. 11. Appian. in Syr. p. 117. Hieron. in Dan, xi. 44- 


* tle was then but ſeven years old. 
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Whilſt he was forming all theſe projects, Lyſias was con- 
fidering how he might beſt put in execution the orders he 
had left him, eſpecially thoſe which related to the Jews. The 
king had commanded him to extirpate them, ſo as not to 
leave one Hebrew in the country; which he intended to 
people with other inhabitants, and to diſtribute the lands 
among them by lot. He thought it neceſſary for him to 
make the more diſpatch in this expedition, becauſe advice 
was daily brought him, that the arms of Judas made prodigious 


progreſs, and increaſed in ſtrength by taking all the fortreſſes 
which he approached. 


Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Judza, ſeeing 


Judas's ſucceſs, had ſent expreſſes, with advice of this, to 
Ptolemy Macron, governor of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, on 
which Judza depended and had preſſed him, by letter, to 
employ ſuch meaſures as might beſt ſupport the intereſts of 
their common ſovereign in this important conjuncture. Mac- 
ron had communicated his advices and letters to Lyſias. A 
reſolution was therefore immediately taken to ſend an army, 
of which Ptolemy Macron was appointed generaliſſimo, into 
Judæa. He appointed Nicanor, his intimate friend, his 
heutenant-general ; ſent him before, at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, with Gorgias, a veteran officer of conſummate 
experience, to aſſiſt him. Accordingly they entered the 
country, and were ſoon followed by Ptolemy, with the reſt of 


the forces intended for that expedition. The armies, when 


Joined, came and encamped at Emmaus, near Jerufalem. It 
conſiſted of forty thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe. 
Thither alſo repaired an army of another kind. It con- 
ſiſted of merchants who came to purchaſe the ſlaves, who, it 
was ſuppoſed would certainly be taken in that war. Nicanor, 
who had flattered himſelf with the hopes of levying large 
ſums of money by this means, ſufficient to pay the two * 
thouſand talents which the king ſtill owed the Romans, on 
account of the ancient treaty of Sipylus, publiſhed a procla- 
mation in the neighbouring countries, declaring that all the 
priſoners taken in that war ſhould be ſold, at the rate of 


_ ninety for a talent. A reſolution indeed had been taken to 


* About three hundred thouſand pounds Rerling 
+ A thouſand crowns. | 
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cut to pieces all the men grown; to reduce all the reſt to a 
ſtate of captivity; and one hundred and eighty thouſand of 
the latter, at the price above mentioned, would have ſold 
exactly for the ſum in queſtion. The merchants therefore, 
finding this would be a very profitable article to them (as it 
was a very low price) flocked thither in crowds, and brought 
conſiderable ſums with them. We are told that a thouſand, 
all of them very conſiderable merchants, arrived in the 
Syrian camp on this occaſion, without including their do- 
meſtics, and the perſons they ſhould want to look after the 
captives they intended to purchaſe, 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with which 
they were threatened by the approach of ſo powerful an army, 
which they knew had been commanded to extirpate entirely 


the Jewiſh nation, reſolved to make a very vigorous defenſe ; 


to fight for themſelves, their law, and their liberty; anc, 
either to conquer or die {word in hand, Accordingly they 
divided the ſix thouſand men under their command into four 
bodies of fifteen hundred men each. Judas put himſelf at 
the head of the firſt, and gave the command of the three 
others to his brethren. He afterwards marched them to 
Maſpha, there to offer together their prayers to GoD, and 
to implore his aſſiſtance in the extreme danger to which they 
were reduced. He made choice of this place, becauſe, as 
Jeruſalem was in the hands of their enemies, and the ſanctuary 
trampled upon, they could not aſſemble in it to ſolemnize 
that religious act; and Maſpha ſeemed the fitteſt place for 
that purpoſe, becauſe Gop was worſhipped there before the 


foundation of the temple. 


Here are now two armies ready to engage, the numbers 
on each fide very unequal, and the diſpoſition of their minds 
{till more ſo. They agree however in one point, that is, 
both are firmly perſuaded they ſhall gain the victory; the one, 
becauſe they have a mighty army of well diſciplined troops, 
commanded by brave and experienced generals; the other, 
becauſe they put their whole truſt in the Gob of armies. 
After proclamation had been made according to the“ law, 
that thoſe who had built a houſe that year, or married a 
wite, or planted a vine, or were afraid, had liberty to retire; 
d Judges xx. I. 


i 1 Reg. vii. 5. k Deut. xx. 5, &C- 


* 


, 
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udas's ſix thouſand men were reduced to half that number. 
Nevertheleſs this valiant captain of the people of Gop, re- 
ſolutely determined to fight the mighty hoſt of the enemy 
with only this handful of men, and to leave the iſſue to Pro- 


vidence; advanced with his few forces, encamped very near 


the enemy, and told his ſoldiers, after having animated them 
by all the motives of which the preſent conjuncture ſup- 
plied, that he intended to give the Syrians battle on the mor- 
row, and therefore that they muſt prepare for it. 

But receiving advice that ſame evening, that Gorgias had 
heen detached from the enemy's camp with five thouſand 
foot and a thouſand horſe, all choſen troops; and that he 
was marching a bye-way, through which the apoſtate Jews 
led him, in order to come and ſurprize his camp in the 
night; he was not ſatisfied with fruſtrating that deſign, but 
even made uſe of the very ſtratagem which the enemy in- 
tended to employ againſt him, and was ſucceſsful in it, 
For, raiſing his camp immediately, and carrying off all the 
baggage ; he marched and attacked the enemy's camp, weak- 
ened by the beſt troops having been detached from it; and 
ſpread ſuch terror and confuſion into every part of it, that 
after three thouſand Syrians had been cut to pieces, the reſt 
fled, and left him the whole plunder of their camp. 

As Gorgias was ſtill at the head of his formidable detach- 
ment, Judas, like a wiſe captain, kept his troops together; 


and would not ſuffer them to ſtraggle about after plunder, 


or in purſuit of the enemy, till they ſhould have defeated 
that body alſo, He was ſucceſsful without coming to a 
battle; for Gorgias, after failing to meet with Judas in his 
camp, and having fought for him in vain in the mountains 
whither he ſuppoſed he had retired, withdrew at laſt into his 
camp; and finding it in a blaze, and his ſoldiers ſtraggling 
and flying away, it was impoſſible for him to keep them in 
order; ſo that theſe threw down their arms and fled alſo. 
Then Judas and the men under his command purſued them 
vigoroully and cut to pieces a greater number on this occa- 
ſion, than they had before done in the camp. Nine thou- 
land Syrians were left dead in the field, and the greateſt part 
of thoſe who fled were either maimed or wounded. 

Alter this, Judas marched back his ſoldiers, in order to 
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plunder the camp, where they met with immenſe booty; and 
great numbers who were come, as to a fair, to buy the captive 
Jews, were themſelves taken priſoners and fold. The next 
day, being the ſabbath, was ſolemnized in the moſt religious 
manner. The Hebrews, on that occaſion, gave themſelves 
up to an holy joy; and unanimouſly returned thanks to the 
Creator, for the great and ſignal deliverance he had wrought 
in their favour. 

We have here a ſenfible image of the feeble oppoſition 
which the human arm is able to make againſt that of the 
Almighty, on whom only the fate of battles depend. It is 
evident that Judas was fully ſenſible of his own weakneſs, 
„How can we,” ſays he to the Almighty before the battle, 
« ſtand before them, unleſs thou thy ſelf aſſiſteſt us?“ And 
it is as evident that he was no leſs firmly perſuaded of the 
ſucceſs of his arms, „The victory,“ he had ſaid beſore, 
« does not depend on the number of ſoldiers, but it is from 
heaven that all our ſtrength comes.” But although Judas 
had ſo entire a confidence in Gop, he employs all thole ex- 


pedients which the moſt experienced and braveſt general | 
could uſe, in order to obtain the victory. How excellent a a 
pattern have we here for generals! to pray with humility, | 


becauſe all things depend on Gop: and to act with vigour, 


as if all things depended on man. — We are ſtill poſſeſſed 
(thanks to the Almighty) of generals who believe it glorious 


to entertain ſuch thoughts; and who, at the head of great 
armies, compoled of as brave ſoldiers as ever were, as well 
as of officers and commanders of an almoſt unparalleled 
courage and zeal, do not rely on all thoſe human advan- 
tages, but ſolely on the protection of the Gop of armies. 


Judas, encouraged by the important victory he had gained, | 


and re-enforced by a great number of troops whom this ſucceſs 


brought to him, employed the advantage this gave him to | 


diſtreſs the reſt of his enemies. Knowing that Timotheus 


and Bacchides, two of Antiochus's lieutenants, were raiſing | 
troops to fight him, he marched againſt them, defeated them 
in a great battle, and killed upwards of twenty thouſand of | 


their men. 


= Ly ſias hearing of the ill ſucceſs which Antiochus's arms | 


12 Maccab. viii. 3033. 


4 m1 Maccab. iv. 26—3 5. Joſeph, Antiq. I. xii, c. 11. 


| 
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had met with in Judza, and the great loſſes he had ſuſtained 
in that country, was in great aſtoniſhment and perplexity. 
However, knowing that the king had a ſtrong deſire to ex- 
tirpate that nation, he made mighty preparations for a new 
expedition againſt the Jews. Accordingly he levied an army 


of ſixty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, all choſen 


troops; and putting himſelf at their head, he marched into 
Judza, firmly reſolved to lay waſte the whole country, and 
to deſtroy all the inhabitants, 

He encamped at Bethſura, a city ſtanding to the ſouth of 
Jeruſalem, towards the frontiers of Idumæa. Judas ad- 
vanced towards him at the head of ten thouſand men; and 
fully perſuaded that the LORD would aſſiſt him, he engaged 
the enemy with this inconſiderable body of troops, killed 
five thouſand of them, and put the reſt to flight. Lyſias, 
diſmayed at the ſurpriſing valour of Judas's ſoldiers, who 
fought with intrepid courage, determined to conquer or die, 
led back his conquered army to Antioch; intending, never- 
theleſs, to come and attack them again the next year with a 
{till more powerful body of forces. 


Judas, being left maſter of the field by the retreat of 


Lyſias, took advantage of this opportunity, and marched to 
Jeruſalem, where he recovered the ſanctuary from the 
heathens, purified and dedicated it again to the ſervice of 
Gop. This ſolemn dedication continued a week, all which 
was ſpent in thankſgiving for the delivery that Gop had 
vouchſafed them; and it was ordained, that the anniverſary 
of it ſhould be ſolemnized every year. The neighbouring 
nations, jealous of the proſperity of the Jews, made a league 
to deſtroy them; and reſolved to join Antiochus, in order to 
extirpate that people. 

* This prince was then in Perſia, levying the tribute 
which had not been paid regularly. He was informed, 
that Elymais was thought to abound with riches; and eſpe— 


cially, that in a temple of that city, which Polybius ſays 


was dedicated to Diana, and to Venus, according to Appian, 


I 2 


un Maccab. iv. 36—61. & v. 1, 2. 
xil. c. 11. 

* 1 Maccab. vi. 1—16. 2. Maccab. ix. 1-29. Poulyb, in Excerpt. Valet. 
Appian, in Syr. p. 131. 


2 Maccab. x. 1-—$. Joſeph, ny I, 
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prodigious ſums were laid up. He went thither, with a 
deſign to take the city, and plunder the temple, as he had 
before done Jeruſalem. But his deſign having taken vent, 
the country people and the inhabitants of the city took up 
arms to defend their temple, and gave him a ſhameful re- 
pulſe. Antiochus, thunder-ſtruck at this diſgrace, withdrew 
to Ecbatana. 

To add to his affliction, news was there brought him of 


the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judæa. In the 


violence of his rage, he ſet out with all poſſible expedition, 
in order to make that nation feel the dreadful effetts of his 
wrath; venting nothing but menaces on his march; and 
breathing only final ruin and deſtruction. Advancing in 
this diſpoſition towards Babylonia, which was in his way, 


freſh expreſſes came to him with advice of Lyſias's defeat, 


and alſo that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown down 
the altars and idols which he had ſet up in them, and re- 
eſtabliſhed their ancient worſhip. At this news his fury in- 
creaſed, Immediately he commands his coachman to drive 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, in order that he might have an op- 
portunity to ſatiate fully his vengeance; threatening to make 
Jeruſalem the burying place of the whole Jewiſh nation, and 
not to leave one ſingle inhabitant in it. He had ſcarce 
uttered that blaſphemous expreſſion, but he was ſtruck by 
the hand of Gop. He was ſeiſed with incredible pains in 


his bowels, and the moſt exceſſive pangs of the cholic. 


„Thus the murtherer and blaſphemer,” ſays the author of the 
Maccabees, * having ſuffered moſt grievouſly, as he treated 
other men, fo died he a miſerable death, in a ſtrange country 
in the mountain.” 

But ſtill his pride was not abated by this firſt ſhock : ſo far 
from it, that ſuffering himſelf to be hurried away by the 
wild tranſports of his fury, and breathing nothing but ven- 
geance againſt the Jews, he gave orders for proceeding with 
all poſſible ſpeed in the journey. But as his horſes were 
running forwards impetuouſlly, he fell from his chariot, and 
thereby bruiſed, in a grievous manner, every part of his 
body; fo that his attendants were forced to put him into a 
litter, where he ſuffered inexpreſſible torments. Worms 
crawled from every part of him; his fleſh fell away piece- 


meal, and the ſtench was fo great, that it became intolerable | 


6 


„ , ( 
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to the whole army. Being himſelf unable to bear it. © It 
is meet, ſays he, © to be ſubject unto Gop; and man who 
is mortal, ſhould not think of himſelf as if he were a god.” 
Acknowledging that it was the hand of the LogD of Iſrael 
which ſtruck him, becauſe of the calamities he had brought 
upon Jeruſalem, he promiſes to exert his utmoſt liberality 
085 + his choſen people; to enrich with precious gifts the 
holy temple of Jeruſalem which he had plundered, to furniſh, 
from his revenues, the ſums neceſſary for defraying the ex- 
pence of the ſacrifices; to turn Jew himſelf; and to travel 
into every part of the world, in order to publiſh the power 
of the Almighty. He hoped he ſhould calm his wrath by 
theſe mighty promiſes, which the violence of his preſent 
affliction, and the fear of future torment, extorted from his 
mouth, but not from his heart. But, adds the author in 
queſtion, 1 This wicked perſon vowed unto the LoRDp, 
who now no more would have mercy upon him.” And indeed 
this murderer and blaſphemer (theſe are the names which the 
writer of the Maccabees ſubſtituted in the place of ions, 
which men had beſtowed on that prince) being ſtruck in a 
dreadful manner, and treated as he treated others, finiſhed an 
impious life by a miſerable death.“ 

Before he expired, he ſent for Philip, who had been brought 
up with him from his infancy; was his tavourite, and had be- 
ſtowed on him the regency of Syria during the minority of 
his ſon, then nine years of age. He had put into his hands 
the diadem, the ſeal of the empire, and all the other enſigns 
of royalty; exhorting him, eſpecially, to employ his atmoſt 
endeavours to give him ſuch an education as would beſt teach 
him the art of reigning, and how to govern his ſubjetts 
with juſtice and moderation. Few princes give ſuch inſtruc. 
tions to their children till they are near their end; and 
that, after having ſet them a quite different example during 
their whole lives. Philip cauſed the king's body to be con- 
veyed to Antioch. This prince had ſat eleven years on the 


throne. 
p 2 Maccab. ix. 12. q 2 Maccab. XIii. 

* Polybius atteſts the truth of this, and relates that Antiochus was troubled 
with a perpetual dclirium ; preg that (pectres ſtood perpetually before 
him, reproaching him with his crimes. This hiſtorian, who was unacquainted 
with the ſcriptures, aſſigns as the caufe of this puniſhment, the ſacrilegious 
attempt formed by this prince againſt the temple of Diana in Elymais. 
PoLys. in Excerpt. Vale. p. 145. 
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SECT. IV. Prophecies of Daniel relating to Antiochus Epiplianes. 


A® Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent perſecutor of the 

people of Gop, who formed the Jewiſh church; and 
was, at the ſame time, the type of the Antichriſt, who, in 
after ages was to affliet the Chriſtian church; the prophecies 
of Daniel expatiate much more on this prince than on any 
other mentioned in them. This prophecy conſiſts of two 
parts, one of which relates to his wars in Egypt, and the 
other to the perſecution carried on by him againſt the Jews. 
We ſhall treat theſe ſeparately, and unite together the various 
places where mention 1s made of them. 


I. THE wars oF ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES AGAINST EGyYPT, 
FORETOLD BY DANIEL THE PROPHET. 


% And in his,” Seleucus Philopator's, © eſtate ſhall ſtand 
up a vile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give the honour 
of the kingdom: but he ſhall come in peaceably, and obtain 
the kingdom by flatteries.” This verſe, which points out the 
acceſhon of Antiochus to the crown, has been already 
explained. 

And with the arms of a flood ſhall they,” the Syrians, 
„be overflown before him,” Antiochus Epiphanes, * and 
ſhall be broken; yea, alſo the prince of the covenant.” 


Heliodorus, the murderer of Seleucus and his adherents, ' | 


as alſo thole of the Egyptian king, who had formed deſigns 
againit Syria, were defeated by the forces of Attalus and 
Eumenes, and diſperſed by the arrival of Antiochus, whoſe 
preſence diſconcerted all their projects. By the * prince 
of the covenant,” we may ſuppoſe to be meant, either 
Heliodorus, the ringleader of the conſpirators, who had 
killed Seleucus; or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt, who loſt his hfe by a conſpiracy of his own ſub- 
jects, when he was meditating a war againſt Syria. Thus 
Providence removed this powerful adverſary, to make way 
for Antiochus, and raiſe him to the throne. 


It appears that the prophet, in the following verſes, points 


Dan. xi. 21. S Ver. 22. 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


out clearly enough the four different expeditions of Antio- 
chus into Egypt. 


/ 


AN riochus's firſi EXPEDITION into EGYPT. 


t« And after the league made with him,” with Ptolemy 
Philometor his nephew king of Egypt, he ſhall work de- 
ceitfully; for he ſhall come up, and ſhall become ſtrong 
with a ſmall people.” Antiochus, though he was already de- 
termined on the war; * he yet ſhall aſſume a ſpecious ap- 
pearance of friendſhip for the king of Egypt.“ He even 
ſent Apollonius to Memphis, to be preſent at the banquet 
given on the occaſion of that prince's coronation, as a proof 
that it was agreeable to him. Nevertheleſs, ſoon after, on 
pretence of defending his nephew he marched into Egypt 
with a“ ſmall army,” in compariſon of thoſe which he levied 
afterwards. The battle was fought near Peluſium. Antio- 
chus was * ſtrongeſt,” that is vitorious, and afterwards re- 
turned to Tyre. Such was the end of his firſt expedition. 


ANTILoCHUsS's ſecond EXPEDITION 2nto EGYPT. 


% He ſhal] enter peaceably even upon the fatteſt places 
of the province (Egypt) and he ſhall do that which his 
fathers have not done, nor his father's fathers; he ſhall ſcatter 
among them (his troops) the prey and ſpoil and riches; yea, 
and he ſhall forecaſt his devices againſt the ſtrong holds, even 
for a time. 

And he ſhall ſtir up his power and his courage againſt 
the king of the South (of Egypt) with a great army, and the 


king of the South ſhall be {ſtirred up to battle with a very 


great and mighty army; but he ſhall not ſtand, for they ſhall 
forecaſt devices againſt him.” 

% Yea, they that feed of the portion of his (the king of 
Egypt's) meat, ſhall deſtroy him, and his army ſhall overflow; 
and many ſhall fall down lain.” 

In theſe three verſes appear the principal charatters of 
Antiochus's ſecond expedition into Egypt; his mighty armies. 


e Dan. xi. 23. u Ver. 24. x Dan. Xi. 25 Y Ver 24 
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his rapid conqueſts, the rich ſpoils he carried from thence, 
and the diſſimulation and treachery he began to prattiſe with 
regard to Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in making 
preparations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt, invaded it 
both by ſea and land, the inſtant the ſeaſon would permit. 
* Wherefore he entered into Egypt with a great multitude, 
with chariots, and elephants, and horſemen, and a great 
navy. And made war againſt Ptolemy king of Egypt: 
But Ptolemy was afraid of him and fled; and many were 
wounded to death. Thus they got the ſtrong cities in the 


land of Egypt, and he took the ſpoils thereof.” 


Daniel, ſome verſes after, is more minute in his prophecy 
of this event. 

And at the time of the end ſhall the king of the South 
puſh at him (Ptolemy 1s here hinted at;) and the king of 
the North (Antiochus) ſhall come againſt him like a whirl. 
wind with chariots and with horſemen, and with many ſhips, 
and he ſhall enter into the countries, and ſhall overflow and 
paſs over. 

b « He ſhall enter alſo into the glorious land, and many 
countries {hall be overthrown: But he ſhall eſcape out of his 
hand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief of the children of 
Ammon.” 

© + He ſhall ſtretch forth his hand alſo upon the countries, 
and the land of Egypt ſhall not eſcape. 

© + But he ſhall have power over the treaſures of gold and 
ſilver, and over the precious things of Egypt,“ &c. 


It we compare the relations given by the author of the 
Maccabees with Daniel's prophecy, we find a perfect reſem- 
blance, except that the prophet is more clear and particular 
than the hiſtorian. 

* Diodorus relates, that Wan after this victory, con- 
quered all Egypt, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it: for all 
the cities, Alexandria excepted, opened their gates to tlie con- 
queror. He ſubdued Egypt with an aſtoniſhing rapidity, 


and did that * © which his forefathers had not done, nor 
his father's fathers.“ 


1 Maccab. i. 17, 18, 19. 2 Dan. xi. 40. b Ver. 4r. e Dan. ix. 43. 
« Ver. 43. e In Excerpt. Valeſ. P. 310. # Dan. Xi. 24. 


Se, to &A dj &@, 5 0 


ALEX ANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 


Ptolemy either ſurrendered himſelf, or fell into the hands 
of Antiochus, who at firſt treated him with kindneſs ; had 
but one table with him, ſeemed to be greatly concerned for 
his welfare, and left him the peaceable poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom, reſerving to himſelf Peluſium, which was the key of it, 
For Antiochus aſſumed this appearance of friendſhip with no 
other view but to have the better opportunity of ruining 
him. They that feed of the portion of his meat ſhall 
deſtroy him.“ 

Antiochus did not make a long ſtay in Egypt at that 
time ; the news which was brought of the general revolt of 
the Jews, obliging him to march againſt them. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, offended 
at Philometor for having concluded an alliance with An= 
tiochus, raiſed Evergetes his younger brother to the throne in 
his ſtead. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what had paſled in Alexan- 
dria, took this opportunity to return into Egypt, upon pretext 
of reſtoring the dethroned monarch, but, in reality, to make 

himſelf abſolute maſter of the kingdom. 


ANTIOCHUs's third EXPEDITION into EGYPT. 


3 «© And both theſe kings' hearts ſhall be to do miſchief; 
and they ſhall ſpeak lies at one table; but it ſhall not proſper : 
For yet the end ſhall be at the time appointed. 

„ Then ſhall he (Antiochus) return into his land with 
great riches.” 

Antiochus's third expedition could ſcarce be pointed out 
more clearly. That prince, hearing that the Alexandrians 
had raiſed Evergetes to the throne, returned to Egypt upon 
the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring Philometor : * Per honeſtam 
Jpeciem maj oris Plolemæi reducendi in regnum. After having 
overcome the Alexandrians, in a ſca-fight at Peluſium, he 
laid ſiege to Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants made a 
ſtrong oppoſition, he was contented with making himſelf 
malter of Egypt again in the name of his nephew, in whoſe 
defence he pretended to have drawn the ſword: * Cuz 


1 Dan, xi, 26. 


8 Yor. 39; n Ver. 28. 


i Liv. I. xliv. 
k Liv. I. xlv. n. 11. 


n. 19. 


Hicron. in Daniel. 
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regnum quæri ſuis viribus ſimulabat. They were then at 
Memphis, eat at the ſame table, and behaved towards one 
another with all the outward marks of a ſincere friendſhip. 
The uncle ſeemed to have his nephew's intereſt at heart, and 
the nephew to repoſe the higheſt confidence in his uncle; but 
all this was mere ſhow and outſide, both diſſembling their real 
ſentiments. The uncle endeavoured to cruſh his nephew: 
Cui regnum quart ſuis, viribus ſimulabat, ut mox viclorem 
aggrediretur ; and the nephew, who ſaw through his deſign, 
voluntatts us non ignarus, ſtrove immediately to be reconciled 
to his brother. Thus neither ſucceeded in deceiving of the 
other : Nothing was yet determined, and Antiochus returned 
into Syria, 


ANTIOCHUS'S fourth EXPEDITION into EGYPT. 


= « At the time appointed he ſhall return and come toward 
the South, but it ſhall not be as the former, or as the latter. 

» « For the ſhips of Chittim ſhall come againſt him. There- 
fore he ſhall be grieved and return, and have indignation 
againſt the holy covenant.' 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that the two brothers 
were reconciled, he threw off the maſk, and declared pub- 
licly, that he intended to. conquer Egypt for himſelf. And, 
to ſupport his pretenſions,“ he returned towards the South,” 
that is, into Egypt, but was not ſo ſucceſsful in this expedition 
as before. As he was advancing forward to beſiege Alex- 
andria, Popilius, and the other Roman ambaſſadors, who 
were on board a fleet compoſed of Macedonian or Greek 
ſhips, (for this the Hebrew word Chittm ſignifies) which they 
found at Delos, obliged him to lay down his arms, and leave 
Egypt. He obeyed, but ** with the utmoſt reluctance, and 
made the city and temple of Jeruſalem feel the dire effects 


of his indignation,” as will be preſently ſeen. 


Had the prophet been eye. witneſs to this event, would it 
have been poſſible for him to point it out in a clearer and 


more exact manner ? 


Liv. I. 1. u. 11. m Dan. xi. 29. . Dan. Xi. 30. 
© Liv. I. xlv. n. 10. a 


" " _— MU. —_——— 


* — — 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


II. CRUEkL PERSECUTIONS EXERCISED BY ANTIOCHUS 
AGAINST THE JEWS, AND FORETOLD BY THE PROPHET 
DANIEL. 


I have mentioned and explained, in another place, the 
account which Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander the 
Great's reign, and thoſe of his four ſucceſſors. 

P « Behold an he-goat came from the weſt, on the face of 
the whole earth, and touched not the ground.“ Could it have 
been poſſible to denote more plainly the rapidity of Alexan- 
der's conqueſts ?—1 © The he-goat waxed very great, and 
when he was ſtrong, the great horn was broken; and for it 
came up four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven.” 


Theſe are Alexander's four ſucceſſors. * And out of one 


of them came forth a little horn, which waxed exceeding 
great, toward the South, and toward the Eaſt, and toward 
the preſent land.” This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who gained 
ſeveral vitories towards the South and the Eaſt, and who 
ſtrongly oppoſed the army of the Lorp and the Jewiſh 
people, of whom Gop was the ſtrength and the protettor. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which Epiphanes 
proclaimed againſt the people of Gop, the prieſts of the 
Lon, his laws and his temple. | 

And it waxed great, (the horn) even to the hoſt of 
heaven, and it caſt down ſome of the hoſt, and of the ſtars to 
the ground, and ſtamped upon them.—* Yea, he magnified 
himſelf even to the prince of the hoſt (to Gop ;) and by him 
the daily ſacrifice was taken away, and the place of his 
ſanctuary was caſt down. * And an hoſt was given him 
againſt the daily ſacrifice by reaſon of tranſgreſſion, and it 
caſt down the truth to the ground, and it practiſed and 
proſpered.” 

Daniel gives ſtill greater extent to the ſame prophecy in his 
eleventh chapter. 

„His heart ſhall be againſt the holy covenant; and he 
ſhall do exploits. He ſhall return, and have indignation 
againſt the holy covenant.” - 


p Dan. viii, 5 q Ver. 8. r Ver. 9. s Ver 10, t Ver. 11. 
. * Dan. xi. 28 —-30. 
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7 During the ſiege of Alexandria, a report had prevailed 
that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews had been accuſed of 
expreſſing great joy at it. He thereupon marched to their 
city, ſtormed it, and exerciſed all the barbarity that his fury 
could ſuggeſt. About forty * thouſand men were killed, and 
the ſame number ſold as ſlaves, in the compaſs of three days. 
Antiochus went into the temple, polluted it, and carried off 
all the veſſels, treaſures, and rich ornaments. 

* After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, he turned 
the fury he conceived upon that occaſion againſt the Jews, 
He ſent Apollonius into Judza, with orders to kill all the 
men capable of bearing arms, and to fell the women and 
children. Accordingly, Apollonius made dreadful havock in 
Jeruſalem, ſet fire to the city, beat down the walls, and carried 
the women and children into captivity. 

* « He ſhall return, and have intelligence with them that 
forſake the holy covenant. And arms ſhall ſtand on his 
part, and they ſhall pollute the ſanctuary of ſtrength and ſhall 
take away the daily ſacrifice, and they ſhall place the abomi. 
nation that maketh deſolate. And ſuch as do wickedly 
againſt the covenant, ſhall be corrupt by flatteries, &c. ' 

d Antiochus declared openly for all thoſe who ſhould 
renounce the law. Having publiſhed an ordinance, by which 
all the Jews in general were commanded, upon pain of death, 
to change their religion, he ſent ſome officers to Jeruſalem, 
ordering them to pollute the temple, and aboliſh the worſhip 
of the Moſt High. They accordingly dedicated this temple 
to Jupiter Olympius, and placed his ſtatue in it. They 
raiſed in every part of the city profane temples and altars, 
where they forced the Jews to offer ſacrifices, and eat of 
meats ſacrificed to idols. Many, from the dread of the tor. 
ture, ſeemed to comply 1n all things required from them; and 
even prompted others to countenance their baſe apoſtacy. 

% And ſuch as do wickedly againſt the covenant, ſhal] 


Antiochus corrupt by flatteries ; but the people that do know 


their Gop, ſhall be ſtrong and do exploits.” This manifeſtly 


Y 1 Maccab. i. 21-24. & ii. ver. 5—21, Joſeph. Lib. de Maccab. &c. 


2 I Maccab. i. 39-34. and ii. 24--26, ® Dan. XL 30, 31, 33- 
» x Maccab. 1. 43, &c. 2 Maccab. iv. 7, &c. vi. 1, &c. c Dan. Xi. 32. 


* We arc told in the Maccabees, that it was twice this number. 


_ od. De ts ne 


ns Mt. Ya is. ttt an 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


points at old Eleazar, the ſeven Maccabees, and their mother, 


and a great number of other Jews, who courageouſly oppoſed 
the impious orders of the king. 

© « And they that underſtand among the people, ſhall in- 
ſtruct many: yet they ſhall fall by the ſword, and by flame, 
by captivity, and by ſpoil many days.” This relates chiefly 
to Mattathias, and his ſons. 

% Now when they ſhall fall they ſhall be holpen with a 
little help: but many ſhall cleave to them with flatteries. 
Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus ſupported the diſtreſſed 
nation, and the almoſt univerſally abandoned religion, with 
fo ſmall a number of forces, that we can conſider the ſucceſs 
which the Almighty gave their arms no otherwiſe than as a 
miracle. Their troops grew more numerous by degrees, and 
afterwards formed a very conliderable body. 

£ * And ſome of them of underſtanding ſhall fall, to try 
them, and to purge, and to make them white, even to the 
time of the end; becauſe it is yet for a time appointed.“ 
The ſufferings and death of thoſe, who ſtedfaſtly refuſed to 
obey the king's decree, was their glory and triumph. 

»« And the king ſhall do according to his will, and he ſhall 
exalt himſelf, and magnify himſelf above every god, and 
Mall ſpeak marvellous things againſt the Gop of gods, and 
ſhall proſper till the indignation be accompliſhed : For that 
that is determined ſhall be done.” 

i © Neither ſhall he regard the Gop of his fathers, nor the 
deſire of women, nor regard any god: For he ſhall magnify 
himſelf above all.” 

Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered the 
temples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of Elymais. He 
exerciſed his impious fury chiefly againſt Jeruſalem and the 
Jews, and almoſt without any reſiſtance. The Almighty 
ſeemed to wink for a time at all the abominations which 
were committed in his temple, till his wrath againſt his 
people was ſatisfied, 

k «© But tidings out of the Eaſt, and out of the North, ſhall 
trouble him: therefore he ſhall go forth with great tury tc 
deſtroy, and utterly to make away many.” 

© Dan. xi. 33. Ver. 34. 


E Ver. 35. h Ver. 36. 


K Dan. x1. 44 


Vet. 17. 
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Antiochus was troubled when news was brought him, that 
the provinces of the Eaſt, and Artaxias king of Armenia to 
the North, were in arms, and going to throw off his yoke. 

Tacitus * tells us, that when Antiochus had formed a 
reſolution to force the Jews to change their religion, and 
embrace that of the Greeks, the Parthians had revolted from 
Antiochus. Before he ſet out for the provinces on the other 


ſide of the Euphrates, he gave Lyſias, whom he appointed 


regent of the kingdom 1n his abſence, half his army; com- 
manding him to extirpate all the Jews, and to ſettle other 
nations in their country. 

m „ He ſhall plant the tabernacles of his palace [Fin 
Apadno] between the ſons in the glorious holy mouniain [of 
Zabi]; yet he ſhall come to his end, and none ſhall help 
him.” This verſe, which is tranſlated literally from the 
Hebrew, is very difficult to be explained, becauſe of the two 
words Apadno and Zabi, which are not to be found in the 
ancient geography. The reader knows that I do not take 
upon me to clear up theſe kind of difficulties. Porphyry, 
whom we have no reaſon to ſuſpect, imagined that this 


_ verſe alluded to Antiochus's expedition beyond the Euphrates, 


and to his death, which happened on that march. This 1s the 
opinion of the greateſt part of the interpreters, and therefore 
we ought to be ſatisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus ſhall pitch 
his camp near mount Zabi (doubtleſs the ſame with Taba, 7 
where, according to“ Polybius, he died) and that there he 
* thall come to his end,” being abandoned by Gop, and 
having none to © help him.” We have ſeen how he expired 
in the moſt cruel agonies, and ſtruck with an unavailing 
repentance, which only increaſed his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and ſeveral interpreters, take all that 
the prophet Daniel ſpeaks concerning Antiochus Epiphanes in 


II Maccab. iii. 31-39. m Dan. xi. 45. u Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. 
p. 145. 

* Anticchus demere ſuper fiitionem & mores Gracorum dare adnixus, quominus 
teterrimam gentem in melius mutaret, Parthorum bello prohibatus eft : nam ea tem- 
peftate Arſaces defecerat. Tacir. I. v. c. 8. 

+ N. B. The words between the crotchets in this verſe are not in our 
Englith tranſlation of the Bible. 


+ Taba, according to Po] ybius, was in Perſia ; and in Paretacena, according 
to Quintius Curtius. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


another ſenſe, as alluding to Antichriſt. It 1s certain that 
prince, who was equally impious and cruel, is one of the 
moſt ſenſible, as well as moſt expreſſive, types of that enemy 
of Chriſt Jeſus and our holy religion. 

It is impoſſible for us, whilſt we are reading this pro- 
phecy, not to be prodigiouſly ſtruck to ſee the juſtneſs and 
accuracy with which the prophet traces the principal cha- 
racteriſtics of a king, whoſe hiſtory is ſo much blended with 
that of the Jews; and we perceive evidently, that for this 
reaſon the holy ſpirit, either entirely omitting, or taking only 
a tranſient notice of the actions of other much more famous 
princes, dwells ſo long on that of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretel a multitude of 
Events, ſo very remote, and which depended on ſo many 


arbitrary circumſtances ! How manifeſtly did the ſpirit, which 


preſented futurity to his view, ſhow 1t him as preſent, and in 
as clear a light, as if he had ſeen it with his bodily eyes! Do 
not the divine authority of the ſcriptures, and by a neceſſary 
conſequence, the certainty of the Chriſtian religion become, 
by ſuch proofs, in a manner palpable and ſelf evident? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in ſo clear, ſo perfect, and 
ſo indiſputable a manner as this. Porphyry,* the profeſſed 
enemy of the chriſtian religion, as well as of the Old and 
New Teſtament, being infinitely perplexed in finding ſo great 


a conformity between the events foretold by Daniel, and the 


relations given by the beſt hiſtorians, did not pretend to deny 
this conformity, for that would have been repugnant to ſenſe, 
and denying the ſhining of the ſun at noon day. However 
he took another courſe, in order to undermine the authority 
of the ſcriptures. He himſelf laboured, by citing all the 
hiſtorians extant at that time, and which are ſince loſt, to 
ſhow, in a very extenſive manner, that whatever is written in 
the eleventh chapter of Daniel, happened exactly as foretold 
by that prophet; and he concluded from this perfect unifor- 
mity, that ſo exact a detail of ſo great a number of events, 
could not poſſibly have been written by Daniel ſo many years 
before they happened; and that this work muſt certainly have 
been written by ſome perſon who lived after Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and borrowed Daniel's name. 


* Porphyry was a learned heathen, born at Tyre, A. D. 233, and wrote 3 
very voluminous treatiſe againit the Chriſtian religion. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


In this conteſt between the Chriſtians and Heathens, the 
former would indiſputably carry their cauſe, could they be 
able to demonſtrate, by good proots, that Daniel's prophecies 
were really written by him. Now this they proved unan- 
ſwerably, by citing the teſtimony of a whole people, I mean 
the Jews; whole evidence could not be ſuſpetted or diſal- 
lowed, as they were ſtill greater enemies to the Chriſtian 
religion than the Heathens themſelves. The reverence they 
had for the ſacred writings, of which Providence had appoint- 
ed them the depoſitaries and guardians, were ſ{o prodigious, 
that they would have thought him a criminal and ſacrilegious 
wretch, who ſhould have attempted only to tranſpoſe a ſingle 
word, or change one letter in it; what idea then would they 
have entertained of that man who ſhould pretend to introduce 
any ſuppoſititious books in them? Such are the witneſſes 
who atteſted the reality of Daniel's prophecies. And were 
ever proofs ſo convincing, or cauſe ſo victorious? ® 4 Thy 
* teſtimonics are very ſure—O Lox, for ever.” 


* Pal. xcili. 5. 
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This nineteenth book contains three articles. In the firſt, the 


hiftory of Perſeus, the laſl king of Macedonia, is related. He 
reigned eleven years, and was dethroned in the year of the 
world 3836. The ſecond article goes on from the defeat of 
Perſeus to the ruin of Corinth, which was taken and burnt in 
the year of the world $858, and includes ſomething more than 
twenty-one years. The third article contains the hiſtory of 
Syria and that of Eyypt, which are generally joined together. 
That of Syria continued almoſt an hundred years from Antio- 
chus Eupator, ſon of Antiochus Eupnphanes, to Antiochus 
Aſtaticus, under whom Syria became a province of the Ro- 
man empire, that is to ſay, from the year of the world 3840, 
to 3939. The hiſtory of Egypt includes alſo one hundred 


years, from the twentieth year of Ptolemeus Philometor till 


the expulfion of Ptolemaus Auletes, that is from the year of 


the world 3845 to the year 3949. 


ARTICLE I. 


f article contains eleven years, being the whole reign 
of Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, from the year o 
the world 3826, to 3837. 


Sect. I. Perſeus prepares ſecretly for a war againſt the Ro- 
mans. He endeavours a reconciliation with the Achaans in 
vain, His ſecret meaſures not unknown at Rome. Eumenes 
arrives there, and informs the ſenate of them. Perſeus 
endeavours to rid himſelf of that prince, firſt by aſſaſſination, 
and afterwards by poiſon. The Romans break with Perſeus, 
Different opinions and diſpoſitions of the kings and ſtates, in 
regard to the Macedonian war. After ſeveral embaſſies on bot 
fides, the war is declared in form. 


"PHE death of Philip ? happened very opportunely for 
ſuſpending the war againſt the Romans, and giving 
them time to prepare for it. That prince had formed a 


ſtrange deſign, and had already began to put it in execution; 
Vol, VII. K | 


Liv. I. XI. n. $*, 38. Oro. I. iv. c. 20. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


which was to bring a conſiderable body of troops, both horſe 
and foot, from European Sarmatia (part of Poland.) Certain 


Gauls had ſettled near the mouths of the Boryſthenes, now - 


called the Nieper, and had taken the name of Baſtarnæ. That 
people were neither accuſtomed to till the earth, to feed cattle 
nor to follow commerce: they lived by war, and ſold their 
ſervices to any people that would employ them. After having 
paſſed the Danube, Philip was to have ſettled them upon the 


lands of the Dardanians, whom he had reſolved utterly to 


A. M. 
3829. 
Ant. J. C. 
175. 


exterminate; becauſe being very near neighbours of Mace- 
donia, they never failed to take every favourable occaſion for 
making irruptions into it. The Baſtarnæ were to leave their 
wives and children in this new ſettlement, and to march 
into Italy, in order to enrich themſelves with the booty they 
were in hopes of making there. Whatever the ſucceſs might 
be, Philip conceived he ſhould find great advantages in it: if 
it ſhould happen that the Baſtarnæ were conquered by the 
Romans, he ſhould eaſily be conſoled for their defeat, in 
ſeeing himſelf delivered from the Dardanians by their means; 
and if their irruption into Italy ſucceeded, whilſt the Romans 
were employed in repulſing theſe new enemies, he ſhould 
have time to recover all he had loſt in Greece. The Baſtarnæ 
were already upon their march and were conſiderably ad- 
vanced, when they received advice of Philip's death. This 
news, and ſeveral accidents that befel them, ſuſpended their 
firſt deſign, and they diſperſed into different parts. Anti- 
gonus, whom Philip intended for his ſucceſſor, had been 
employed againſt his will in negociating this affair. At his 
return, Perſeus put him to death, and to aſſure himſelf the 
better of the throne, ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans, to de- 
mand that they would renew with him the alliance they had 
made with his father, and that the ſenate would acknowledge 
him king. His ſole intent was to gain time. 


Part of the Baſtarnæ * had purſued their rout, and were 
actually at war with the Dardanians. The Romans took | 
umbrage at it. Perſeus excuſed himſelf by his ambaſſadors, | 
and repreſented that he had not ſent for them, and had no 


ſhare in their enterpriſe. The ſenate without making any 


further inquiry into the affair, contented themſelves with | 


4 Frienſheim in Liv, 


* 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


adviſing him to take care that he obſerved inviolably the 
treaty made with the Romans. The Baſtarnæ, after having 


gained ſome advantages at firſt, were at length reduced, the 


greateſt part of them at leaſt, to return into their own country. 
It is ſaid, that having found the Danube frozen over, in 
endeavouring to pals it, the ice broke under them, and a great 
number of them were ſwallowed up in the river. 

It was known at Rome, that Perſeus had ſent ambaſſadors 
to Carthage, and that the ſenate had given them audience in 
the night, in the temple of Æſculapius. It was thought proper 
to ſend ambaſſadors into Macedonia to obſerve the conduct of 
that prince. He had lately reduced the * Dolopians, who 
refuſed to obey him by force of arms. After that expe- 
dition he advanced towards Delphos, upon the pretence of 
conſulting the oracle, but in reality, as it was believed, to 
make the tour of Greece, and negociate alliances, This 
journey at firſt alarmed the whole country, and occaſioned ſo 
general a conſternation that even Eumenes did not think 
himſelf ſafe in Pergamus. But, Perſeus, as ſoon as he had 
conſulted the oracle, returned into his own kingdom, paſſing 
through Phthiotis, Achaia, and Theſſaly, without committing 
any hoſtilities in his march, He afterwards ſent either am- 
baſſadors or circular letters to all the ſtates through which he 
had paſſed, to demand that they would forget ſuch ſubjetts of 
diſcontent as they might have had under the reign of his 
father, which ought to be buried in his grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himſelf with the 
Achæans. Their league, and the city of Athens, had carried 
their hatred and reſentment ſo high againſt the Macedonians, 
as to prohibit all commerce with them by a decree. This 
declared enmity gave the ſlaves, who fled from Achaia, the 
opportunity of retiring into Macedonia, where they found an 
allured aſylum, and knew they ſhould not be followed or 
claimed after that general interdiction. Perſeus cauſed all 
theſe ſlaves to be ſeiſed and ſent them back to the Achæans. 
with an obliging letter, in which he exhorted them to take 
effectual methods for preventing their ſlaves from making his 
dominions their refuge any longer. This was tacitly de- 


K 2 


r Liv. I. xli. n. 27—29. 
* Dolopia was a region of Theſſaly, upon the confines of Epirus. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


manding the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient commerce. 
Xenarchus, who was at that time in office, and deſired to 
make his court to the king, ſeconded his demand very ſtrongly, « 
and was ſupported by thole who were moſt ſolicitous for 
recovering their ſlaves. 

Callicrates, one of the principal perſons of the aſſembly, 
who was convinced that the ſafety of the league conſiſted in 
the inviolable obſervance of the treaty concluded with the 
Romans, repreſented, that a reconciliation with Macedonia 
was a direct infraction of it, whilſt that kingdom was making 
preparations to declare war againſt Rome as ſoon as poſſible. 
He concluded, that it was neceſſary to leave things in their 
preſent condition, till time ſhould explain whether their fears 
were juſt or not. That if Macedonia continued in peace 
with Rome, it would be time enough when that appeared, 
to re-eſtabliſh commerce with them; without which, a re- 
union would be precipitate and dangerous. 

Arcon, Xenarchus's brother, who ſpoke after Callicrates, 
did his utmoſt to prove that ſach terrors were without 
foundation; that the queſtion was not the making of a new 
treaty and alliance with Perſeus, and much leſs to break with 
the Romans, but {ſolely to reverſe a decree, for which the 
injuſtice of Philip might have given room, but which Perſeus, 
who had no {hare in his father's conduct, was undoubtedly 


far from deſerving. That that prince could not be but aſſured, 


that in caſe of a war againſt the Romans, the league would 
not fail to declare for them. But (added he) whilſt the 
peace ſubſiſts, if animoſities and diſſenſions are not made 
to ceaſe entirely, it is at leaſt reaſonable to ſuſpend them, 
„and to let them ſleep for a while.“ 
Nothing was concluded in this aſſembly. As it was taken 
amiis that the king had contented himſelf with only ſending 
them a letter; he afterwards ſent ambaſſadors to the aſſembly, 
which had been ſummoned to Megalopolis. But thoſe who 
apprehended giving Rome offence, uſed ſuch effettual means, 
that they were refuſed audience. 
The amballadors * ſent by the ſenate into Macedonia, 
reported, at their return, that they could not get accels to the 
king, upon pretence that he was ſometimes abroad, and 


5 Liv. I. xlii. n. 2, 54 6 
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ALEXANDER'*S SUCCESSORS. 


ſometimes indiſpoſed; a double evaſion equally: falſe. That 
for the reſt, it appeared plainly, that great preparations were 


making for war, and that it was reaſonable to expect it would 


ſpeedily break out. They gave an account. alſo of the ſtate 
in which they had found Ætolia; that it was in great com- 
motion from domeſtic diviſions, which the violence of two 
contending parties had carried into vaſt diſorders ; and that 
their authority had not been capable of reclaiming and ap- 
peaſing the perſons at the head of them. 

As Rome expetted the war with Macedonia, preparations 
were made for it by the religious ceremonies, which amongſt 
the Romans always preceded declarations of war; that is to 
ſay, by expiation of prodigies, and various ſacrifices offered 
to the gods, 

Marcellus was one of the ambaſſadors whom the ſenate 
had ſent into Greece. After having appealed as much as 
poſſible the troubles of /Etolia, he went into Peloponneſus, 
where he cauſed the allembly of the Achæans to be ſum- 
moned. He extremely applauded their zeal, in having con- 
ſtantly adhered to the decree, Which prohibited all commerce 
with the kings of Macedonia. This was an open declaration 
of what the Romans thought with regard to Perſeus, 

That prince inceſſantly ſolicited the Grecian cities, by 
frequent embaſſies and magnificent promiſes; far exceeding 
his power to perform. They were ſufficiently inclined in his 
favour, and rather more than in that of Eumenes, though 
the latter had rendered great ſervices to moſt of thoſe cities; 
and thoſe of his own dominions would not have changed 
condition with ſuch as were entirely free. There was, how- 
ever no compariſon between the two princes in point of 
character and manners. Perſeus was utterly infamous for his 
crimes and cruelties. He was accuſed of having murdered 
his wife with his own hands, after the death of his father; of 
having made away with Apelles, whole aid he had uſed in 
deſtroying his brother; and of having committed many other 
murders, both within and without his kingdom. On the 
contrary, Eumenes had rendered himlelt amiable by his 
tenderneſs for his brothers and relations; by his juſtice in 


governing his ſubjects; and by his generous propenſity to do 


good, and to ſerve others. Notwithſtanding this difference 
of character, they gave Perſeus the preference; whether the 
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THE HISTORY OF 


ancient grandeur of the Macedonian kings inſpired them with 
contempt for a ſtate, whoſe origin was wholly recent, and 
which they had ſeen take birth ; or that the Greeks had ſome 
change in view; or becauſe they were pleaſed with having 
ſome ſupport in him to hold the Romans in reſpett. 

Perſeus * was particularly attentive in cultivating the amity 
of the Rhodians, and of ſeparating them from the party of 
Rome. It was from Rhodes that Laodice, the daughter of 
Seleucus, went to ſhare the Macedonian throne with Perſeus, 


in marrying him. The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a 


fleet as could be imagined. Perſeus had furniſhed the 
materials, and gave gold ribbands to every ſoldier and ſeaman 
who came with Laodice. A ſentence paſſed by Rome in 
favour of the Lycians againſt the people of Rhodes, had 


extremely exaſperated the latter. Perſeus endeavoured to 


take the advantage of their reſentment againſt Rome to attach 
them to himſelf. 

The * Romans were not ignorant of the meaſures taken by 
Perſeus to bring over the ſtates of Greece into his views, 


Eumenes came expreſsly to Rome to inform them at large 


of his proceedings. He was received there with all poſſible 
marks of diſtinction. He declared, that beſides his deſire to 
pay his homage to the gods and men, to whom he owed an 
eſtabliſhment which left him nothing to wiſh, he had under. 
taken this voyage, expreſsly, to adviſe the ſenate in perſon 
to be upon their guard againſt the enterpriſes of Perſeus. That 
that prince had inherited his father's hatred for the Romans 
as well as his crown, and omitted no preparations for a war, 


which he believed in a manner fallen to him in right of ſuc- 
ceſſion. That the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, ſup- 


plied him with the means of raiſing numerous and formidable 
troops; that he had a rich and powerful kingdom; that he 
was himſelf in the flower of his youth, full of ardour for 
military expeditions, to which he had been early inured in 
the ſight, and under the conduct of his father, and had ſince 
much exerciſed himſelf in different enterpriſes, againſt his 
neighbours. That he was highly conſidered by the cities of 
Greece and Aſia; without ſeeming to have any ſort of merit 
to ſupport ſuch credit, except his enmity for the Romans. 


t Polyb. Legat. IX. 1xi. u Liv. I. xlii. n. 11-14, 
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That he was upon as good terms with powerful kings. That 
he had eſpouſed the daughter of Seleucus, and given his 
ſiſter in marriage to Pruſias. That he had found means to 
engage the Bœotians in his intereſt, a very warlike people, 
whom his father had never been able to bring over; and 
that, but for the oppoſition of a few perſons well affected 
to the Romans, he had certainly renewed the alliance with 
the Achæan confederates. That it was to Perſeus the AÆto- 
lians applied for aid in their domeſtic troubles, and not to the 
Romans. That ſupported by theſe powerful allies, he made 
ſuch preparations for war himſelf, as put him into a condition 
to diſpenſe with any foreign aid. That he had thirty thouſand 
foot, five thouſand horſe, and proviſions for ten years. That 
beſides his immenſe annual revenues from the mines, he had 
enough to pay ten thouſand foreign troops for a like number 
of years, without reckoning thole of his kingdom. That he 
had laid up in his arſenals a ſufficient quantity of arms to 
equip three armies as great as that he had actually on foot; 
and that, though Macedonia ſhould be incapable of ſupplying 
him with troops, Thrace was at his devotion, which was an 
inexhauſtible nurſery of ſoldiers. Eumenes added, that he 
advanced nothing upon ſimple conjecture, but upon the 
certain knowledge of facts, founded upon the beſt informa- 
tion. For the reſt, (ſaid he) in concluding, having diſ- 
charged the duty which my regard and gratitude for the 
Roman people made indiſpenſable, and delivered my con- 
ſcience, it only remains for me to implore all the gods and 


* goddefles, that they would inſpire you with ſentiments and 


* meaſures conſiſtent with the glory of your empire, and the 
" preſervation of your friends and allies, whoſe ſafety depends 
upon yours.” 

The ſenators were much aſſected with this diſcourſe. No- 
thing that paſſed in the ſenate, except that king Eumenes had 
ipoken, was known abroad, or ſuffered to take air at firſt ; ſo 
inviolably were the deliberations of that auguſt —— kept 
ſecret. 

The ambaſſadors from king Perſeus had audience ſome 
days after. They found tlie ſenate highly prejudiced againſt 


their maſter, and what Harpalus, one of them, ſaid in his 


ſpeech, enflamed them ſtill more againſt him. It was, that 
Perſeus deſired to be believed upon his own word, when he 
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THE HISTORY OF 


declared he had neither done nor ſaid any thing that argued 
an enemy. That, as for the reſt, if he diſcovered that they 
were obſtinately bent upon a rupture with him, he ſhould 
know how to defend himſelf with valour. That the fortune 
and events of war are always hazardous and uncertain; 

The cities of Greece and Aſia, anxious for the effe&t which 
theſe embaſſies might produce at Rome, bad alſo ſent depu. 
ties thither under different pretexts, eſpecially the Rhodians, 
who ſuſpected that Eumenes had joined them in his accuſa. 
tion againſt Perſeus, and were not deceived. In an audience 
granted them, they inveighed violently againſt Eumenes, 
reproaching him with having ſtirred up Lycia againſt the 
Rhodians, and of having rendered himſelt more inſupportable 
to Aſia, than Antiochus himſelf. This diſcourſe was very 


_ agreeable to the Aſiatic people, who ſecretly favoured Perſeus, 


but very much diſpleaſed the ſenate, and had no other effect 
than to make them ſuſpett the Rhodians, and have Eumenes 
in higher conſideration, from this kind of conſpiracy which 
they ſaw formed againſt him. He was diſmiſſed in conſe. 
quence with the higheſt honours, and great preſents, 
Harpalus * having returned into Macedonia with the utmoſt 
diligence, reported to Perſeus, that he had left the Romans 
in a diſpoſition not to defer long a declaration of war againſt 
him. The king was not ſorry upon that account, believing 
himſelf in a condition, with the great preparations he had 
made, to ſupport it with ſucceſs. He was more particularly 
glad of a rupture with Eumenes, from whom he ſuſpetted 
that Rome had been appriſed of his moſt ſecret meaſures, 
and began with declaring againſt him, not by the way of arms, 


but by that of the moſt criminal treachery. He diſpatched 


Evander of Crete, the general of his auxiliary forces, with 
three Macedonians, who had already been employed by him 
upon like occaſions, to aflaſſinate that prince. Perſeus knew 
that he was preparing for a journey to Delphos, and directed 
his aſſaſſins to Praxo, a woman of condition, in whoſe houſe 
he had lodged, when he was in that city. "They lay in am- 
buſh in a narrow defile, where two men could not paſs 
a-breaſt. When the king came there, the aſſaſſins rolled two 
great ſtones down upon him, one of which fell upon his 


* I. iv. I, $111, N. 1519. 
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head, and laid him upon the earth without ſenſe, and the 
other wounded him conſiderably in the ſhoulder; after which 
they poured an hail of leſſer ſtones upon him. All that were 
with him fled, except one who ſtaid to aſſiſt him. The 
aſſaſſins, believing the king dead, made off to the top of 
mount Parnaſſus. His officers found him when they re— 
turned, without motion, and almoſt without life. When 
he came a little to himſelf, he was carricd to Corinth, and 
from thence into the iſland of Egenia, where great care 
was taken to cure his wounds, but with ſo much ſecrecy, 
that no one was admitted into his chamber ; which gave rea- 
ſon to believe him dead. That report ſpread even to Aſia. 
Attalus gave credit to it too ſoon for a good brother, and 
looking upon himſelf already as king, was preparing to 
eſpouſe the widow. Eumenes, at their firſt interview, could 
not forbear making him ſome gentle reproaches upon that 
head, though he had at firſt reſolved to diſſemble his ſenſe 
of his brother's imprudence. 


Perſeus had attempted at the ſame time to poiſon him by 
the means of Rammius, who had made a voyage into Mace- 
donia. He was a rich citizen of Brunduſium, who received 
in his houſe all the Roman generals, foreign lords, and even 
princes, who paſſed through that city. The king put into 
his hands a very ſubtle poiſon, for him to give Eumenes, 
when he ſhould come to his houſe. Rammius did not dare 
to refuſe this commiſhon, whatever horror he had tor it, leſt 
the king ſhould make a trial of the draught upon himſelt ; 
but he ſet out with a full reſolution not to execute it. 
Having been informed that Valerius was at Chalcis, upon 
his return from his embally into Macedonia, he went to 
him, diſcovered the whole, and attended him to Rome. 
Valerius alſo carried Praxo thither along with him, at whoſe 
houſe the aſſaſſins had lodged in Delphos. When the ſenate 
had heard theſe two witneſſes, after ſuch black attempts, 
they thought it unneceſſary to deliberate longer upon de- 
claring war againſt a prince, who made uſe of aſſaſſinations 
and poiſon to rid himſelf of his enemies, and proceeded to 
take due meaſures for the ſucceſs of ſo important an 
enterpriſe. | 

Two ambaſſadors, who arrived at Rome about the ſame 
ume, gave the ſenate great pleaſure. The firſt came from 
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Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth of that name, 
He ſent the ſon, whom he intended for his ſucceſſor, to 
Rome, to be educated there, from his earlieſt infancy, in the 
principles of the Romans, and to form himſelf in the great art 
of reigning, by the converſation and ſtudy of their great 
men; and he deſired that the Roman people would take him 
into their care and tuition. The young prince was received 
with all the marks of diſtinction that could be ſhewn him, 
and the ſenate cauſed a commodious houſe to be provided 
for him at the expence of the public. The other embaſly 
was from the Thracians, who deſired to be admitted into 
the alliance and amity of the Romans. 


As ſoon as Eumenes “ was entirely recovered, he re- 
paired to Pergamus, and applied himſelf in making prepara- 
tions for war with uncommon ardour, excited by the new 
crime of his enemy. The ſenate ſent ambaſſadors to com- 


pliment him upon the extreme danger he had eſcaped, and 


diſpatched others at the ſame time to confirm the kings, their 
allies, in their ancient amity with the Roman people. 


They ſent allo to Perſeus to make their complaints and to 
demand ſatis faction. Theſe ambaſſadors, ſeeing they could 
not have audience for many days, ſet out in order to return 
to Rome. The king cauſed them to be recalled. They re- 
preſented, that by the treaty concluded with Philip his father, 
and afterwards renewed with him, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, 
that he ſhould not carry the war out of his own kingdom, 
nor attack the Roman people. They then repeated all his 
contraventions to that treaty, and demanded that reſtitution 
ſhould be made to the allies of all he had taken from them 
by force. The king replied only with rage and reproaches, 
taxing the Romans with avarice and pride, and of treating 
kings with inſupportable haughtineſs, to whom they pre- 
tended to dictate laws as to their ſlaves. Upon their de- 
manding a poſitive anſwer, he referred them to the next 
day, when he intended to give it them in writing. The 
ſubſtance of it was, that the treaty concluded with his father 
did not affect him. That if he had accepted it, it was not 
becauſe he approved it, but becauſe he could do no otherwiſe, 
not being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed upon the throne. That if 


Y Liv. I, xlii. n. 25-27. 
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the Romans were for entering into a new treaty and would 
propoſe reaſonable conditions, he ſhould conſult what it was 
neceſſary for him to do. The king, after having delivered 
this writing, withdrew immediately; and the ambaſſadors de- 
clared, that the Roman people renounced his alliance and 
amity. The king returned in great wrath, and told them in 
a menacing tone, that they ſhould take care to quit his king- 
dom in three days. At their return to Rome, they reported 
the reſult of their embaſly ; and added, that they had ob- 
ſerved, in all the cities of Macedonia through which they 
paſſed, that great preparations were making for war. 

The ambaſſadors that had been ſent to the kings, their 
allies, reported that they found Eumenes in Aſia, Antiochus 
in Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt, well inclincd to the Roman 
people, and ready to do every thing that could be defired of 
them. 
dors of Gentius, king of Illyria, who was accuſed of hold- 
ing intelligence with Perſeus; and deferred hearing thoſe from 
the Rhodians, who had alſo rendered themſelves ſuſpected, 
till the new conſuls entered upon their office. However not 
to loſe time, orders were given for fitting out a fleet of fifty 
gallies, to fail as ſoon as poſſible for Macedonia, which was 
executed without delay. 

P. Licinius Craſſus and C. Caſſius Longinus, were elected 
conſuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Licinius. 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and cities, as 
well of Europe as Aſia, had their eyes fixed upon the two 
great powers on the point of entering into a war. 

Eumenes was animated with an ancient hatred againſt Per- 
ſeus, and ſtill more by the new crime, which had almoſt coſt 
him his life in his voyage to Delphos. | 

Pruſias, king of Bythynia, had relolved to ſtand neuter, 
and wait the event. He flattered himſelf, that the Romans 
would not inſiſt upon his taking up arms againſt his wife's 
brother, and hoped if Perſeus were vittorious, that prince, 
would eaſily acquieſce in his neutrality at the requeſt of his 
liſter. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, beſides having promiſed to 
aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in war or peace, 
to the party Eumenes eſpouſed, after having contracted an 
affinity with him, by giving him his daughter in marriage. 


The ſenate would not grant audience to the ambaſſa- 
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Antiochus had formed a deſign to poſſeſs himſelf of Egypt, 
relying upon the weakneſs of the king's youth, and the indo. 
lence and cowardice of thoſe who had the care of his perſon 
and affairs. He imagined that he had found a plauſible pre- 
text for making war upon that prince, by diſputing Calo. 
ſyria with him; and that the Romans, employed in the war 
with Macedonia, would not obſtrutt his ambitious deligns, 
He had, however, declared to the ſenate by his ambaſſadors, 
that they might diſpole of all his forces, and had repeated the 
ſame promiſe to the ambaſſadors the Romans had lent to 
him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable to reſolve 
for himſelf. His guardians made preparations for the war 


with Antiochus, in defenſe of Cœloſyria, and promiſed to 


contribute every thing in their power to the aid of the 
Romans in the Macedonian war. 
Maſſiniſſa ſupplied the Romans with corn, troops, and ele- 


phants, and intended to ſend his ſon Miſagenes to join them. 


His plan and political motives were the effect of his deſire 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the Carthaginian territories. If the 
Romans conquered, he conceived it impoſſible to execute 
that project, becauſe they would never ſuffer him to ruin 
the Carthaginians entirely; in which caſe he ſhould continue 
in his preſent condition, It, on the contrary, the Roman 
power, which alone prevented him out of policy from extend- 


ing his conqueſts, and at that time lupported Carthage, ſhould 


happen to be reduced, he expetted, in conlequence, to make 
himſelf maſter of all Africa. 


Gentius,. king of Illyria, had only rendered himſelf much 
ſuſpetted by the Romans, without knowing however which 
party he ſhould chooſe ; and it ſeemed, that if he adhered to 
either, it would be rather out of caprice and by chance, than 
from any fixed plan or regular project. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odryſæ, he had de- 


clared openly for the Macedonians. 


Such was the diſpoſition of the kings with regard to the 
Macedonian war. As for the ſlates and free eities, the popu— 
lace were univerſally inclined in favour of Perſeus and the 
Macedonians. The opinions of the perſons in authority 
amongſt thoſe people were divided into three claſſes. Some 
of them abandoned themſelves ſo abjectly to the Romans, 
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that by their blind devotion to them they loſt all credit and 
reputation with their citizens; and of theſe, few concerned 
themſelves about the juſtice of the Roman government ; 
moſt of them having no views but to their private intereſt, 
convinced that their power in their cities would ſubſiſt in 
proportion to the ſervices they ſhould render the Romans. 
The ſecond claſs was of thoſe, who gave entirely into the 
king's meaſures ; ſome, becauſe their debts and the bad eſtate 
of their affairs made them deſire a change; others, becauſe 
the pomp that reigns in the courts of kings, upon which 
Perſeus valued himſelf, agreed beſt with their own little 
pride and vanity. A third claſs, which were the moſt pru- 
dent and judicious, if it were abſolutely neceſlary to take 
either part, would have preferred the Romans' to the king's ; 
but had it been left to their choice, they would have been beſt 
ſatisfied, that neither of the parties ſhould become too 
powerful by reducing the other; and preſerving a kind of 
equality and balance, ſhould always continue in peace: 
becauſe then one of them, by taking the weaker ſtates under 
its protection, whenever the other ſhould attempt to oppreſs 
them, would render the condition of them all more happy 
and ſecure. In this kind of indeterminate neutrality they 
ſaw, as from a place of ſafety, the battles and dangers of 
thoſe who had engaged in either party. | 

The Romans after having, according to their laudable 
cuſtom, diſcharged all the duties of religion, offered folemn 
prayers and ſacrifices to the gods, and made vows for the 
happy ſucceſs of the enterpriſe they had been ſo long pre- 
paring for, declared war in form againſt Perſeus, king of 
Macedonia, except he made immediate fatisfattion in regard 
to the ſeveral grievances already more than once explained 
to him. 


At the ſame time arrived ambaſſadors from him, who ſaid. 


that the King their maſter was much amazed at their having 
made troops enter Macedonia, and that he was ready to give 
the ſenate all the ſatisfattion in his power. As it was known 
that Perſeus ſought only to gain time, they were an{wered, 
that the conſul Licinius would be ſoon in Macedonia, with 
his army, and if the king deſired peace in earneſt, he might 
lend his ambaſſadors to him, but that he need not give him- 
ſelf the trouble of ſending any more into Italy, where they 
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would not be received; and for themſelves they were ordered 
to quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans * omitted nothing that might contribute to 
the ſucceſs of their arms. They diſpatched ambaſſadors on 
all ſides, to their allies, to animate and confirm thoſe who 
perſiſted to adhere to them, to determine ſuch as were 
lluctuating and uncertain, and to intimidate thoſe who ap- 
peared inclined to break with them. 


Whilſt they were at Lariſſa in Theſſaly, ambaſſadors arrived 


there from Perſeus, who had orders to addreſs themſelves to 


Marcius, one of the Roman amballadors, to remind him of 
the ancient ties of friendſhip his father had contratted with 
king Philip, and to demand an interview between him and 
their maſter. Marcius anſwered, that his father had often 
ſpoke of king Philip's friendſhip and hoſpitality, and ap- 
pointed a place near the river Peneus for the interview. 
They went thither ſome days after. The king had a great train, 
and was ſurrounded with a crowd of great lords and guards, 
The ambaſſadors were no leſs attended; many of the citizens 
of Lariſſa, and of the deputies from other ſtates, who had 
repaired thither, making it a duty to go with them, well 
pleaſed with that occaſion of carrying home what they ſhould 
fee and hear, They had beſides a curioſity to be preſent at 
an interview between a great king and the ambaſladors of 
the moſt powerful people in the world. 


After ſome difficulties which aroſe about the ceremonial, 
and were ſoon removed in favour of the Romans, who had 
the precedency, they began to confer. Their meeting was 
highly reſpectful on both ſides. They did not treat each 
other like enemies, but rather as friends, bound in the ſacred 
ties of hoſpitality. Marcius who ſpoke firſt, began by excu- 
ſing himſelf for the unhappy neceſſity he was under of re- 


| proaching a prince, for whom he had the higheſt conſider- 


ation. He afterwards expatiated upon all the cauſes of com- 
plaint the Roman people had againſt him, and his various 
infractions of treaty with them. He inſiſted very much on 
his attempt upon Eumenes, and concluded with profeſſing, 
that he ſhould be very glad the king would ſupply him with 


* Liv. I. xlii. n. 37, 44. Polyb. Legat. Ixiy. 
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reaſons for his conduct, and thereby enable him to 


plead his cauſe, and juſtify him before the ſenate. 


Perſeus after having touched lightly upon the affair of 
Eumenes, which he ſeemed aſtoniſhed that any one ſhould 
preſume to impute to him without any proof, rather than 
to ſo many others of that prince's enemies, entered into a 
long diſcourſe, and replied, in the beſt manner poſſible, to 
the ſeveral heads of the accuſation againſt him. Of this 
« I am * aſſured, ſaid he in concluding, that my conſcience 
« does not reproach me with having committed any fault 
« knowingly, and with premeditated deſign, againſt the 
« Romans; and if I have done any thing unwarily, ap- 
« prized as I now am, it is in my power to amend it. 
have certainly acted nothing to deſerve the implacable 
« enmity with which I am purſued, as guilty of the blackeſt 
« and moſt enormous crimes, and neither to be expiated 
„nor forgiven. It muſt be without foundation, that the 
« clemency and wiſdom of the Roman people is univerſally 
« extolled, if for ſuch ſlight cauſes, as ſcarce merit com- 
e plaint and remonſtrance, they take up arms and make war 
upon kings in alliance with them.“ 


The reſult of this conference was, that Perſeus ſhould 
ſend new ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to try all poſſible 
means to prevent a rupture and open war. This was a 
ſnare laid by the artful commiſſioner for the king's inad- 
vertency, and to gain time. He feigned at firſt great diffi- 
culties in complying with the truce demanded by Perſeus, 
for time to {end his ambaſſadors to Rome, and ſeemed at laſt 
to give into it only out of conſideration for the king. The 
true reaſon was, becauſe the Romans had not yet either 
troops or general in a condition to act; whereas on the ſide 
of Perſeus every thing was ready ; and if he had not been 
amuſed by the vain hope of a peace, he might have taken 
the advantage of a conjuncture ſo favourable for himſelf and 
fo contrary to his enemies, to have entered upon action. 


After this interview the Raman ambaſladors advanced 


* Conſcius mihi ſum, nihil me ſcientem deliquifſe ; & fi quid fecerim imprudentia 
lagſus, corrige me & emendari caſtigatione hac peſſe. Nikhil certe inſanabile, nec 
902 bello & armis perſequendum efſe cenſeatis, commiſi : aut fruſtra clementiæ gravi- 
eatiſque veſtræ fama vulgata per gentes eft, ſi talibus de car ir, que wix querela & 
expyſtulatione digne ſunt, arma capitis, & regibus ſociis bella irferiic. Liv. 
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into Bœotia, where there had been great commotions ; fome 
declaring for Perſeus, and others for the Romans; but at 
length the latter party prevailed. The Thebans, and the 


other people of Bœotia, by their example, made an alliance 


with the Romans; each by their own deputies and not by 
the conlent of the whole body of the nation according to 
ancient cuſtom. In this manner the Bœotians, from having 
raſhly engaged in the party of Perſeus, after having formed 
through a long courſe of time a republic which on ſeveral 
occaſions had preſerved itſelf from the greateſt dangers, faw 
themſelves ſeparated and governed by as many councils, as 
there were cities, in the province; all of which in the ſequel 
remained independent of each other, and formed no longer 
one united league as at firſt. And this was an eſſect of the 
Roman policy, which divided them, to make them weak ; 
well knowing that it was much eaſier to bring them into their 
meaſures, and ſubjett them, by that means, than it their 
union ſubſiſted. No other cities in Bceotia, except Coronæ 
and Haliartus, perſiſted in the alliance with Perſeus. 

From Bœotia the commiſhoners went into Peloponneſus, 
The aſſembly of the Achæan league was ſummoned to Argos. 
They demanded only a thouſand men, to garriſon Chalcis, till 
the Roman army ſhould enter Greece; which troops were 


ordered thither immediately. Marcius and Atilius, having 


terminated the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the 
beginning of the winter. 

About the ſame time Rome ſent * new commiſſioners into 
the moſt conſiderable iſlands of Aſia, to exhort them to ſend 
powerful aid into the field againſt Perſeus. The Rhodians 
ſignaliſed themſelves upon this occaſion. Hegeſilochus, 


who was at that time Prytanis (the principal magiſtrate was | 


o called) had prepared the people by repreſenting to them, | 


that it was neceſlary to efface by actions, and not by words 


only, the bad impreſſions, with which Eumenes had endea- | 
voured to inſpire the Romans in regard to their fidelity. | 
So that upon the arrival of the amballadors, they ſhewed 


them a fleet of ſorty ſhips, entirely equipped, and ready to | 


iail upon the firſt orders. 'This:agreeable ſurpriſe was highly 
pleaſing to the Romans, who returned from thence exceed- 


+ Liv, I. xlii. n. 45, 4%; Polyb, Legat. Ixiv—lxvili. 
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ingly ſatisfied with ſo diſtinguiſhed a zeal, which had pre- 
vented their demands. 

Perſeus, in conſequence of his interview with Marcius, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to treat there upon what had been 
propoſed in that conference. He diſpatched other ambaſſa- 
dors with letters for Rhodes and Byzantium, in which he 
explained what had paſled in the interview, and deduced at 
large the reaſons upon which his conduct was founded. He 
exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to 
wait as ſpettators only till they ſaw what reſolutions the 
Romans would take, If, contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting 
between us, they attack me, you will be (ſaid he) the me- 
% diators between the two nations. All the world is inte- 
* reſted in their continuing to live in peace, and it behoves 
% none more than you to endeavour their reconciliation. 
Defenders not only of your own, but the liberty of all 
Greece, the more zeal and ardour you have for ſo great a 
good, the more ought you to be upon your guard againſt 
* whomſoever ſhould attempt to inſpire you with different 
* ſentiments. You cannot but know, that the certain means 
** to reduce Greece into ſlavery, is to make it dependent 
* upon one people only, without leaving it any other to 
have recourle to.” The ambaſſadors were received with 
great reſpect; but were anſwered, that in caſe of war, the 
king was deſired not to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to 
demand any thing of them, in prejudice to the alliance they 
had made with the Romans. The ſame ambaſſadors went 
alſo into Bœotia, where they had almoſt as little reaſon to 
be ſatisfied; only a few ſmall * cities ſeparating from the 


Thebans to embrace the king's party. 


Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome reported to 
the ſenate the ſucceſs of their commiſſion. They dwelt par- 
ucularly upon the addreſs of their ſtratagem to deceive Per- 


ſeus by granting him a truce, which prevented him from 


beginning the war immediately with advantage, as he might 
have done, and gave the Romans time to complete their 


Vol. VII. L 


b Coronza and Haliartus. 
Cum ceterorum id interefſe, tum præcipue Rhodiorum, quo plus inter alias cite 
tates, dignitate atque opibus excellaut, que ſer va at gue 2bnaxia fore, Anulus alis 
fit quam ad Rea nos reſpeirs, Liv. 
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preparations, and to take the field. They did not forget 
their ſucceſs in diſſolving the general aſſembly of the 
Bœotians, to prevent their uniting with Macedonia by 
common conſent. | 

The greateſt part of the ſenate expreſſed great ſatis faction 
in ſo wiſe a conduct, which argued profound policy and 
uncommon dexterity in negociation. But the old ſenators, 
who had imbibed other principles, and perſevered in their 
ancient maxims, ſaid, they did not fee the Roman character 
ſuſtained in ſuch dealing. That their anceſtors, . relying 
more upon true valour than fraud, uſed to make war openly, 
and not in diſguiſe and under cover; that ſuch unworthy 
artifices became the Carthaginians and Grecians, with whom 
it was more glorious to deceive an enemy, than conquer 
him with open force. That indeed ſtratagem ſometimes, in 
the moment of action, ſeemed to ſucceed better than valour; 
but that a victory, obtained vigorouſly in a battle, where the 
force of the troops on each ſide was tried as near as poſſible, 
and which the enemy could not aſcribe either to chance or 
cunning, was of a much more laſting effect, becauſe it left a 
{trong conviction of the victor's ſuperior force and bravery. 


Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances of the ancient ſena- 
tors, who could not reliſh theſe new maxims of policy, that 
part of the ſenate, which preferred the uſeful to the honour- 
able, were much the majority upon this occaſion, and the 
conduct of the two commiſhoners was approved. Marcius 
was ſent again with ſome gallies into Greece, to regulate 
affairs as he ſhould think moſt conſiſtent with the ſervice 
of the public; and Atilius into Theſſaly, to take poſſeſſion 


of Lariſſa; leſt upon the expiration of the truce, Perſeus 


ſhould make himſelf maſter of that important place, the 
capital of the country. Lentulus was alſo ſent to Thebes, 
to have an eye upon Bceotia. 

Though the war with Perſeus was reſolved at Rome, the 
ſenate gave audience to his ambaſſadors. They repeated the 
ſame things, which had been ſaid in the interview with 

Marcius, and endeavoured to juſtify their maſter princi- 
pally upon the attempt he was accuſed of having made on 
the perſon of Eumenes. They were heard with little or no 
attention, and the ſenate ordered them, and all the Macedo- 
nians at Rome, to quit the city immediately, and Italy in 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


thirty days. The conſul Licinius, who was to command in 
Macedonia, had orders to march as ſoon as poſſible with his 
army. The pretor Lucretius, who had the command of the 
fleet, ſet out with five and forty gallies from Cephalonia, 


and arrived in five days at Naples, where he was to wait for 
the land forces. 


SECT. II. The conſul Licinius and Hing Perſeus take the field. 
They both encamp near the river Peneus, at ſome diſtance from 


each other. Fight of the horſe, in which Perſeus has conſi- 
derably the advantage, and makes an ill uſe of it. He endea- 


vours to make a peace, but ineffeftually, The armies on both 
fades go into winter quarters. 


HE conſul Licinius, after having offered his vows to the A, M. 


J i N * 
gods in the capitol, ſet out from Rome, covered with Ant. 7. 


fv 
a coat of arms, according to the cuſtom. The departure of 171. 


the conſuls, ſays Livy, was always attended with great ſolem- 
nity, and an incredible concourſe of the people, eſpecially 
upon an important war, and againſt a powerful enemy. 
Beſides the intereſt every particular might have in the glory 
of the conſul, the citizens were induced to throng about him, 
out of a curioſity to ſee the general, to whoſe prudence and 
valour the fate of the republic was confided. A thouſand 
anxious thoughts preſented themſelves at that time to their 
minds upon the events of the war, which are always precari- 
ous and uncertain. They remembered the defeats which had 
happened through their bad conduct and temerity, and the 
victories for which they were indebted to the wiſdom and 
courage of their generals. What mortal (ſaid they) can 
* know the fate of a conſul at his departure; whether we 
* ſhall ſee him with his victorious army return in triumph 
* to the capitol, from whence he ſets out, after having 
offered up his prayers to the gods, or whether the enemy 
may not rejoice in his overthrow ?” The ancient glory of 
the Macedonians; that of Philip who had made himſelf 
tamous by his wars, and particularly by that againſt the 
Romans, added very much to the reputation of Perſeus; and 
every body knew, that from his ſucceſſion to the crown a 
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war had been expected from him. Full of ſuch thoughts, 


the citizens conducted the conſul out of the city. C. Clau- 
dins and Q. Mutius, who had both been conſuls, did not 
think it below them to ſerve in his army in quality of mili- 
tary tribunes (or as colonels or brigadiers) and went with 
him; as did P. Lentulus and the two Manli Acidini. The 
conſul repaired in their company to Brunduſium, which 
was the rendezvous of the army, and paſling the ſea with 


all his troops, arrived at Nymphæum in the country of the 


Apollonians. 

Perſeus, ſome days before, upon the return of his ambaſ. 
ſadors from Rome, and their aſſuring him, that there re- 
mained no hopes of peace, held a great council, in which 
opinions were different. Some thought it neceſſary for him 
either to pay tribute, if required, or give up a part of his 
dominions, if the Romans inſiſted upon it; in a word to 


ſuffer every thing ſupportable for the ſake of peace, rather 


than expole his perſon and kingdom to the danger of entire 
deſtruction. That if a part of his kingdom was left him, 
time and chance might produce fayourable conjunctures, to 
put him in a condition not only to recover all he had loſt, 
but to render him formidable to hole, who at preſent made 
Macedonia tremble. 


The greater number were of a quite different opinion. 
They inſiſted, that by making ceſſion of a part he muſt de- 
termine to loſe all his kingdom. That it was neither money 
nor lands that incited the ambition of the Romans, but 
univerſal Empire. That they knew the greateſt kingdoms 
and moſt powerful empires were ſubjet to frequent revo- 
lations. That they had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, 
without taking poſſeſſion of its territories; contenting them- 
lelves with keeping it in awe by the neighbourhood of Maſ- 
ſiniſſa. That they had driven Antiochus and his ſon beyond 
mount Taurus. That there was no kingdom but Macedonia 
to give umbrage to, or make head againſt, the Romans. 
That prudence required Perſeus, whilſt he was ſtill maſter 
of it, ſerioully to conſider with himſelf, whether by making 
the Romans ſometimes one concelſion, and ſometimes another, 
he, was reſolved to ſee himſelf deprived of all power, ex- 
pelled from his dominions, and obliged to afk, as a favour of 
the Romans, permiſſion to retire and confine himſelf in 
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Samothracia, or ſome other ifland, there to paſs the reſt of 
his days in contempt and miſery, with the mortification of 
ſurviving his glory and empire; or whether he would chooſe 
to hazard in arms all the dangers of the war in defence of 
his fortunes and dignity, as became a man of courage; and 
in caſe of being victorious, have the glory of delivering the 
univerſe from the Roman yoke. That it would be no more 
a wonder to drive the Romans out of Greece, than it had 
been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. Beſides, was it con- 
ſiſtent for Perſeus, after having oppoſed his brother with all 
his efforts, when he attempted to ufurp his crown, to reſign 
it meanly to ſtrangers, that endeavoured to wreſt it out of his 
hands? That in fine, all the world agreed, that there was 
nothing more inglorious than to give up empire without re- 
ſiſtance, nor more laudable than to have uſed all poſſible en- 
deavours to preſerve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital of Mace- 
donia. Since you think it ſo neceflary,” faid the king, “let 
us make war then with the help of the gods.” He gave 
orders at the fame time to his generals to aſſemble all their 
troops at Citium, whither he went ſoon aſter himſelf, with all 
the Lords of his court, and his regiments of guards, after 
having offered a ſacrifice of an hecatomb, or an hundred 
oxen, to Minerva Alcidema. He found the whole army 
aſſembled there. It amounted, including the foreign troops, 
to thirty- nine thouſand foot, of whom almoſt half compoſed 
the phalanx, and four thouſand horſe. It was agreed that 
fince the army Alexander the Great led into Aſia, no king of 
Macedonia had commanded one ſo numerous. 


It was twenty-ſix years ſince Philip had made peace with 
the Romans, and as during all that time Macedonia had re- 
mained in tranquillity, and without any conſiderable war, 
there were in it great numbers of yonth capable of bearing 
arms, who had already began to exerciſe and form themfelves 
in the wars Macedonia had ſupported againſt the Thracians 
their neighbours. Philip beſides, and Perſeus after him, had 
long before formed the deſign of undertaking a war with the 
Romans. Hence it was, that at the time we ſpeak of, every 
thing was ready for beginning it. 

Perſeus, before he took the field, thought it neceſſary to 
harangue his troops. He mounted his throne therefore, and 
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THE HISTORY OF 


from thence, having his two ſons on each ſide of him, ſpoke 
to them with great force. He began with a long recital of 
all the injuries the Romans had committed with regard to 
his father, which had induced him to reſolve to take up arms 
againſt them ; but that deſign a ſudden death had prevented 
him from putting in execution. He added, that preſently 
after the death of Philip, the Romans had ſent ambaſſadors 
to him, and at the ſame time marched troops into Greece 
to take poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt places. That afterwards, in 
order to gain time, they had amuſed him during all the 
winter with deceitful interviews and a pretended truce, under 
the ſpecious pretext of negotiating a reconciliation. He com- 
pared the conſul's army, which was actually on its march, 
with that of the Macedonians ; which in his ſenſe was much 
ſuperior to the other, not only in the number and valour 
of the troops, but in ammunition and proviſions of war, 
laid up with infinite care during a great number of years. 
* It remains therefore, Macedonians,” ſaid he in concluding, 
„only to act with the ſame courage your anceſtors ſhewed, 
* when having triumphed over all Europe, they croſſed into 
* Aſia, and ſet no other bounds to their conqueſts, than 
e thoſe of the univerſe. You are not now to carry your 
„arms to the extremities of the Eaſt, but to defend your- 
* ſelves in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Macedonia. 
„When the Romans attacked my father, they covered that 
«* unjuſt war with the falſe pretence of re-eſtabliſhing the 
e ancient liberty of Greece; the preſent they undertake with- 
* out any diſguiſe, to reduce and enſlave Macedonia. That 
„ haughty people could not bear, that the Roman empire 
„ ſhould have any king for its neighbour, nor that any war- 
„like nation ſhould have arms for their defence. For you 
may be aſſured, if you refuſe to make war, and will ſubmit 
to the orders of thoſe inſulting maſters, that you maſt re- 
*« ſolve to deliver up your arms with your king and his 
„ kingdom to them.” 
At theſe words the whole army, which had expreſſed no 
immoderate applauſe, for the reſt of his diſcourſe raiſed cries 
of anger and indignation, exhorting the king to entertain the 
beſt hopes, and demanding earneſtly to be led againſt the 
enemy. | : 

Perſeus then gave audience to the ambaſſadors from the 
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cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him money and pro- 
viſions for the occaſions of the army, each according to their 
power. The king thanked them in the kindeſt manner, but 
did not accept their offers; giving for his reaſon, that the 
army was abundantly provided with all things neceſlary. 
He only demanded carriages for the battering-rams, catapultæ, 
and other machines of war. 

The two armies were now in motion. That of the Mace- 
donians, after ſome days' march, arrived at Sycurium, a city 
ſituated at the foot of mount Oeta; the conſul's was at 
Gomphi in Theſſaly, after having ſurmounted the moſt in- 
credible difficulties in ways and defiles almoſt impratticable. 
The Romans themſelves confeſſed, that had the enemy de- 
fended thoſe paſſes, they might eaſily have deſtroyed their 
whole army in them. The conſul advanced within three 
miles of the country called Tripolis, and encamped upon the 
banks of the river Peneus. 


At the ſame time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis with his 
brothers Attalus and Athenæus: Phileterus, the fourth, was 
left at Pergamus, for the defence of the country. Euinenes 
and Attalus joined the conſul with four thouſand foot and a 
thouſand horſe. They had left Athenæus with two thou- 
ſand foot at Chalcis, to reinforce the garriſon of that impor- 
tant place. The allies ſent alſo other troops, though in num- 
ber ſufficiently inconſiderable, and ſome gallies. Perſeus in 
the mean time ſent out ſeveral detachments to ravage the 
country in the neighbourhood of Pheræ, in hopes that if the 
conſul ſhould quit his camp, and march to the aid of the 
cities in his alliance, that he might ſurpriſe and attack him to 
advantage ; but he was diſappointed, and obliged to content 
nimſelf with diſtributing the booty he had made amongſt his 
foldiers, which was very conſiderable, and conſiſted princi- 
pally in cattle of all ſorts. 


The conſul and king held each of them a council at the 


| fame time in order to reſolve in what manner to begin the 


war. The king, highly proud of having been ſuffered to 
ravage the territories of the Pheræans without oppoſition, 
thought it adviſeable to go and attack the Romans in their 
camp, without loſs of time. The Romans judged rightly, 


that their ſlowneſs and delays would diſcredit them very 


much, with their allies, and reproached themſelves with not 
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THE HISTORY OF 
having defended the people of Pheræ. Whilſt they were 


conſulting upon the meaſures it was neceſſary to take, 
(Eumenes and Attalus being preſent) a courier came in upon 
the ſpur, and informed them the enemy were very near 
with a numerous army, The ſignal was immediately given 
for the ſoldiers to ſtand to their arms, and an hundred horſe 
detached, with as many of the light armed foot, to take a 
view of the enemy. Perſeus, at ten in the morning, find- 
ing himſelf no farther from the Roman camp than a ſmall 
half league, made his foot halt, and advanced with his 
horſe and light-armed ſoldiers, He had ſcarce marched a 


quarter of a league, when he perceived a body of the enemy, 


againſt which he ſent a {mall detachment of horſe, ſup- 
ported by ſome light- armed troops. As the two detach- 
ments were very near equal in number, and neither fide ſent 
any freſh troops to their aid, the ſkirmiſh ended without its 
being poſſible to ſay which fide was victorious. Perſeus 
marched back his troops to Sycurium. 

The next day at the ſame hour, Perſeus advanced with 
all his troops to the ſame place. They were followed by 
chariots laden with water, for there was none to be found 


within ſix leagues of the place, the way was very duſty, 


and the troops might have been obliged to fight immedia- 
tely, which would have incommoded them exceedingly. 
The Romans keeping cloſe in their camp, and having with- 
drawn their advanced guards within their entrenchments, the 
king's troops returned to their camp. They did the ſame 
{ſeveral days, in hopes the Romans would not fail to detach 
their cavalry to attack their rear-guard ; and when they had 
drawn. them on far enough from their camp, and the battle 
was began, that they might tace about. As the king's horſe 
and hght-armed foot were very much ſuperior to thole of the 
Romans, they aſſured themſelves it would be no difficulty to 
defeat them. 

The firſt deſign not ſucceeding, the king encamped nearer 
the enemy, within Intle more than two leagues of them, 
At break of day, having drawn up his infantry in the fame 
place as he had done the two preceding days, about a thou- 
ſand paces from the enemy, he advanced at the head of his 
cavalry and light-armed foot towards the camp of the 
Romans. The duft, which flew nearer than uſual, and was 
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raiſed by a greater number of troops, gave them the alarm, 
and the firſt who brought the news, could ſcarce find belief 
that the enemy was ſo near, becauſe for ſeveral days before, 
they had not appeared till ten in the morning, and the ſun at 
that time was Juſt riſing. But when it was confirmed by the 
cries of many, who ran in crowds from the gates, there was 
no longer any room to doubt it, and the camp was in very 
great confuſion. All the officers repaired with the utmoſt 


haſte to the general's tent, as the ſoldiers did each to his 


own. The negligence of the conſul, ſo ill informed in the 
motions of an enemy whoſe nearneſs to him ought to have 
kept him perpetually upon his guard, gives us no great idea 
of his ability. . 

Perſeus had drawn up his troops at leſs than five hundred 
paces from the conſul's intrenchments. Cotys, king of the 
Odryſæ in Thrace, commanded the left with the horſe of his 
nation; the light-armed troops were diſtributed in the inter- 
vals of the front rank. The Macedonian and Cretan horſe 
formed the right wing. At the extremity of each wing the 
king's horſe and thoſe of the auxiliaries were polled. The 
king kept the centre with the horſe that always attended his 
perſon ; before whom were placed the {lingers and archers, 
to about four hundred in number. 

The conſul having drawn up his foot in battle-array within 
his camp, detached only his cavalry and light-armed troops, 
who had orders to form a line in the front of his entrenchments. 
The right wing, which conſiſted of all the Italian horſe, was 
commanded by C. Licinius Craſſus, the conſul's brother; the 
left, compoſed of the horſe of the Grecian allies, by M. 
Valerius Levinus ; both intermingled with the light-armed 
troops. Q. Mucius was poſted in the centre, with a ſelett 
body of horle ; two hundred Gallic horſe, and three hundred 
of Eumenes's troops, were drawn up in his front. Four 
hundred Theſſalian horſe were placed a little beyond the left 
wing, as a reſerved body. King Eumenes, and his brother 
Attalus with their troops, were poſted in the ſpace between 
the entrenchments and the rear ranks. 

This was only an engagement of cavalry, which was almoſt. 
equal on both ſides, and might amount to about tour thouſand 
on each, without including the light-armed troops. The 
action began by the ſlings and miſſive weapons, which were 
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poſted in front; but that was only the prelude. The 
Thracians, like wild beaſts long ſhut up, and thereby the more 
furious, threw themſelves firſt upon the right wing of the 
Romans, who, perfectly brave and intrepid as they were, 
could not ſupport ſo rude and violent a charge. The light. 
armed foot, whom the Thracians had amongſt them, beat down 
the lances of the enemy with their ſwords, ſometimes cut. 
ting the legs of the horſes, and ſometimes wounding them in 
their flanks. Perſeus, who attacked the centre of the enemy, 
ſoon put the Greeks into diſorder ; and as they were vi- 
goroully purſued in their flight, the Theſſalian horſe, which at 
ſmall diſtance from the left wing, formed a body of reſerve, 
and in the beginning of the action had been only ſpectators 
of the battle, was of great ſervice, when that wing gave way. 
For thoſe horſe retiring gently and in good order, after 
having joined the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a ſafe 
retreat between their ranks to thoſe who fled and were diſ- 
perſed; and when they ſaw the enemy was not warm in their 
purſuit, were ſo bold as to advance to ſuſtain and encourage 


their own party. As this body of horſe marched in good 


order, and always kept their ranks, the king's cavalry, who had 


broke in the purſuit, did not dare to wait their approach, nor 


to come to blows with them. 

Hippias and Leonatus having learnt the advantage of the 
cavalry, that the king might not loſe ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity of completing the glory of the day, by vigorouſly 
puſhing the enemy and charging them in their intrench— 
ments, brought on the Macedonian phalanx of their own 
accord, and without orders. It appeared indeed, that had 
the king made the leaſt effort, he might have rendered his 
victory complete; and in the preſent ardour of his troops, and 


terror into which they had thrown the Romans, the latter 


muſt have been entirely defeated. Whilſt he was delibe- 
rating with himſelf, between hope and fear, upon what he 
ſhould reſolve, Evander* of Crete in whom he repoſed great 
confidence, upon ſeeing the phalanx advance, ran immediately 


to Perſeus, and earneſtly begged of him not to abandon | 


himſelf to his preſent ſucceſs, nor engage raſhly in a new 
action that was not neceſſary, and wherein he hazarded 


* Perſeus made uſe of him in the intended aſſaſſination of Eumenes. 
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every thing. He repreſented to him, that it he continued 
quiet, and contented himſelf with the preſent advantage, he 
would either obtain honourable conditions of peace; or if he 
ſhould chooſe to continue the war, his firſt ſucceſs would 
infallibly determine thoſe, who till then had remained neuter, 


to declare in his favour. The king was already inclined to 


follow that opinion; wherefore having praiſed the counſel 
and zeal of Evander, he cauſed the retreat to be ſounded for 
his horſe, and ordered his foot to return into the camp. 

The Romans loſt two thouſand of their light armed infan- 
try, at leaſt, in this battle, and had two hundred of their 
horſe killed, and as many taken priſoners. On the other 
fide only twenty of their cavalry, and forty foot ſoldiers were 
left upon the place. The victors returned into their camp 
with great joy; eſpecially the Thracians, who with ſongs of 
triumph carried the heads of thoſe they had killed upon the 
end of their pikes: it was to them Perſeus was priacipally 
indebted for his victory. The Romans, on the contrary, in 
profound ſorrow kept a mournful ſilence, and filled with 
terror, expected every moment, that the enemy would come 
and attack them in their camp. Eumenes was of opinion, 
that it was proper to remove the camp to the other ſide of 
the Peneus, in order that the river might ſerve as an addi- 
tional fortification for the troops, till they had recovered their 
panic. The conſul was averſe to taking that ſtep, which, 
as an open profeſſion of fear, was highly diſhonourable to 
himſelf and his army; but however, being convinced by 
realon, he yielded to neceſſity, paſſed with his troops by the 
favour of the night, and encamped on the other bank of the 
rnver, 

Perſeus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, and 
to give them battle, but it was then too late; he found their 
camp abandoned, When he ſaw them entrenched on the 
other ſide of the river, he perceived the enormous error he 
had committed the day before, in not purſuing them imme- 
diately upon their defeat; but he confeſſed it a ſtill greater 
fault to have continued quiet and inactive during the night. 
For without putting the reſt of his army in motion, if he had 
only detached his light-armed troops againſt the enemy during 
their confuſion and diſorder in paſſing the river, he might 
without difficulty have cut off at leaſt part of their army. 
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We ſee here, in a ſenſible example, to what cauſes revo. 
lutions of ſtates, and the fall of the greateſt empires, owe 
their being. There is no reader but muſt have been ſurpriſed 
at ſeeing Perſeus ſtop ſhort in a deciſive moment, and let 
ſlip an almoſt certain occaſion of defeating his enemy: it 
requires no great capacity or penetration to diſtinguiſh ſo 
groſs a fault. But how came it to paſs, that Perſeus, who 
wanted neither judgment nor experience, ſhould be ſo much 
miſtaken? A notion is ſuggeſted to him by a man he con- 


fides in. It is weak, raſh, and abſurd. But Gop who rules 


the heart of man, and who wills the deſtruction of the king. 
dom of Macedonia, ſuffers no other notion to prevail in the 
king's breaſt, and removes every thought which might, and 
naturally ought to have induced him to take quite different 
meaſures. Nor is that fufficient. The firſt fault might have 
been eaſily retrieved by a little vigilance during the night, 
Gop ſeems to have laid that prince and his army in a pro- 
found fleep. Not one of his officers has the leaſt thought of 
obſerving the motions of the enemy in the night. We ſee 


nothing but what is natural in all this; but the holy ferip. | 
ture teaches us to think otherwiſe, and what was ſaid of | 


Saul's ſoldiers and officers, we may well apply to this event: 


And no man ſaw it, nor knew it, neither awaked : for they | 


were all aſleep, becauſe a deep fleep from the LORD was 
fallen upon them.“ 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 

The Romans, indecd, having put the river between them 
and the enemy, faw themſelves no longer in danger of being 
ſuddenly attacked and routed ; but the check they had lately 
received, and the wound they had given the glory of the 
Roman name, made them feel the ſharpeſt affliction. All 
who were preſent in the council of war aſſembled by the 
conſul, laid the fault upon the AÆtolians. It was ſaid, that 
they were the firſt who took the alarm and fled; that the 


reſt of the Greeks had been drawn away by their example, 
and that five of the chief of their nation were the firſt who 


took to flight. The Theſlalians on the contrary, were praiſed 
for their valour, and their leaders rewarded with ſeveral marks 
of honour. | 

The ſpoils taken from the Romans were not inconſider— 
able. They amounted to fifteen hundred bucklers, a thouſand 


cuiraſſes, and a much greater number of helmets, ſwords and | 
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darts of all kinds. The king made great preſents of them to 
the officers who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt; and 
having aſſembled the army, he began by telling them, that 
what had happened was an happy preſage for them and a 
certain pledge of what they might hope for the future. He 
made great encomiums upon the troops who had been in the 
action, and in magnificent terms expatiated upon their victory 
over the Roman horſe, in which the principal force of their 
army conſiſted, and which they had before believed invin- 
cible; and promiſed himſelf from thence a more conſiderable 
ſucceſs over their infantry, who had only eſcaped their ſwords 


by a ſhameful flight during the night; but that it would be 


ealy to force the intrenchments in which their fears kept 
them {hut up. The victorious ſoldiers, who carried the ſpoils 
of the enemies they had ſlain upon their ſhoulders, heard this 
diſcourſe with ſenſible pleaſure, and promiſed themſelves every 
thing from their valour, judging of the future by the paſt. 
The foot on their ſide, eſpecially that which compoſed the 
Macedonian phalanx, prompted by a laudable jealouſy, pre- 
tended at leaſt to equal, if not to excel, the glory of their 
companions upon the firſt occaſion. In a word, the whole 
army demanded, with incredible ardour and paſſion, only to 
come to blows with the enemy. The king after having diſ- 
miſſed the aſſembly, ſet forward the next day, paſſed the 


_ river and encamped at Mopſium, an eminence ſituate between 


Tempe and Lariſſa. 


The joy for the good ſucceſs of fo important a battle affected 
Perſeus, at firſt, in all its extent. He looked upon himſelf as 
ſuperior to a people, who alone were ſo in regard to all other 
princes and nations. This was not a victory gained by ſur- 
priſe, and in a manner ſtolen by ſtratagem and addreſs, but 
carried by open force, and the valour and bravery of his 


troops, and that in his own fight, and under his own conduct. 


He had ſeen the Roman haughtineſs give way before him 
three times in one day; at firſt in keeping cloſe, out of fear, 
in their camp; then, when they ventured out of it, in ſhame- 
fully betaking themſelves to flight ; and, laſtly, by flying again, 
during the obſcurity of the night, and in finding no other 
ecurity, but by being encloſed within their entrenchments, 
the uſual refuge of terror and apprehenſion. Theſe thoughts 
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THE HISTORY OF 
were highly ſoothing, and capable of deceiving a prince, 


already too much affected with his own merit. 


But when his firſt tranſports were a little abated, and the 
inebriating fume of ſudden joy was ſomewhat evaporated, 
Perſeus came to himſelf, and reflecting in cool blood upon all 
the conſequences which might attend his victory, he began to 
be in ſome ſort of terror. The wiſeſt of the courtiers about 
him, © taking advantage of ſo happy a diſpoſition, ventured to 


give him the counſel of which it made him capable ; this 


was, to make the beſt of his late ſucceſs, and conclude an 
honourable peace with the Romans. They repreſented to him, 
that the moſt certain mark of a prudent and really happy 
prince, was not to rely too much upon the preſent favours of 
fortune, nor abandon himſelf to the deluſive glitter of 
proſperity. That therefore he would do well to ſend to the 
conſul, and propoſe a renovation of the treaty upon the ſame | 
conditions impoſed by T. Quintius, when victorious, upon 
his father Philip. That he could not put an end to the war 
more gloriouſly for himſelf than after lo memorable a battle; | 
nor hope a more favourable occaſion of concluding a ſure 
and laſting peace, than at a conjuncture, when the check the 
Romans had received would render them more tractable, aud 
better inclined to grant him good conditions. That if not- 
withſtanding that check the Romans, out of a pride too 
natural to them, ſhould rejett a juſt and equitable accom- 
modation, he would at leaſt have the conſolation of having | 
the gods and men for witneſſes of his own moderation, and 
the haughty tenaciouſneſs of the Romans. 

The king gave into theſe wiſe remonſtrances, to which he 
never was averſe. The majority of the cquncil alſo applauded 
them. Ambaſſadors were accordingly ſent to the conſul, | 
who gave them audience in the preſence of a numerous 
aſſembly. They told him they came to demand peace; that 
Perſeus would pay the ſame tribute to the Romans his father 
Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, territories, and“ 
places, that prince had abandoned. 


When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon the“ 


anſwer it was proper to make. The Roman conſtancy 
ſhowed itſelf upon this occaſion in an extraordinary manner. 


e Polyb, Legat, Ixix, 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


It was the cuſtom * at that time to expreſs in adverſity all 
the aſſurance and loftineſs of good fortune, and to act with 
moderation in proſperity. The anſwer was, That no peace 
could be granted to Perſeus, unleſs he ſubmitted himſelf and 
his kingdom to the diſcretion of the ſenate. When it was 
related to the king and his friends, they were ſtrangely ſur- 
priſed at ſo extraordinary, and, in their ſenſe, ſo ill-timed a 
pride; moſt of them believed it needleſs to talk any further 
of peace, and that the Romans would be ſoon reduced to 
demand what they now refuſed. Perſeus was not of the 
ſame opinion. He judged rightly that Rome was not ſo 
haughty, but from a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, and that 
reflection daunted him exceedingly. He ſent again to the 
conſul, and offered a more conſiderable tribute than had been 
impoſed upon Philip. When he ſaw the conſul would 
retraft nothing from his firſt anſwer, having no longer any 
hopes of peace, he returned to his former camp at Sycu- 
rium, determined to try again the fortune of the war, 

We may conclude from the whole conduct of Perſeus, that 
he muſt have undertaken this war with great imprudence, and 
without having compared his ſtrength and reſources with 
thoſe of the Romans. To believe himſelf happy, and after 
a ſignal victory to demand peace, and ſubmit to more op- 
preſſive conditions than his father Philip had complied with 
till after a blosdy defeat, ſeems to argue, that he had taken 
his meaſures, and concerted the means to ſucceſs very ill, 
ſince after a firſt action entirely to his advantage, he begins 
to diſcover all his weakneſs and inferiority, and in ſome ſort 
inclines to deſpair. Why then was he the firſt to break the 
peace? Why was he the aggreflor ? Why was he in ſuch 
haſte ? Was it to ſtop ſhort at the firſt ſtep? How came he 
not to know his weaknels, till his own victory ſhowed it him ? 
Theſe are not the ſigns of a wiſe and judicious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which ſoon ſpread 


1n Greece, made known what the people thought, and diſco. 


vered in full light to which ſide they inclined. It was received 


with joy, not only by the partizans of Macedonia, but even 


by moſt of thoſe the Romans had obliged, of whom, ſome ſuf. 


* Ita tum mos era! is; adverſis wilt ſernte Fituwng gerere, moderari animes int 
tecundis, Lie. 
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fered with pain their haughty manners, and inſolence of power, 

The pretor Lucretius at the ſame time beſieged the city of 
Haliartus in Bœotia.“ After a long and vigorous defence 
it was taken at laſt by ſtorm, plundered, and afterwards 
entirely demoliſhed. Thebes ſoon after ſurrendered, and then 
Lucretius returned with his fleet. 

Perſeus, in the mean time, who was not far from the 
camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble ; haraſling 
their troops, and falling upon their foragers, whenever they 
ventured out of their camp. He took one day a thouſand 
carriages, laden principally with ſheafs of corn, which the 
Romans had been to reap, and made ſix hundred priſoners, 
He afterwards attacked a ſmall body of troops in the neigh. 
bourhood, of which he expected to make himſelf maſter with 
little or no difficulty ; but he found more reſiſtance than he 
had imagined. That ſmall body was commanded by a brave 
ofhcer, called L. Pompeius, who retiring to an eminence, 
defended himſelf there with intrepid courage, determined to 
die with his troops, rather than ſurrender. He was upon the 
point of being borne down by numbers, when the conſul 
arrived to his aſſiſtance with a great detachment of horſe and 
light-armed foot; the legions were ordered to follow him. 
The fight of the conſul gave Pompeius and his troops new 
courage, who were eight hundred men, all Romans. Perſeus 
immediately ſent for his phalanx ; but the conſul did not wait 
its coming up, and came directly to blows. The Macedo- 
nians, after having made a very vigorous reſiſtance for ſome 
time, were at laſt broke and put to the rout. Three hun- 
dred foot were left upon the place, with twenty-four of the 
beſt horſe, of the troop called the Sacred Squadron, of which 
the commander himſelf, Antimachus, was killed. 

The ſucceſs of this action re-animated the Romans, and 


very much alarmed Perſeus. After having put a ſtrong gar- | 


riſon into Gonna, he marched back his army into Macedonia. 

The conſul having reduced Perrhœbia, and taken Lariſſa 
and ſome other cities, diſmiſſed all the allies, except the 
Achzans ; diſperſed his troops in Theſſaly, where he left 
them in winter-quarters ; and went into Bœotia, at the requeſt 


of the Thebans, upon whom the people of Coronæa had 


made incurſions, 
« Liv. l, Xxlii, N. 64-67. 


1 


ALEX ANDERS SUCCESSORS. 


Ster. III. The ſenate paſs a wiſe decree to put a flop to the 
avarice of the generals and magiſtrates, who oppreſſed the 
alles. The conſul Maraus, after ſuſtaming great fatigues, 
enters Macedonia. Perſcus takes the alarm, and leaves the 


paſſes open e He reſumes courage afterwards. Inſolent embaſſy 
of the Rhodians to Rome. 


|. antlade ING memorable paſled the following year.? The 

conſul Hoſtilius had ſent Ap. Claudius into Illyria with 
four thouſand foot, to defend ſuch of the inhabitants of that 
country as were allies of the Romans; and the latter had 
found means to add eight thouſand men, raiſed among the 
allies, to his firſt body of troops. He encamped at Lych- 
nidus, a city of the Daſſaretæ. Near that place was 
another city, called Uſcana, which belonged to Perſeus, and 
where he had a great garriſon. Claudius, upon the promiſe 
which had been made him of having the place put into his 
hands, in hopes of making great booty, approached it, with 
almoſt all his troops, without any order, diſtruſt, or precau- 
tion, Whilſt he thought leaſt of it, the garriſon made a furious 
lally upon him, put his whole army to flight, and purſued 
them a great way with dreadful {laughter. Of eleven thou— 
land men, ſcarce two thouſand eſcaped into the camp, which 
a thouſand had been left to guard: Claudius returned to 
Lychnidus with the ruins of his army. The news of this 


loſs very much afflifted the ſenate, and the more, becauſe 


it had been occaſioned by the imprudence and avarice of 
Claudius. 

This was * the almoſt univerſal diſeaſe of the commanders 
at that time, The ſenate received verious complaints from 
many cities, as well of Greece as the other provinces, againſt 
the Roman officers, who treated them with unheard-of rapa- 
ciouſneſs and cruelty. They puniſhed ſome of them, redreſſed 
the wrongs they had done the cities, and diſmiſſed the am- 
baſſadors well ſatisfied with the manner in which their remon. 
ſtrances had been received. Soon after, to prevent fucl: 


diſorders for the future, they palled a decree, which ex- 
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preſſed that the cities ſhould not furniſh the Roman ma. 
giſtrates with any thing more than what the ſenate expreſsly 
appointed ; which ordinance was publiſhed in all the cities of 
Peloponneſus. 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged with 


this commiſſion, went firſt to Thebes, where they very much 


praiſed the citizens, and exhorted them to continue firm in 
their alliance with the Roman people. Proceeding afterwards 
to the other cities of Peloponneſus, they boaſted every where 
of the lenity and moderation of the ſenate, which they proved 
by their late decree in favour of the Greeks. They found 
great diviſions in almoſt all the cities, eſpecially among the 
tolians, occaſioned by two factions which divided them one 
for the Romans, and the other for the Macedonians. The 
allembly of Achaia was not exempt from theſe diviſions ; but 
the wiſdom of the perſons of greateſt authority prevented 


their conſequences. The advice of Archon, one of the | 


principal perſons of the league, was to att according to con- 


junctures, to leave no room for calumny to irritate either of | 


the contending powers againſt the republic, and to. avoid the 
misfortunes into which thoſe were fallen, who had not ſuffi. 
ciently comprehended the power of the Romans. Thus 
advice prevailed, and it was reſolved, that Archon ſhould 


be made chief magiſtrate, and Polybius captain general of the 


horſe. | 


About this time Attalus, having ſomething to demand of | 


the Achzan league, cauſed the new magiſtrate to be ſounded; 


who, determinate in favour of the Romans and their alhes, | 


promiſed that prince to ſupport his ſuit with all his power. 


The affair in queſtion was, to have a decree reverſed, by | 
which it was ordained, that all the ſtatues of king Eument | 


ſhould be removed from the public places. At the fir 


council that was held the ambaſſadors of Attalus were intro- | 
duced to the aſſembly, who demanded, that in conſideration | 
for the prince who ſent them, Eumenes his brother ſhould be 


reſtored to the honours the republic had formerly decreel 


him. Archon ſupported this demand, but with great mode 


ration. Polybius ſpoke with more force, enlarged upon th 
merit and ſervices of Eumenes, demonſtrated the injuſtice of 


the firſt decree, and concluded that it was proper to repeal i. 
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of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit the party of 
the Romans, and come over to him. Gentius was far from 
being averſe to it ; but he obſerved that having neither muni- 
tions of war nor money, he was in no condition to declare 
againſt the Romans; which was explaining himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently. Perſeus, who was avaricious, did not underſtand, or 
rather affected not to underſtand, his demand, and ſent a 
lecond embaſly to him, without mention of money, and re- 
ceived the ſame anſwer. Polybius obſerves, that this fear of 
expences, which denotes a little mean ſoul, and entirely 
diſhonours a prince, made many of his enterpriſes miſcarry, 
and that if he would have ſacrificed certain ſums, and thoſe 
far from conſiderable, he might have engaged ſeveral re- 
publics and princes in his party. Can ſuch a blindneſs be 


conceived in a rational creature! Polybius conſiders it as a 
puniſhment from the Gods. | 


Perſeus having led back his troops into Macedonia: made 


{ | them march afterwards to Stratus, a very ſtrong city of Ato- 


M 2 


8 Liv. 1. xiii, n 17, & 18—23, Polyb. Legat. Ixxvi, Ixxvii 
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The whole aſſembly applauded his diſcourſe, and it was 6 
reſolved that Eumenes ſhould be reſtored to all his honours. 1 
It was at this time Rome “ ſent Popilius to Antiochus A. M. 4 | 
Epiphanes, to prevent his enterpriſes againſt Egypt, which FR 2 4 6 1 
\ we have mentioned before. 169. „ 
1 The Macedonian war gave the Romans great employment. | 3 
i Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two conſuls lately elected, d A 
$ was charged with it. 4 b 
e Before he ſet out, Perſeus had conceived the deſign of We 
d taking the advantage of the winter to make an expedition 1 
id againſt Illyria, which was the only province from whence i 
* Macedonia had reaſon to fear irruptions during the king's 8 
ne being employed againſt the Romans. This expedition ſuc- [i 
he ceeded very happily for him, and almoſt without any loſs on 44 
ut his fide. He began with the ſiege of Uſcana, which had 1 
ed fallen into the hands of the Romans, it is not known how, Ki 
the and took it, after a defence of ſome duration. He after- 1 
n- wards made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong places in the "4 
of country, the moſt part of which had Roman garriſons in |: 
them, and took a great number of priſoners. i 
Perſeus, at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors to Gentius, one il 


— <2 
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lia, above the gulph of Ambracia. The people had given 


him hopes, that they would ſurrender it as ſoon as he ap- 
peared before the walls; but the Romans prevented them, 


and threw ſuccours into the place. 
Early in the ſpring the conſul Marcius left Rome, and 


went to Theſlaly, from whence, without loſing time, he 
advanced into Macedonia, fully aſſured, that it was neceſſary F 


to attack Perſeus in the heart of his dominions. 


Upon the report“ that the Roman army was ready to take] 


the field, Archon, chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, to juſtify 
his country from the ſuſpicions and bad reports that had 
been propagated againſt it, adviſed the Achæans to paſs x 
decree, by which it ſhould be ordained, that they ſhould march 


an army into Theſſaly, and ſhare in all the dangers of the wa | 
with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, orders were 


given to Archon to raiſe troops, and to make all the neceſſary 


preparations. It was afterwards reſolved, that ambaſſador 
ſhould be ſent to the conſul, to acquaint him with the reſo. 


lution of the republic, and to know from him where and 
when. the Achæan army ſhould join him. Polybius, our 
hiſtorian, with ſome others, was charged with this embaſſ, 
They found the Romans had quitted Theſſaly, and wer 
encamped in Perrhcebia, between Azora and Dolichza, great) 
perplexed about the rout. it was neceſſary to take. The 
followed them for a favourable opportunity of ſpeaking u 


the conſul, and ſhared with him in all the dangers he ran uf 


entering Macedonia. 
Perſeus, who did not know what rout the conſul woull 


take, had poſted conſiderable bodies of troops in two places 
by which it was probable he would attempt to paſs. Fo} 
himſelf, he encamped with the reſt of his army near Dun 


marching and counter-marching without much deſign. 
Marcius, after long deliberation, reſolved to paſs the fore! 


that covered part of the country called Oftolopha. It 
had incredible difficulties to ſurmount, the ways Were ſo ſte} 
and impratticable, and had ſeiſed an eminence, by way ef 
precaution, which favoured his paſſage. From hence tif 
enemy's camp, which was not diſtant above a thouſand pace 
and all the country about Dium and Phila might be diſc 


u Polyb. Legat. IXxvili. i Liv. 1. xliv. . 110. 
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vered; which very much animated the ſoldiers, who had 
before their eyes opulent lands, where they hoped to enrich 
themſelves. Hippias, whom the king had poſted to defend 


this paſs, with a body of twelve thouſand men, ſeeing the 


eminence poſleſſed by a detachment of the Romans, marched 
to meet the conſul, who advanced with his whole army, 
haraſſed his troops for two days, and diſtreſſed them very 
much by frequent attacks. Marcius was in great trouble, 
not being able either to advance with ſafety, or retreat without 
ſhame or even danger. He had no other choice to make, 
but to purſue an undertaking with vigour, formed, perhaps, 
with too much boldneſs and temerity, and which could not 
ſucceed without a determinate perſeverance, often crowned 
in the end with ſucceſs. It is certain that if the conſul had 
had to do with the ancient kings of Macedonia in the nar- 
row defile, where his troops were pent up, he would infallibly 
have received a great blow. But Perſeus, inſtead of ſending 
freſh troops to ſupport Hippias, the cries of whoſe ſoldiers 
in battle he could hear in his camp, and of going in perſon 
to attack the enemy, amuſed himſelf with making uſeleſs 
excurſions, with his horſe, into the country about Dium, and 
by that negle& gave the Romans opportunity to extricate 


- themſelves from the bad affair in which they had embarked. 


It was not without infinite pains they effected this; the 
horſes laden with the baggage ſinking under their loads, on 
the declivity of the mountain, and falling down at almoſt 
every ſtep they took. The elephants eſpecially gave them 
great trouble: It was neceſſary to find ſome new means for 
their deſcent in ſuch extremely ſteep places. Having cleared 
the ſnow on theſe deſcents, they drove two beams into the 
earth at the lower part of the way, at the diſtance of fome- 
thing more than the breadth of an elephant from each other. 
Upon thoſe beams they laid planks of thirty tcet length, and 
formed a kind of bridge, which they covered with earth. At 
the end of the firſt bridge, leaving ſome interval they erected 
a ſecond, then a third and ſo on to as many of the fame kind 
as were neceſſary, The elephant paſſed from the frm ground 
to the bridge, and before he came to the end, they had 
contrived to lower the beams inſenſibly that ſupported it, and 
let him gently down with the bridge: he went on in that 
manner to the ſecond, and ail the reſt. It is not caſy to 
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expreſs the fatigues they underwent in this paſs, the ſoldiers 
being often obliged to roll upon the ground, becauſe it was 
impoſſible for them to keep their legs. It was agreed, that 
with an handful of men the enemy might have entirely de. 
feated the Roman army. At length, after infinite difficulties 
and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found tlelt out of 
danger. 

As the conſul * ſeemed then to have entirely overcome 
the greateſt difficulty of his enterpriſe, Polybius thought this 
a proper time for preſenting Marcius with the decree of the 
Achæans, and to aſſure him of their reſolution to join him 


with all their forces, and to ſhare with him in all the labours | 


and dangers of this war : Marcius, after having thanked the 
Achzans for their good will in the kindeſt terms, told them, 


they might ſpare themſelves the trouble and expence that wa | 


would give them; that he would diſpenſe with both; and 


that, in the preſent poſture of affairs, he had no occaſion for | 


the aid of the allies. After this diſcourſe, Polybius's col. 
leagues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius only continued in the Roman army till the conſul, 
having received advice that Appius, ſurnamed Cento, had 


demanded of the Achæans a body of five thouſand men to | 
be ſent him into Epirus, diſpatched him home, with advice, | 
not to ſuffer his republic to furniſh thoſe troops, or engage in 


expences entirely unneceſſary, as Appius had no reaſon to 


demand that aid. It is difficult, ſays the hiſtorian, to diſcover | 
the real motives that induced Marcius to talk in this manner, | 
Was he tor {paring the Achzans, or laying a ſnare for them; | 


or did he intend to put it out of al power to undertake 


any thing. 


Whilſt the king was bathing, he was informed of the 


enemy's approach. That news alarmed him terribly. Un- 
certain what choice to make, and changing every moment 
his reſolution, he cried out, and lamented his being con- 
quered without fighting. He recalled the two officers, to 
whom he had confided the defence of the paſſes; ſent “ the 


guilt ſtatues at Dium on board his flect, leſt they thould fall! 


k Polyb. Legat. Ixxviil. 


* Theſe were the ſtatues of the horſe-ſoldiers killed in paſſing the Granicus, 
which Alexander had cauſed to be made by Lyſippus, and to be ſet up 
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into the hands of the Romans; gave orders that his treaſures, 
laid up at Pella, ſhould be thrown into the ſea, and all his 
gallies at Theſſalonica burnt. For himſelf he returned to 
dna. 

2 The conſul had brought the army to a place from whence 
it was impoſſible to diſengage himſelf without the enemy's 
permiſſion. There was no paſſing for him but by two foreſts; 
by the one he might penetrate through the vallies of Tempe 
into Theſſaly, and by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther 
into Macedonia; and both theſe important poſts, were poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſtrong garriſons for the king. So that if Perſeus 
had only ſtaid ten days without taking fright, it had been 
impoſſible for the Romans to have entered Theſſaly by Tempe, 
and the conſul would have had no pals for proviſions to him. 
For the ways through Tempe are bordered by ſuch vaſt 
precipices, that the eye could ſcarce ſuſtain the view of them 
without dazzling. The king's troops guarded this paſs at 
four ſeveral places, of which the laſt was ſo narrow, that ten 
men, well armed, could alone have defended the entrance. 
The Romans therefore, not being able either to receive 
proviſions by the narrow paſſes of Tempe, nor to get through 
them, muft have been obliged to regain the mountains, from 
whence they came down, which was become impracticable, 
the enemy having poſſeſſed themſelves of the eminences. 
The only choice they had left, was to open their way through 
their enemies to Dium in Macedonia; which * would have 
been no leſs difficult, if the gods, ſays Livy, had not deprived 
Perſeus of prudence and counſel. For in making a foſle 
with entrenchments in a very narrow defile, at the foot of 
mount Olympus, he would have abſolutely ſhut them out, 
and ſtopped them ſhort. But in the blindneſs, into which 
his fear had thrown the king, he neither ſaw nor did any 
thing of all the means in his power to ſave himſelf, left all 
the paſſes of his kingdom open and unguarded, and took 
refuge at Pydna with precipitation. 

The conſul perceived aright, that he owed his ſatety to the 
king's timidity and imprudence. 
Lucretius, who was at Lariſſa, to ſeiſe the poſts bordering upon 
Tempe, which Perſeus had abandoned to ſecure a retreat in 


* Oucd nifi dii mentem regi ademiſſent, ipſum ingeniis difficultalis erat, Liv 
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caſe of accident; and ſent Popilius to take a view of the 
paſſes in the way to Dium. When he was informed that the 
ways were open and unguarded, he marched thither in two 
days, and encamped his army near the temple of Jupiter, 
in the neighbourhood, to prevent its being plundered. Having 


entered the city, which was full of magnificent buildings, and 


well fortified, he was exceedingly ſurpriſed, that the king had 
abandoned it ſo eaſily. He continued his march, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral places, almoſt without any reſiſtance, 
But the farther he advanced, the leſs proviſions he found, and 
the more the dearth increaſed ; which obliged him to return 
to Dium. He was alſo reduced to quit that city, and retire 
to Phila, where the prætor Lucretius had informed him he 
might find proviſions in abundance. His quitting Dium ſug. 
geſted to Perſeus, that it was now time to recover by his 
courage, what he had loſt by his fear. He repoſſeſſed himſelf 
therefore of that city, and ſoon repaired its ruins. Popilius, 
on his ſide, beſieged and took Heraclea, which was only a 
quarter of a league diſtant from Phila. 

Perſeus having recovered his fright, and reſumed ſpirit, 
would have been very glad that his orders to throw his trea- 
ſures at Pella into the ſea, and burn all his ſhips at Theſla. 
lonica, had not been executed. Andronicus, to whom he had 
given the latter order, had delayed obeying 1t, to give time 
for the repentance which might ſoon follow that command, 
as indeed it happened. Nicias, leſs aware, had thrown all 
the money he found at Pella into the ſea. But his fault was 
{oon repaired by divers, who brought up almoit the whole 
money from the bottom of the ſea. To reward their ſervices 
the king cauſed them all to be put to death ſecretly as he did 


Andronicus and Nicias ; ſo much was he aſhamed of the abject 


terror to which he had abandoned himſelf, that he could not 
bear to have any witneſſes or traces of it in being. 

Several expeditions paſſed on both ſides by ſea and land, 
which were neither of much conſequence nor importance. 

When Polybius ! returned from his embaſly into Pelo- 
ponneſus, Appius's letter, in which he demanded five thou- 
ſand men, had been received there. Some time after, the 
council aſſembled at Sicyon, to deliberate upon that affair, 


I Polyb. Legat. Ixxviii. 
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gave Polybius great perplexity. Not to execute the order 
he received from Marcius, had been an inexcuſable fault. 
On the other ſide, it was dangerous to refuſe the Romans 
the troops they might have occaſion for, of which the 
Achæans were in no want. To extricate themſelves in ſo 
delicate a conjuncture, they had recourſe to the decree of the 
Roman ſenate, that prohibited their having any regard to the 
letters of the generals, unleſs an order of the ſenate was 
annexed to them, which Appius had not ſent with his. It 
was his opinion, therefore, that before any thing was ſent to 
Appius, it was neceſſary to inform the conſul of his demand, 
and to wait for his deciſion upon it. By that means Polybius 
ſaved the Achæans the ſum of an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand crowns at leaſt, 

In the mean time w arrived ambaſſadors at Rome, from 
Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and alſo from the Rhodians, in 
favour of Perſeus. The former expreſſed themſelves ve 
modeſtly, declaring that Pruſias had conſtantly adhered to the 
Roman party, and ſhould continue to do ſo during the war; 
but that having promiſed Perſeus to employ his good offices 
for him with the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, he 


deſired, if it were poſſible, that they would grant him that 
| favour, and make ſuch uſe of his mediation as they ſhould 


think convenient. The language of the Rhodians was very 
different. After having ſet forth, in a lofty ſtyle, the ſervices 
they had done the Roman people, and aſcribed to themſelves 
the greateſt ſhare in the victories they had obtained, and 
eſpecially in that over Antiochus, they added: that whilſt the 
peace ſubſiſted between the Macedonians and Romans, they 
had negociated a treaty of alliance with Perſeus ; that they 
had ſuſpended it againſt their will, and without any ſubject 
of complaint on the king's part, becauſe it had pleaſed the 
Romans to engage them on their ſide; that for three years, 
which this war had continued, they had ſuffered many incon- 
veniences from it; that their trade by ſea being interrupted, 
the iſland found itſelf in great ſtraits, from the reduction of 


its revenues, and other advantages ariſing from commerce; 


that being no longer able to ſupport ſuch conſiderable loſſes 


* Tv. J. xliv. n. 14---18, 
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they had ſent ambaſſadors into Macedonia, to king Perſeus, to 
inform him that the Rhodians thought it neceſſary that he 
ſhould make peace with the Romans, and that they were 
alſo ſent to Rome to make the ſame declaration; that if either 
of the parties refuſed to come into ſo reaſonable a propoſal 
the Rhodians ſhould know what they had to do. 

It is eaſy to judge in what manner ſo vain and preſump. 
tuous a diſcourſe was received. Some hiſtortans tell us, all 
the anſwer that was given to it was, to order a decree of the 
ſenate, whereby the Carians and Lycians were declared free, 
to be read in their preſence. This was touching them to the 
quick, and mortifying them in the moſt ſenſible part, for they 
pretended to an authority over both thoſe people. Others ſay, 
the ſenate anſwered in few words: that the diſpoſition of the 
Rhodians, and their ſecret intrigues with Perſeus, had been 
long known at Rome. That when the Roman people ſhould 
have conquered him, of which they expetted advice every 
day, they ſhould know in their turn what they had to do, and 
ſhould then treat their allies according to their reſpective 


merits. They made the ambaſſadors, however, the uſual 


preſents, 

The conſul Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in which he 
gave an account of the manner he had entered Macedonia 
after having ſuffered incredible difficulties in paſſing a very 
narrow defile. He added, that by the wiſe precantion of the 
prætor he had ſufhcient proviſions for the whole winter; 
having received from the Epirots twenty thouſand meaſures 
of wheat, and ten thouſand of barley, for which it was ne- 
ceſſary to pay their ambaſſadors then at Rome: That it was 
alſo neceſſary to ſend him clothes for the ſoldiers; that he 
wanted two hundred horſe, eſpecially from Numidia, becauſe 
there were none of that kind in the country where he was. 
All theſe articles were exactly and immediately executed. 

After this they gave audience to Oneſimus, a Macedonian 
nobleman. He had always adviſed the king to obſerve the 
peace; and putting him in mind that his father Philip, to the 
laſt day of his life, had cauſed his treaty with the Romans to 


be conſtantly read to him twice every day, he had admo- 


niſhed him to do as much, if not with the ſame regularity, at 
leaſt from time to time, Not being able to diſſuade him from 


7 
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the war he had begun by withdrawing himſelf from his 
councils, under different pretexts, that he might not be wit- 
neſs to the reſolutions taken in them which he could not ap- 
prove. At length, ſeeing himſelf become ſuſpetted, and 
tacitly conſidered as a traitor, he had taken refuge amongſt the 
Romans, and had been of great ſervice to the conſul. Having 
made this relation to the ſenate they gave him a very fa- 
vourable reception, and provided magnificently for his ſub- 
ſiſtence. 


Secr. IV. Paulus Æmilius choſen conſul. He ſets out for 
Macedonia with the prætor Cn. Offamus, who commanded the 
fleet. Perſeus ſolicits aid on all fides. His avarice loſes him 
conſiderable allies. The pretor Anicius's victories in Hyria. 
Paulus Æmilius's celebrated victory over Perſeus near the city 
of Pydna. Perſeus taken with all his children. The com- 
mand of Paulus ÆAmilius in Macedonia prolonged. Decree 
of the ſenate granting liberty to the Macedomans and Illyrians. 
Paulus Ambus, during the winter-quarters, fits the moſl 
celebrated cities of Greece, Upon his return to Amplupolts he 
gives a great feaſt. He marches for Rome. On has way he 
ſuffers las army to plunder all the cities of Epirus. He enters 
Rome in triumph. Death of Perſeus. Cn. Oflawmus and 
L. Anicius have alſo the honour of a triumph decreed them. 


HE time for the comitia, or aſſemblies to elect conſuls 

at Rome, approaching, all the world were anxious to 
know upon whom ſo important a choice would fall, and no- 
thing elſe was talked of in all converſations. They were not 
ſatisfied with the conſuls who had been employed for three 
years againſt Perſeus, and had very ill ſuſtained the honour of 
the Roman name. They called to mind the famous vittories 
formerly obtained againſt his father Philip, who had been 


obliged to ſue for peace; againſt Antiochus, who was driven 


beyond mount Taurus, and forced to pay a great tribute; and 
what was ſtill more conſiderable, againſt Hannibal, the greateſt 
general that had ever appeared as their enemy, or perhaps 
in the world, whom they had reduced to quit Italy after a war 


u Liv, I. xliy, n. 17. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 259; 259. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


of more than ſixteen years' continuance, and conquered in his 
own country almoſt under the very walls of Carthage. The 
formidable preparations of Perſeus, and ſome advantages gained 
by him in the former campaigns, augmented the apprehenſion 
of the Romans. They plainly diſtinguiſhed that it was no 
time to confer the command of the armies by faction or 
favour, and that it was neceſſary to chooſe a general for his 
wiſdom, valour, and experience; in a word, one capable of 
preſiding in ſo important a war as that now upon their hands. 

All the world caſt their eyes upon Paulus Amilius. There 
are times when diſtinguiſhed merit unites the voices of the 
public; and nothing is more affecting than ſuch a judgment, 
founded upon the knowledge of a man's paſt ſervices, the 
army's opinion of his capacity, and the ſtate's preſſing occa- 
lion for his valour and conduct. Paulus Æmilius was near 
ſixty years old; but age, without impairing his faculties in the 
leaſt, had rather improved them with maturity of wiſdom and 
judgment; more neceſſary in a general than even valour and 
bravery. He had been conſul thirteen years before, and had 
acquired the general eſteem during his adminiſtration. But 
the people repaid his ſervices with ingratitude, having refuſed 
to raiſe him again to the ſame dignity, though he had ſoli- 
cited it with ſufficient ardour. For ſeveral years he had led a 
private and retired life, ſolely employed in the education of 
his children, in which no father ever ſucceeded better, nor 
was more glorioully rewarded for his care. All his relations, 
all his friends, made inſtances to him to comply with the 
people's wiſhes in taking upon him the conſulſhip: but be- 
lieving himſelf no longer capable of commanding he avoided 
appearing in public, kept himſelf at home, and ſhunned 
honours with as much ſolicitude as others generally purſue 
them. However, when he ſaw the people aſſemble every 
morning in crowds before his door, that they ſummoned him 
to the forum, and exclaimed highly againſt his obſtinate 
retufal to ſerve his country, he gave in at laſt to their remon- 
itrances, and appearing amongſt thoſe who afpired to that 
dignity, he ſeemed leis to receive the command of the army 
than to give the people the aſſurance of an approaching and 
complete victory. The conſulſhip was conferred upon him 
unanimoully, and, according to Plutarch, the command of the 


os 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


army in Macedonia decreed to him in preference to his col- 
league, though Livy ſays it fell to him by Jot. 

It is ſaid, that the day he was elected general in the war 
againſt Perſeus, at his return home, attended by all the people, 
who followed to do him honour, he found his daughter 
Tertia, at that time a little infant, who on ſeeing him fell a 
crying bitterly. He embraced, and aſked her the cauſe of 
her tears. Tertia hugging him with her little arms,“ You 
do not know then,” ſaid ſhe, ** that our Perſeus is dead, papa.“ 
She ſpoke of a little dog ſhe had brought up, called Per/eus. 
« And at a very good time, my dear child,” ſaid Paulus 
Amilius, ſtruck with the word, I accept this omen with 


joy.” The ancients carried their ſuperſtition upon this kind of 


fortuitous circumſtances very high. 


The manner o in which Paulus Emilius prepared for the 


war he was charged with, gave room to judge of the ſucceſs to 
be expected from it. He demanded, firſt, that commiſſioners 
ſhould be ſent into Macedonia to inſpect the army and fleet, 
and to make their report, after an exa& inquiry, of the 
number of troops which were neceſſary to be added both by 


ſea and land. They were alſo to inform themſelves, as near 


as poſſible, of the number of the king's forces; where they and 
the Romans actually lay; if the latter were actually encamped 
in the foreſts, or had entirely paſſed them, and were arrived in 
the plain; upon which of the allies they might rely with cer- 
tainty; which of them were dubious and wavering; and who 
they might regard as declared enemies; for how long time 
they had proviſions, and from whence they might be ſupplied 
with them either by land or water; what had paſſed during 
the laſt campaign, either in the army by land, or in the fleet. 
As an able and experienced general, he thought it neceſſary 
to be fully appriſed in all theſe circumſtances; convinced that 
the plan of the campaign, upon which he was about to enter, 
could not be fgrmed, nor its operations concerted without a 
perfect knowledge of them. The ſenate approved theſe wiſe 
meaſures very much, and appointed commiſſioners, with the 
approbation of Paulus Emilius who ſet out two days after. 

During their abſence, audience was given the ambaſſadors 
Irom Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of Egypt, who 


® Liv. I. xliv. n. 1922, Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 260 
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THE HISTORY OF 


brought complaints to Rome of the unjuſt enterpriſes of 

Antiochus, king of Syria; which have been before related. 
The commiſſioners had made good uſe of their time. Upon 

their return they reported, that Marcius had forced the paſſes 


of Macedonia, to get entrance into the country, but with more 


danger than utility: that the king was advanced into Pieria, 
and in actual poſſeſſion of it: that the two camps were very 
near each other, being ſeparated only by the river Enipzus: 
that the king avoided a battle, and that the Roman army was 
neither in a condition to oblige him to fight, nor to force his 
lines : that to the other inconveniences, a very ſevere winter 
had happened, from which they could not but ſuffer exceed- 
ingly in a mountainous country, and be entirely prevented 
from acting; and, that they had only proviſions for ſix days: 
that the army of the Macedonians was ſuppoſed to amount to 
thirty thouſand men: that if Appius Claudius had been ſut- 
ficiently ſtrong in the neighbourhood of Lychnidus in Illyria, 
he might have ated with good effect againſt king Gentius; 
but that Claudius, and his troops, were actually in great 
danger, unleſs a conſiderable re-inforcement were immedi— 
ately ſent him, or he ordered directly to quit the poſt he was 
in. That after having viſited the camp, they had repaired to 
the fleet: that they had been told, that part of the crews were 
dead of diſeaſes; that the reſt of the allies, eſpecially thoſe of 
Sicily, were returned home; and that the fleet was entirely 
in want of ſeamen and ſoldiers: that thoſe who remained had 
not received their pay, and had no clothes: that Eumenes and 
his fleet, after having juſt ſhown themſelves, diſappeared 
immediately, without any viſible cauſe; and that it ſeemed his 
inclinations neither could nor ought to be relied on: but 
that as for his brother Attalus his good-will was not to be 
doubted. 5 

Upon this report of the commiſſioners, after Paulus Æmilius 
had given his opinion, the ſenate decreed, that he ſhould ſet 
forward without loſs of time for Macedonia, with the prætor 
Cn. Octavius, who had the command of the fleet, and L. 
Anicius, another prætor, who was to ſucceed Ap. Claudius, in 
his poſt near Lychnidus in Illyria. The number of troops 
each of them was to command, was regulated in the follow- 
ing manner, 

The troops of which the army of Paulus Æmilius conſiſted, 


DT OTE, TT 
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amounted to twenty-five thouſand eight hundred men; that is, 
of two Roman legions, each compoſed of ſix thouſand foot 
and three hundred horſe ; as many of the infantry of the Italian 
allies, and twice the number of horſe. He had, beſides, ſix 
hundred horſe raiſed in Gallia Ciſalpina, and ſome auxiliary 
troops from the allies of Greece and Aſia, The whole, in 
all probability, did not amount to thirty thouſand men. The 
prætor Anicius had alſo two legions; but they conſiſted of 
only five thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe each; which, 
with ten thouſand of the Italian allies, and eight hundred horſe, 
compoſed the army under him of twenty-one thouſand two 
hundred men. The troops that ſerved on board the fleet were 
five thouſand men. Theſe three bodies together made fifty- 
ſix thouſand two hundred men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make this year 
in Macedonia, ſeemed of the laſt conſequence, all precautions 


were taken that might conduce to the ſucceſs of it. The 


conſul and people had the choice of the tribunes who were to 
ſerve in it, and each commanded in his turn an entire legion. 
It was decreed that none ſhould be elected into this employ- 
ment, but ſuch as had already ſerved, and Paulus Æmilius 
was left at liberty to chooſe out of all the tribunes ſuch as he 
approved for his army: he had twelve for the two legions. 
It muſt be allowed the Romans acted with great wiſdom 
upon this occaſion. They had, as we have ſeen, unanimouſly 
choſen conſul and general, the perſon amongſt them who was 
indiſputably the greateſt captain of his time. They had re- 
ſolved that no officers ſhould be raiſed to the poſt of tribune, 
but ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their merit, experience, and 
capacity, inſtanced in real ſervice; advantages that are not 
always the effect of birth or ſeniority ; to which, indeed the 
Romans paid little or no regard. They did more; by a par- 
ticular exception, compatible with republican government, 


Paulus Amilius was left at entire liberty to chooſe ſuch of the 


tribunes as he thought fit, well knowing the great importance 


of a perfect union between the general and the officers who 


ſerve under him, in order to the exact and punQual execution 
of the commands of the former, who is in a manner the ſou! 
of the army, and ought to direct all its motions, which cannot 
be done without the beſt underſtanding between them, founded 
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in a paſſion for the public good, with which neither intereſt, 
jealouſy, nor ambition, are capable of interfering. 

After all theſe regulations were made, the conſul Paulus 
AEmilius repaired from the ſenate to the aſſembly of the 
people, to whom he ſpoke in this manner: You ſeem to me, 


* Romans, to have expreſſed more joy when Macedonia fell 
* to my lot, than when I was elected conſul, or entered upon 


* that office; and to me your joy ſeemed to be occaſioned by 
* the hopes you conceived that I ſhould put an end, worthy 
© of the grandeur and reputation of the Roman people, to a 
„war, which, in your opinion, has already been of too long 
* continuance. I have reaſon to believe, that the ſame 

„gods, * who have occaſioned Macedonia to fall to my lot, 
* will alſo aſſiſt me with their protection in conducting and 
* terminating this war ſucceſsfully: but of this I may venture 
* to aſſure you, that I ſhall do my utmoſt not to fall ſhort of 
your expectations. The ſenate has wiſely regulated every 
* thing neceſſary in the expedition I am charged with; and, 
as I am ordered to ſet out immediately, I ſhall make no 
* delay, and know that my colleague C. Licinius, out of his 
* great zeal for the public ſervice, will raiſe and march off 
* the troops appointed for me, with as much ardour and 
expedition, as if they were for himſelf. I ſhall take care to 
e remit to you, as well as to the ſenate, an exact account of 
* all that paſſes; and you may rely upon the certainty and truth 
* of my letters; but I beg of you, as a great favour, that you 
* will not give credit to, or lay any weight out of credulity 
upon the light reports, which are frequently ſpread abroad 
« without any author. I perceive well, that in this war, more 
* than any other, whatever reſolution people may form to 
* obviate theſe rumours, they will not fail to make impreſſion, 
„and inſpire I know not what diſcouragement. There are 
* thoſe, who in company, and even at table, command armies, 
* make diſpoſitions, and preſcribe all the operations of the 
campaign. They know better than we where we ſhould 
** encamp, and what poſts it is neceſſary for us to ſeiſe: at 
* what time, and by what defile we ought to enter Macedonia; 
© where it is proper to have magazines; from whence, either 


* It was a received opinion in all ages and nations, that the divinity preſide 


over Chance. 
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u by ſea or land we are to bring proviſions; when we are to 
fight the enemy, and when lie ſtill. They not only pre- 
„ ſcribe what is beſt to do, but for deviating ever ſo little 
« from their plans, they make it a crime in their conſul, and 
cite him before their tribunal. But know Romans, this 
is of very bad effect with your generals. All have not 
« the reſolution and conſtancy of Fabius, to deſpiſe imperti- 
« nent reports. He could chooſe rather to ſuffer the people 
« upon ſuch unhappy rumours to invade his authority, than 


to ruin affairs in order to preſerve their opinion, and an 


empty name. I am far from believing, that generals ſtand 
„in no need of advice: I think on the contrary, that who- 
ever would conduct every thing alone, upon his own 
opinion, and without counſel, ſhows more preſumption than 
* prudence. But ſome may aſk, How then ſhall we act 
« reaſonably ? In not ſuffering any perſons to obtrude their 
« advice upon your generals, but ſuch as are, in the firſt 
place, verſed in the art of war, and have learned from 
* experience what it is to command; and in the ſecond, 
ho are upon the ſpot, who know the enemy, are witneſſes 
* in perſon to all that paſſes, and ſharers with us in all dan- 
gers. If there be any one who conceives himſelf capable 
„of aſſiſting me with his counſels in the war you have 
charged me with, let him not refuſe to do the republic that 
* ſervice, but let him go with me into Macedonia; ſhips, 
* horſes, tents, proviſions, ſhall all be ſupplied him at my 
* charge. But if he will not take ſo much trouble, and 


„ prefers the tranquillity of the city to the dangers and 


«* fatigues of the field, let him not take upon him to hold 
* the helm, and continue idle in the port. The city of 
* itſelf ſupplies ſufficient matter of diſcourſe on other ſub. 
* jets; but as for theſe, let it be ſilent upon them, and 
know, that we ſhall pay no regard to any counſels, but ſuch 
** as ſhall be given us in the camp itſelf.” 

This diſcourſe of Paulus Amilius, which abounds with 


reaſon and good ſenſe, ſhows that men are the ſame in all ages 


of the world. People have an incredible itch for examining, 

criticiſing, and condemning the conduct of generals, and do 

not obſerve, that doing ſo is a manifeſt contradittion to reaſon 

and Juſtice: to reaſon; for what can be more abſurd and 
Vol. VII. N 
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ridiculous, than to ſee perſons, without any knowledge oy 
experience in war, ſet themſelves up for cenſors of the moſt 
able generals, and pronounce with a magiſterial air upon their 
ations? to juſtice; for the moſt experienced can make no 
certain judgment without being upon the ſpot : the leaſt 
circumſtance of time, place, diſpoſition of the troops, ſecret 
orders not divulged, being capable of making an abſolute 
change in the general rules of conduct. But we muſt not 
expect to ſee a failing reformed, that has its ſource in the 
curiolity and vanity of human nature ; and generals would do 
wiſely, after the example of Paulus Æmilius, to deſpiſe theſe 
city-reports, and crude opinions of idle people, who have 
nothing elſe to do, and have generally as little judgment as 


| buſineſs. 


Paulus Amilius,? after having diſcharged, according to | 
cuſtom, the duties of religion, ſet out for Macedonia, with 
the prætor Cn. Octavius, to whom the command of the fleet 
had been allotted. 

Whilſt they were 8 in making preparations for the 
war at Rome, Perſeus, on his ſide, had not been aſleep. The 
fear of the approaching danger which threatened him having | 
at length got the better of his avarice, he agreed to give 
Gentius, king of IIlyria, three hundred talents in money | 
(that is, three hundred thouſand crowns) and purchaſed his | 
alliance at that price. | 

He ſent ambaſſadors at the ſame time to Rhodes, con- | 
vinced, that if that iſland, very powerful at that time by fea, | 
thould embrace his party, Rome would be very much embar- 
raſſed. He ſent deputies alſo to Eumenes and Antiochus, | | 
two 'very potent kings, and capable of giving him great aid, | 


| Perſeus did wiſely in having recourſe to theſe meaſures, and 


in endeavouring to ſtrengthen himſelf by ſuch ſupports; but 
he entered upon them too late. He ought to have begun by | 
taking thoſe ſteps, and to have made them the firſt founda- | 
tions of his enterpriſe. He did not think of putting thoſe | 
remote powers in motion, till he was reduced almoſt to. ex- 

tremity, and his affairs next to abſolutely deſperate. It wa 
rather calling in ſpectators and aſſociates of his ruin, than 
aids and ſupports. The inſtructions which he gave hu 


' 


p Liv. I. xliv. n. 23-29, Polyb. Legat. lxxxv—lxzxvii. Plut. it | 
Panl, A mil. p. 260, 261. : 
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ambaſſadors were very ſolid and perſuaſive, as we are about 


to ſee; but he ſhould have made ule of them three years 
ſooner, and have waited their event, before he embarked, 
almoſt alone, in the war againſt ſo powerful a people, with ſo 
many reſources in caſe of misfortune. 

The ambaſſadors had the ſame inſtruftions for both thoſe 
kings. They repreſented to them, that there was a natural 
enmity between republics and monarchies. That the Roman 
people attacked the kings one after another, and what added 
extremely to the indignity, that they employed the forces of 
the kings themſelves to ruin them one after another. That 
they had cruſhed his father by the aſſiſtance of Attalus ; that 
by the aid of Eumenes, and, in ſome meaſure, by that of his 
father Philip, Antiochus had been ſubjeQed, and that at 
preſent they had armed Eumenes and Pruſias againſt himſelf. 


That after the kingdom of Macedonia ſhould be deſtroyed, 


Aſia would be the next to experience the ſame fate ; of which 
they had already uſurped a part, under the ſpecious colour of 
re-eſtabliſhing the cities in their ancient liberty; and that 
Syria's turn would ſoon follow. That they had already begun 
to prefer Pruſias to Eumenes by particular diſtinctions of 
honour, and had deprived Antiochus of the fruits of his 
victories in Egypt. Perſeus requeſted of them, either to 
incline the Romans to give Macedonia peace; or, if they 
perſevered in the unjuſt deſign of continuing the war, to 
regard them as the common enemy of all kings. The am- 
baſſadors treated with Antiochus openly, and without any 
reſerve. 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage with the 
pretext of ranſoming prifoners, and treated only in ſecret 
upon the real cauſe of it. There had paſled already ſeveral 
conferences, at different times and places, upon the ſame 
ſubject, which had began to render that prince very much 
ſuſpected by the Romans. It was not becauſe Eumenes de- 
lired at bottom, that Perſeus ſhould be victorious againſt the 
Romans; the enormous power he would then have had, 


would have given him umbrage, and highly alarmed his 


Jealouſy ; neither was he more willing to declare openly 


' againſt, or to make war upon him. But, in hopes to ſee the 


n Wo parties equally inclined to peace; Perſeus, from his fear 
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of the misfortunes which might befal him; the Romans, from 
being weary of a war ſpun out to too great a length; he de- 
ſired to become the mediator of a peace between them, and 
to make Perſeus purchaſe his mediation, or at leaſt his in. 
action and neutrality, at a high price. That was alread 
agreed upon, and was fifteen hundred talents (fifteen hundred 
thouſand crowns.) The only difference that remained, was 
in ſettling the time for the payment of that ſum. Perſeus 
was for waiting till the ſervice took effect, and in the mean 
time offered to depoſite the money in Samothracia. Eumenes 
did not believe himſelf ſecure in that, becauſe Samothracia 
depended on Perſeus, and therefore he inſiſted upon 1mme. 
diate payment of part of the money. This broke up the 
treaty. 

He failed likewiſe in another negociation, which might 
have been no leſs in his favour. He had cauſed a body of 
Gauls to come from the other ſide of the Danube, conſiſting 
of ten thouſand horſe and as many foot, and had agreed to 
give ten pieces of gold to each horſeman, five to the infantry, 
and a thouſand to their captains. I have obſerved above, 
that theſe Gauls had taken the name of Baſtarnæ. When he 
received advice that they were arrived upon the frontiers of 
his dominions, he went to meet them with half his troops, and 
gave orders, that in towns and villages, through which they | 
were to pals, great quantities of corn, wine, and cattle, ſhould | 
be provided for them; he had preſents for their principal 
officers, of horſes, arms, and habits; to theſe he added ſome | 
money, which was to be diſtributed amongſt a ſmall number; | 
he imagined to gain the multitude by this bait. The king | 
halted near the river Axius, where he encamped with his 
troops. He deputed Antigonus, one of the Macedonian 
lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty leagues diſtant 
from him. Antigonus was aſtoniſhed when he ſaw men ol | 
prodigious ſtature, ſkilful in all the exerciſes of the body, | 
and in handling their arms: and haughty and audacious in 
their language, which abounded with menaces and bravadoes | 
He ſet off, in the beſt terms, the orders his maſter had given 
for their good reception wherever they paſſed, and the pre: 
ſents he had prepared for them; after which he invited then 
to advance to a certain place he mentioned, and to ſend theit 
principal officers to the king. The Gauls were not a people 
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to be paid with words. Clondicus, the general and king of 

theſe ſtrangers, came directly to the point; and aſked, whe- 
ther he had brought the ſum agreed on. As no anſwer was 
given to that queſtion, * Go,” ſaid he, © and let your prince 
know, that till he ſends the hoſtages and ſums agreed on, 
the Gauls will not ſtir from hence.” The king, upon the 
return of his deputy, aſſembled his council. He foreſaw 
what they would adviſe; but as he was a much better guar- 
dian of his money than of his kingdom, to diſguiſe his 
avarice, he enlarged a great deal upon the perfidy and fero- 
city of the Gauls ; adding, that it would be dangerous to give 
ſuch numbers of them entrance into Macedonia, from which 
every thing was to be feared, and that five thouſand horſe 
would ſuffice for him. Every body perceived that his ſole 
apprehenſion was for his money ; but nobody dared to contra- 
dict him. Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told them 
his maſter had occaſion for no more than five thouſand horſe. 
Upon which they raiſed an univerſal cry and murmur againſt 
Perſeus, who had made them come ſo far to inſult them ſo 
groſly. Clondicus having aſked Antigonus again, whether 
he had brought the money for the five thouſand horſe ; as 
the deputy ſought evaſions, and gave no direct anſwers, the 
Gauls grew furious, and were juſt going to cut him in pieces, 
as he violently apprehended. However, they had a regard 
to his quality of deputy, and diſmiſſed him without any ill 
treatment to his perſon. The Gauls marched away imme- 
diately, reſumed their rout to the Danube, and plundered 
Thrace in their way home. 


Perſeus, with ſo conſiderable a reinforcement, might have 


given the Romans great trouble. He could have detached 


thoſe Gauls into Theſſaly, where they miglit have plundered 
the country, and taken the ſtrongeſt places. By that means, 
remaining quiet about the river Enipæus, he might have put 
it out of the power of the Romans either to have penetrated 
into Macedonia, of which he might have barred the entrance 
with his troops, or to have ſubſiſted any longer in the coun- 
try, becauſe they could have brought no proviſions as before 
from Theſſaly, which would have been entirely laid waſte. 
The avarice by which he was governed, prevented his 
making any uſe of ſo great an advantage. 

The ſame vice made him loſe another of the ſame nature. 
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Urged by the condition of his affairs, and the extreme danger 
that threatened him, he had at length conſented to give Gen. 
tius the three hundred talents he had demanded above a year, 
for railing troops, and fitting out a fleet. Pantauchus had 
negociated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, and had 
begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents (ten thouſand 
crowns) in part of the ſum promiſed him. Gentius diſpatched 
his ambaſladors, and with them perſons he could confide 
in, to receive the money. He directed them alſo, when all 
ſhould be concluded, to join Perſeus's ambaſſadors, and to 
go with them to Rhodes, in order to bring that republic into 
an alliance with them. Pantauchus had repreſented to him, 
that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome would not be able 
to make head againſt the three powers united. Perſeus re- 
ceived thoſe ambaſſadors with all poſſible marks of diſtinction. 
After the exchange of hoſtages, and the taking of oaths on 
both ſides, it only remained to deliver the three hundred 
talents. The ambaſſadors and agents of the Illyrian repaired 
to Pella, where the money was told down to them, and put 
into cheſts, under the ſeal of the ambaſſadors, to be conveyed 
into Illyria. Perſeus had given orders underhand to the 
perſons charged with this convoy, to march ſlowly, and by 
{mall journies, and when they arrived upon the frontiers of 
Macedonia, to ſtop for his further orders. During all this 
time, Pantauchus, who had remained at the court of Illyra, 
made preſſing inſtances to the king to declare againſt the 
Romans by ſome att of hoſtility. In the mean while arrived 
ambaſſadors from the Romans, to negociate an alliance with 
Gentius. He had already received ten talents by way of 
earneſt, and advice that the whole ſum was upon the road. 
Upon the repeated ſolicitations of Pantauchus, in violation of 
all rights human and divine, he cauſed the two ambaſſadors 
to be impriſoned, under pretence that they were ſpies. As 
ſoon as Perſeus had received this news, believing him ſut- 


ficiently and irretrievably engaged againſt the Romans by ſo 


glaring an act, he recalled thoſe who carried the three hun- 
dred talents ; congratulating himſelf in ſecret, upon the good 
ſucceſs of his perfidy, and his great dexterity in ſaving his 
money. But he did not ſee that he only kept it in reſerve | 
for the victor ; whereas he ought to have employed it in | 
defending himſelf againſt him, and to conquer him, according | 
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© the maxim of Philip and his ſon Alexander, the moſt 
illuſtrious of his predeceſſors, who uſed to ſay, © That victory 
e ſhould be purchaſed with money, and not money ſaved at 
« the expence of victory.“ 

The ambaſſadors of Perſeus and Gentius met with a 
favourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was imparted to 
them, by which the republic had reſolved to employ all their 
credit and power to oblige the two parties to make peace, 
and to declare againſt that which ſhould refuſe to accept 
propoſals for an accommodation, 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to their 
poſts in the beginning of the ſpring; the conſul to Mace- 
donia, Oftavius to Orea with the fleet, and Anicius into 
Illyria. 


The ſucceſs of the laſt was as rapid as fortunate. He was 


to carry on the war againſt Gentius; and put an end to it 


before it was known at Rome that it was begun. Its dura- 
tion was only of thirty days. Having treated Scorda, the 
capital of the country, which had ſurrendered to him, with 
great moderation, the other cities ſoon followed its example. 
Gentius himſelf was reduced to come, and throw himſelf at 
Anicius's feet to implore his mercy; confeſſing with tears in 


his eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in having abandoned the 


party of the Romans. The prætor treated him with huma- 
nity. His firſt care was to take the two ambaſſadors out of 
priſon, He ſent one of them, named Perpenna, to Rome, 
to carry the news of his victory, and ſome days after cauſed 
Gentius to be conducted thither, with his wife, children, 


brother, and the principal lords of the country. The fight 


of ſuch illuſtrious priſoners very much augmented the peo- 
ple's joy. Public thankſgivings were made to the gods, and 
the temples crowded with a vaſt concourſe of perſons of all 
ſexes and ages. 

When Paulus Amilius approached the enemy, he found 
Perſeus encamped near the ſea, at the foot of the mountain 
Olympus, in places which ſeemed inacceſſible. He had the 


Enipzus in front, whoſe banks were very high; and on the 
ſide where he lay he had thrown up good intrenchments, 
with towers from ſpace to ſpace, on which were placed 
baliſte, and other machines for diſcharging darts and ftones 
upon the enemy if they ventured to approach. Perſeus had 
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fortified himſelf in ſuch a manner, as made him believe 
himſelf entirely ſecure, and gave him hopes to weaken, and 
at Jaſt repulſe, Paulus Æmilius by length of time, and the 
difficulties he would find to ſubſiſt his troops, and maintain 
his ground, in a country already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adverſary he had to cope 
with. Paulus Amilius employed his thoughts ſolely in 
preparing every thing for action, and was continually medi. 
tating expedients and meaſures for executing ſome enterprize 
with ſucceſs. He began by eſtabliſhing an exact and ſevere 
diſcipline in his army, which he found corrupted by the 
licence wherein it had been ſuffered to live. He reformed 
ſeveral things, as well with regard to the arms of the troops 
as the duty of centinels. It had been a cuſtom amongſt the 
ſoldiers to criticiſe upon their general, to examine all his 
actions amongſt themſelves, to preſcribe his conduct, and to 
explain upon what he ſhould or ſhould not do. He ſpoke to 
them with reſolution and dignity. He gave them to under- 
ſtand, that ſuch diſcourſes did not become a ſoldier, that he 
ought to make only three things his buſineſs ; the care of his 
body, in order to render it robuſt and active; that of his arms, 
to keep them always clean, and in good condition; and of 
his proviſions,* that he might be always in a readineſs to 
march upon the firſt notice; that for the reſt, he ought to rely 
upon the goodneſs of the immortal gods, and the vigilance of 
his general, That for himſelf, he ſhould omit nothing that 
might be neceſſary to give them occaſion to evidence their 
valour, and that they had only to take care to do their duty 
well, when the ſignal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by this 
diſcourſe. The old ſoldiers declared, that they had never 
known their duty aright till that day. A ſurprizing change 


was immediately obſerved in the camp. Nobody was idle in 


it. The ſoldiers were ſeen ſharpening their ſwords, poliſhing 
their helmets, cuiraſſes, and ſhields; practiſing an active 
motion under their arms; whirling their javelins, and bran- 
diſhing their naked ſwords ; in ſhort, forming and enuring 
themſelves in all military exerciſes; ſo that it was eaſy to 


* The Roman ſoldiers ſometimes carried proviſion for ten or twelve 
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foreſee, that upon the firſt opportunity they ſhould have of 
coming to blows with the enemy, they were determined to 
conquer or die. | 

The camp was ſituated very commodiouſly, but wanted 
water, which was a great inconvenience to the army. Paulus 
Amilius, whoſe thoughts extended to every thing, ſeeing 
mount Olympus before him very high, and covered all over 
with trees extremely green and flouriſhing, judged from the 
quantity and quality of thoſe trees, that there muſt be ſprings 
of water in the caverns of the mountain, and at the ſame 
time ordered openings to be made at the foot of it, and pits 
to be dug in the ſand. The ſurface* was ſcarce broke up, 
when ſprings of water were ſeen to run, muddy at firſt, and in 
ſmall quantities, but in a little while very clear, and in great 
abundance. This event, though natural, was looked upon 
by the ſoldiers as a ſingular favour of the gods, who had taken 
Paulus Amilius under their protection; and made him more 
beloved and reſpected by them than before. 

When Perſeus ſaw what paſſed in the Roman camp, the 
ardour of the ſoldiers, their active behaviour, and the various 
exerciſes, by which they prepared themſelves for combat, he 
began to be greatly diſquieted, and perceived plainly, that he 
had no longer to deal with a Licinius, an Hoſtilius, or a 
Marcius; and that the Roman army was entirely altered with 
the general. He redoubled his attention and application on 
his ſide, animated his ſoldiers, employed himſelf in forming 
them by different exerciſes, added new works to the old, and 
uſed all means to put his camp out of danger or inſult. 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in Illyria, 
and of the taking of the king with all his family. This cauſed 
incredible joy in the Roman army, and excited amongſt the 
ſoldiers an inexpreſſible ardour to ſignalize themſelves alſo on 
their ſide. For it is common, when two armies act in dif- 
terent parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place to the 
other, either in valour or glory. Perſeus endeavoured at firſt 
to ſuppreſs this news, but his care to diſſemble it, only ſerved 
to make it more public and certain. The alarm was general 
amongſt his troops, who apprehended the ſame fate. 


Vir deducta ſumma arena erat, cum ſeaturigenes turbide primo & tenues 
emicare, dein {i quidam multamgue fundere aquam, velut deiim dono, cœperunt. 
Aliguantum ea quogue res duci fame & audoritatis apud milites adjecit, Liv. 
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At this time arrived the Rhodian ambaſſadors, who came to 
make the ſame propoſals to the army in regard to the peace, 
that at Rome had ſo highly offended the ſenate. It is eaſy to 
judge in what manner they were received in the camp. Some, 
in the height of their anger, were for having them diſmiſſed 
with inſult. The conſul thought the beſt way to expreſs his 
contempt for them, was to reply coldly, that he would give 
them an anſwer in fifteen days. To ſhew how little he made 
of the pacific mediation of the Rhodians, he aſſembled his 
council to deliberate upon the means of entering upon aftion, 
It is probable, that the Roman army, which the year before 
penetrated into Macedonia, had quitted it, and returned into 
Theſlaly ; perhaps upon account of proviſions: for at preſent 
they conſulted upon meaſures for opening a paſſage into 
Macedonia. Some, and thoſe the oldeſt officers, were for 
attempting to force the enemy's intrenchments upon the banks 
of the Enipzus. They obſerved that the Macedonians, who 
the year before had been driven from higher and better 
fortified places, could not ſuſtain the charge of the Roman 
legions. Others were of opinion, that Ottavius, with the 
fleet, ſhould go to Theſſalonica, and attack the ſea coaſts, in 
order to oblige the king, by that diverſion, to detach part of 
his troops from the Enipæus, for the defence of his country, 
and thereby leave the paſſage open. It is highly important 
for an able and experienced general to have it in his power 
to chooſe what meaſures he pleaſes. Paulus Æmilius had 
quite different views. He ſaw that the Enipæus, as well 
from its natural ſituation as the fortifications which had been 
added to it, was inacceſſible. He knew beſides, without men- 


tioning the machines diſpoſed on all ſides, that the enemy“ | 


troops were much more expert than his own in diſcharging | 


javelins and darts. To undertake the forcing of ſuch impe- | 


netrable lines as thoſe were, had been to expoſe his troops 


to inevitable ſlaughter; and a good general ſpares the blood 


of his ſoldiers, becauſe he looks upon himſelf as their father, 


and believes it his duty to preſerve them as his children. He 


kept quiet, therefore, for ſome days, without making the tealt 
motion. Plutarch ſays, that it was believed there never was 


an example of two armies ſo numerous, that Jay ſo long in the 
preſence of each other, in ſuch profound peace, and ſo per- | 
lect a tranquillity. In any other times the ſoldiers would 
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have murmured out of ardour and impatience; but Paulus 
milius had taught them to acquieſce in the conduct of their 
leader. 

At length, after diligent enquiry, and uſing all means for 
information, he was told by two Perrhæbian merchants, 
whoſe prudence and fidelity he had experienced, that there was 
a way through Perrhæbia, which led to Pythium, a town 
ſituate upon the brow of mount * Olympus : that this way was 
not of difficult acceſs, but was well guarded. Perſeus had 
ſent thither a detachment of five thouſand men. He con- 
ceived, that in cauſing this poll to be attacked in the night, and 
at unawares, by good troops, the enemy might be heat cnt, and 
he take poſſeſſion of it. It was neceſſary, theretore, to amuſe 
the enemy, and to conceal his real deſign. He ſent for the 
prætor Octavius, and having opened himſelf to him, he ordered 
him to go with his fleet to Heraclea, and to take ten days pro- 
viſion with him for a thouſand men; in order to make Perſeus 
believe, that he was going to ravage the ſea coaſt. At the ſame 
time he made his ſon Fabius Maximus, then very young, with 
Scipio Naſica, the ſon-in-law of Scipio Africanus, ſet out: he 
gave them a detachment of five thouſand choſen troops, and 
ordered them to march by the ſea- ſide towards Heraclea, as 
if they were to embark there, according to what had been 
propoſed in the council. When they arrived there, the 
prætor told them the conſul's orders. As ſoon as it was night, 
quitting their route by the coaſt, they advanced, without 
halting, towards Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, 
conducted by the two Perrhæbian guides. It had been con- 


_ eluded, that they ſhould arrive there the third day before it 


was light. 
In the mean time Paulus Amilius, to amuſe the enemy, and 


prevent his having any other thoughts, the next day in the 


morning detached his l:ght-armed troops, as it he intended to 
attack the Macedonians. They came to a {hight engagement in 
the courſe of the river itſelf, which was then very low. The 
banks on each ſide, from the top to the bed of the river, nad a 
declivity of three hundred paces, and the ſtream was a thou- 


land paces broad. The action paſled in the ſight of the king 


* The perpendicular height of the mountain Olympus, where Pythium 
was ſituated, was upwards of ten ſtadia, or half a league. 
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and conſul, who were each with his troops in the front of their 
camps. The conſul cauſed the retreat to be ſounded towards 
noon. The loſs was almoſt equal on both ſides. The next 
day the battle was renewed in the ſame manner, and almoſt 
at the ſame hour; but it was warmer, and continued Jonger, 
The Romans had not only thoſe upon their hands with whom 
they fought ; the enemy, from the tops of the towers upon the 
banks, poured clouds of darts and ſtones upon them. The 
conſul loſt abundance more of his people this day, and made 
them retire late. The third day Paulus Æmilius lay ſtill, and 


ſeemed to deſign to attempt a paſſage near the ſea. Perſeus 


did not ſuſpect in the leaſt the danger that threatened him. 

Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near Pythium. 
His troops were very much fatigued, for which reaſon he made 
them reſt themſelves the remainder of the night. Perſeus in 
the mean time was very quiet. But on a ſudden a Cretan 
deſerter, who had gone off from Scipio's troops, rouſed him 
from his ſecurity, by letting him know the compaſs the Romans 
had taken to ſurprize him. The king terrified with the news, 
detached immediately ten thouſand foreign ſoldiers, with two 
thouſand Macedonians, under the command of Milo, and 
ordered them with all poſſible diligence to take poſſeſſion of 
an eminence, which the Romans had ſtill to paſs, before they 
arrived at Pythium. He accordingly got thither before them. 
A very rude engagement enſued upon this eminence, and the 
victory was for ſome time in ſuſpence. But the king's 
detachment at length gave way on all ſides, and were put to 
the rout. Scipio purſued them vigorouſly, and led his vic. 
torious troops into the plain. 

When thoſe who fled came to the camp of Perſeus, they 
occaſioned ſo great a terror in it, that he immediately decamped, 
and retired by his rear, ſeized with fear, and almoſt in deſpair, 
He held a great council, to deliberate upon proper meaſures, 
The queſtion was, whether it was beſt to halt under the walls 
of Pydna, to try the chance of a battle, or to divide his troops 
into his towns, ſupply them well with proviſions, and expect 
the enemy there, who could not ſubſiſt long in a country, 
which he had taken care to lay waſte, and could furniſh neither 
forage for the horſe, nor proviſions for the men. The latter 
reſolution had great inconveniencies, and argued the prince 
reduced to the laſt extremity, without either hope or reſource; 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 
not to mention the hatred he had drawn upon himſelf by 


ruining the country, which he had not only commanded but 


executed in perſon. Whilſt Perſeus, uncertain what to re- 
ſolve, fluctuated in doubt, the principal officers repreſented to 


him, that his army was much ſuperior to that of the Romans; 


that his troops were determined to behave well, having their 
wives and children to defend; that being himſelf witneſs of 
all their actions, and fighting at their head, they would behave 
with double ardour, and give proofs of their valour in emulation 
of each other. Theſe reaſons re-animated the prince. He 
retired under the walls of Pydna, where he encamped, and 
prepared for a battle. He forgot nothing that might conduce 
to the advantage of his ground, aſſigned every one his poſt, and 
gave all orders with great preſence of mind; reſolved to attack 
the Romans as ſoon as they appeared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare level country, 
very fit for drawing up a great body of heavy-armed foot in 
battle. Upon the right and left there was a ridge of little hills, 
which, joining together, gave the light-armed foot and the 
archers a ſecure retreat, and alſo a means to conceal their 
marching to ſurround the enemy, and to charge them in 
flank. The whole front of the army was covered by two ſmall 
rivers, which had not much water at that time, in conſequence 
of the ſeaſon (for it was then about the end of ſummer) but 
whole ſteep banks would give the Romans great trouble, and 
break their ranks. | 

Paulus ZEmilius being arrived at Pythium, and having joined 
Scipio's detachment, marched down into the plain, and ad- 
vanced in order of battle againſt the enemy ; keeping always 
on the ſea coaſt, for the convenience of having proviſions 
brought in barks from the Roman fleet. But when he came 


in view of the Macedonians, and had conſidered the good 


diſpoſition of their army, and the number of their troops, he 
halted to deliberate upon what he had to do. 

The young officers, full of ardour and impatience for the 
battle, advanced at the head of the troops, and came to him 
to entreat him to give battle without any delay. Scipio, whoſe 
boldneſs was increaſed by his late ſucceſs upon mount Olym- 
pus, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the reſt by his earneſtneſs, 
and the preſſing inſtances he made. He repreſented to him, 
that the generals, his predeceſſors, had ſuffered the enemy to 
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. eſcape out of their hands by delays. That he was afraid 
2108 Perſeus would fly in the night, and they ſhould be obliged to 
. purſue him, with great danger and difficulty, to the remoteſt 

* parts of his kingdom, in making the army take great compaſſes 
. through defiles and foreſts, as had happened in the preceding 
428 years. He adviſed him therefore, whilſt the enemy was in the 
10 open field, to attack him immediately, and not to let ſlip ſo fair 
an occaſion of conquering him. 
£# «+« Formerly (replied the conſul to young Scipio) I thought 
Jig as you do now, and one day you will think as I do. I 
41 „ ſhall give you the reaſons of my conduct another time; at 
"7 « preſent ſatisfy yourſelf, and rely upon the diſcretion of an 
| „old general.” The young officer was ſilent, well convinced 
that the conſul had good reaſons for acting as he did. 

After having ſpoken thus, he commanded the troops, who 
were at the head of the army, in view of the enemy, to 
draw up in battle, and to preſent a front, as if they intended 
to engage. They were diſpoled, according to the cuſtom of 
the Romans, in three lines: at the ſame time, the pioneers,! 
I covered by thoſe lines, were employed in forming a camp. 
. As they were a great number, the work was ſoon completed. 
. The conſul made the battalions file off gradually, beginning 

1 with the rear, which was neareſt the workmen, and drew off 
1 the whole army into the intrenchments, without confuſion, 
"Mia diſorder, or being perceived by the enemy. The king, on 

. his ſide, ſeeing the Romans declined fighting, retired alſo into | 
Wh his camp. 
1 It was an inviolable * Jaw amongſt the Romans, though 
| they were to ſtay only one day and night in a place, to 
encloſe themſelves in a well-fortified camp: by that means 
they placed themſelves out of inſult, and avoided all ſurprize. 
The ſoldiers looked upon this military abode as their city ; 
the intrenchments ſerved inſtead of walls, and the tents, of | 
1 houſes. In caſe of a battle, if the army were overcome, the 
| camp ſerved for their retreat and refuge; and, if viftorious, 
"| they found it a place of quiet and ſecurity. 
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and little, it changed its colour ſeveral times, and was at length 


101 
110 The night being come, and the troops having taken their 
5 refreſhment, whilſt they had no other thoughts than of going to 5 
| by reſt, on a ſudden the moon, which was then at full, and alread f 
"* very high, began to grow dark, and the light failing by little , 


e — gs 0 „ . 


> totally eclipſed. A tribune, called C. Sulpitius Gallus, one 
fair of the principal ofſicers of the army, having aſſembled the 1 
ſoldiers, with the conſul's permiſſion, had appriſed them of the 3 
ght eclipſe, and ſhewn them the exact moment when it would 1 
| begin and how long it would continue. The Roman ſoldiers 1 
| therefore were not aſtoniſhed at this accident; they only be- bw 
4 * lieved that Sulpitius had more than human knowledge. But li. 
| 2 the whole camp of the Macedonians were ſeiſed with horror 15 
why and dread ; and it was whiſpered throughout all the army, that ! 
hy this prodigy foretold the ruin of the king. i 


The next day Paulus /Emilius, who was a very religious 
q a obſerver of all the ceremonies preſcribed for the ſacrifices, or 
rather very ſuperſtitious, applied himſelf to offering oxen to 
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* Hercules. He facrificed twenty, one after another, without 

8 finding any favourable ſign in the entrails of thoſe victims. 1 
; 1 At length, at the one-and.twenticth, he imagined he faw ſuch 1 
ing 2s promiſed him the victory, if he only defended himſelf, | 

off | without attacking the enemy. At the fame time he vowed a 


— #7 2 


. ſacrifice to the ſame god of an hundred oxen, with public 
10N, R Ns: 

| games. Having made an end of all theſe religious ceremo- 
nies, about nine in the morning he afſembled his council. He 
had heard complaints of his flownels in attacking the enemy. 
He defired therefore to give the aſſembly an account of his 
conduct, eſpecially out of regard for Scipio, to whom he had 
promifed it. The reaſons for his not having given battle the 
day before, were; firſt, becauſe the enemy's army was much 
ſuperior in number to his own, which he had been obliged to 
weaken conſiderably by the great detachment tor the guard 
of the baggage. In the ſecond place, would it have conſiſted 
with prudence to engage troops entirely freſh with his, ex- 
hauſted as they were by a long and painful march, by the 
excelſive weight of their arms, by the heat of the ſun, with 
which they had been almoſt broiled, and by thirſt, which gave 
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* them almoſt inſupportable pain? In the laſt place he inſiſted 
fun firongly on the indiſpenſable neceſſity a good general was 
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under, not to fight till he had a well-intrenched camp behind 
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him, which might, in caſe of accident, ſerve the army for a 
retreat, He concluded his diſcourſe with bidding them 
prepare for battle the ſame day. 

We ſee here, * that there is a wide difference between the 
duty of ſoldiers and ſubaltern officers, and that of a general; 
the former have only to defire and behave well in battle; 
but the general's buſineſs is to foreſee, weigh, and compare 
every thing, in order to chooſe his meaſures with mature 
deliberation ; and by a wiſe delay of ſome days, or even hours, 
he often preſerves an army, which an inconſiderate preci. 
pitation might have expoſed to ruin. 

Though the reſolution for fighting had been taken on both 
ſides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance that drew on 
the battle, than the order of the generals, who were not very 
warm on either ſide. Some Thracian ſoldiers charged a party 
of Romans in their return from foraging. Seven hundred 
Ligurians ran to aſſiſt thoſe foragers. The Macedonians 
cauſed troops to advance, to ſupport the Thracians; the 
reinforcements on both ſides continually increaſing, the battle 


at length became general. 


It is a misfortune that we have loſt the paſſage of Polybius, 
and after him of Livy, which deſcribes the order of this battle: 
this puts it out of my power to give a juſt idea of it, what Plu- 
tarch ſays being quite different from the little which remains 
of it in Livy. 

In the beginning of the charge the Macedonian phalanx 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from all the king's troops in a parti- 
cular manner. Upon which Paulus Emilius advanced to the 
front ranks, and found, that the Macedonians, who formed the 
head of the phalanx, drove the points of their pikes into the 
ſhields of his ſoldiers in ſuch a manner, that the latter, 
whatever efforts they made, were unable to reach them with 
their ſwords; and he ſaw, at the ſame time, that the whole 
front-line of the enemies joined their bucklers, and preſented 
their pikes. This rampart of braſs, and foreſt of pikes, 1m- 
penetrable to his legions, filled him with aſtoniſhment and 
terror. He often ſpoke afterwards of the impreſſion that 
dreadful ſight made upon him, and what reaſon it gave him 


* Diviſa inter exercitum duceſque munia. Militibus cupidinem pugnandi cr. 
venire ; duces providendo, conſultando, cunFatione ſepius quam temeritate prodeſſe, | 
Tacir. Hiſt, I. ii. c. 20. | 
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to doubt the ſuccels of the battle. But not to diſcourage his 
troops, he concealed from them his anxiety, and appearing 
with a gay and ſerene countenance, rode through all the 
ranks without helmet or cuiraſs, animating them with his 
expreſſions, and much more by his example. The general, 
more than ſixty years of age, was ſeen expoſing himſelf to 
danger and fatigue like a young officer, 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had attacked the 
Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break it with their 
utmoſt endeavours, one ol their officers took the enſign of his 
company, and toſſed it into the midſt of the enemy. The 
reſt threw themſelves, in conſequence, hike deſperate men, 
upon that battalion. Aſtoniſhing attions enſued on both ſides, 
with a moſt dreadful ſlaughter. The Pelignians endeavoured 
to cut the pikes of the Macedonians with their ſwords, and 
to puſh them back with their bucklers ; ſtriving ſometimes to 
pull them out of their hands, or to turn them aſide, in order 
to open themſelves an entrance between them. But the Ma- 
cedonians always keeping cloſe order, and holding their pikes 
in both hands, preſented that iren rampart, and gave thoſe 
ſuch great ſtrokes that flung upon them, that, piercing ſhields 
and cuiraſſes, they laid the boldeſt of the Pelignians dead, 
who, without any caution, continued to ruſh headlong, like 
wild beaſts, on the ſpears of their enemies, and to hurry upon 
a death they ſaw before their eyes. | 

The whole front-line being thus put into diſorder, the ſecond 
was diſcouraged, and began to fall back. They did not fly 
indeed; but, inſtead of advancing, they retreated toward 
mount *Olocris. When Paulus Emilius ſaw that, he tore his 
clothes, and was ſtruck with extreme ſorrow to ſee, upon 
the firſt troops having given way, that the Romans were atraid 
to face the phalanx, It preſented a front covered thick with 
Pikes, and cloſe as an impenetrable intrenchment; and con- 
tinuing invincible, it could neither be broke nor opened. 
But at length the inequality of the ground, and the great ex- 
tent of the front of battle, not admitting the enemy to con- 
tinue every where that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus 
A milius obſerved the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to 
leave openings and intervals, and that it fell back on one fide, 


Vol. VII. O 


* That mountain was evidently part of Olympus. 
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whilſt it advanced on the other; lich muſt neceſſarily 
happen in great armies, when the troops, not always afting 
with the ſame vigour, fight alſo with different ſucceſs. 
Paulus Emilius, as an able general, who knew how to 
improve all advantages, dividing his troops into platoons, gaye 
orders for them to fall into the void ſpaces of the enemy's 
battle, and to attack them no longer in front by a general 
charge, but by ſmall detachments, and in different places at 
the ſame time. This order, given ſo critically, occaſioned the 
gaining of the battle. The Romans immediately fell into the 


void ſpaces, and thereby put it out of the enemy's power to | 


uſe their long pikes, charging them in flank and rear, where 
they were uncovered. 'The phalanx was broke in an inſtant, 
and all its force, which conſiſted ſolely in its union, and the 
weight of the whole body together, vaniſhed and diſappeared, 
When they came to fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, 
the Macedonians with their ſhort ſwords ſtruck upon the 
Roman ſhields, which were very ſtrong and ſolid, and covered 
them almoſt from head to foot ; on the contrary, they oppoſed 
ſmall bucklers againſt the ſwords of the Romans, which were 
heavy and ftrong, and handled with ſuch force and vigour, 
that they ſcarce diſcharged a blow which did not either cut 
deep, or make ſhields and armour fly in pieces, and draw 


blood. The phalanx having loſt their advantage, and being | 
taken on their weak fide, reſiſted with great difficulty, and | 


were at length overthrown, 
The king of Macedonia, abandoning himſelf to his fear, 


rode off full ſpeed in the beginning of the battle, and retired 


into the city of Pydna, under pretence of going to offer a 
ſacrifice to Hercules; as if, ſays Plutarch, Hercules was a god 


that would receive the ſacrifices of abject cowards, or give | 


ear to unjuſt vows ; for it is not juſt that he ſhould be vitto- 


rious, who durſt not face his enemy: whereas the ſame god 
received the prayer of Paulus Amilius, becauſe he aſked | 


victory with ſword in hand, and invoked his aid by fighting 
valtantly. 


It was in the attack of the phalanx where the battle wi | 


warmeſt, and where the Romans found the greateſt reſiſtance. 
lt was there, alſo, that the ſon of Cato, Paulus Amilius's ſon. 
in-law, after having done prodigies of valour, unhappily lot 


his {word, which flipped out of his hand. Upon this accident, | | 
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quite out of himſelf and inconſolable, he ran through the 
ranks, and aſſembling a body of brave and reſolute young 
ſoldiers, he ruſhed headlong and furious upon the Macedo- 


nians. After extraordinary efforts, and a moſt bloody ſlaugh- 


ter, they made the latter give way, and remaining maſters of 
the ground, they applied themſelves in ſearching for the 


ſword, which they found at laſt under heaps of arms and dead 


bodies. Tranſported with that good fortune, and raiſing 
ſhouts of victory, they fell with new ardour upon ſuch of the 
enemy as ſtood firm; ſo that at length the three thouſand 
Macedonians who remained, and were a diſtintt body from 
the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces ; not a man of them 
quitting his rank, or ceaſing to fight to the laſt moment of his 
life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the reſt fled, and ſo great 
a number of them were killed, that the whole plain to the foot 
of the mountain, was covered with the dead, and the next day, 
when the Romans paſſed the river Leucus, they found the 
waters ſtill ſtained with their blood. It is ſaid that five-and- 
twenty thouſand men on the ſide of the Macedonians periſhed 
in this battle. The Romans loſt only an hundred, and made 
eleven or twelve thouſand priſoners. The cavalry, which had 
no ſhare in this battle, ſeeing the foot put to the rout, had 
retired; and the Romans, from their violent ardour againſt 
the phalanx, did not think at that time of purſuing them. 

This great battle was decided ſo ſuddenly, that the charge, 
which began at three in the afternoon, was followed by the 
victory before four. The reſt of the day was employed in the 
purſuit, which was carried very far; ſo that the troops did not 
return till late in the night. All the ſervants in the army 
went out to meet their maſters with great ſhouts of joy, and 
conducted them with torches to the camp, where they had 
made illuminations, and covered the tents with wreaths of 
ivy * and crowns of laurel. | 

But in the midſt of his great victory, the general was in 
extreme affliction, Of the two ſons he had in the battle, the 
youngeſt, who was but ſeventeen years old, and whom he 


O 2 


This was a cuſtom among the Romans, Cæſar writes in the third book 
of the civil war, That he found in Pompey's camp the tents of Lentulus, 
and ſomeothers, covered with ivy. L. %a Lentul! & rennmnllorum tuber nac ute 
Brote Ha heder 
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loved with moſt tenderneſs, becauſe he had already given 
great hopes of himſelf, did not appear. The camp was in 
univerſal alarm, and the cries of joy were changed into a 
mournful ſilence. They ſearched for him with torches 
1 amongſt the dead, but to no purpoſe. At length, when the 
l night was very much advanced, and they deſpaired of ever 
944 ſeeing him more, he returned from the purſuit, attended only 
by two or three of his comrades, all covered with the blood 
of the enemy. Paulus Amilius thought he had recovered 
him from the dead, and did not begin to taſte the joy of his 
victory till that moment. He was reſerved for other tears, | 
and ruins no Jeſs to be deplored. The young Roman, of 
| whom we ſpeak, was the ſecond Scipio, who was afterwards 
. called Africanus, and Numantinus, from having deſtroyed | 
"i Carthage and Numantia, He was adopted by the ſon of | 
1 Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal. The conſul immedi- 
i 


ately diſpatched three couriers of diſtinction (of whom his 

| {on Fabius was one) to carry the news of this victory to Rome, 

_ FR In the mean time Perſeus, continuing his flight, had paſſed 
bu the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to gain Pella, with all his 
horſe, which had eſcaped from the battle without ſtriking a 
blow. The foot-ſoldiers that fled in diſorder, meeting them 
upon the road, reproached them in the ſharpeſt terms, calling | 
them cowards and traitors; and carrying their reſentment | 
further, they pulled them off their horſes, and wounded a great | 
We Bhd. number of them. The king, who apprehended the conſe. | 

lþ | quences of that tumult, quitted the high road, and, that he 
„ might not be known, folded up his royal mantle, put ii 
| behind him, took the diadem from his head, and carried it in 
his hand; and, to diſcourſe. with his friends with the more | 
eale, he alighted, and led his horſe in his hand. Several of 
thoſe who attended him took different routes from his, under 
i various pretexts ; leſs to avoid the purſuit of the enemy, than 
x to ſhun the fury of the prince, whoſe defeat had only ſerved | 
. to irritate and inflame his natural ferocity. Of all his cour. 
tiers, three only remained with him, and thoſe all ſtrangers. | 
| Evander of Crete, whom he had employed to aſſaſſinate king 
1 Eumenes, was one of them. He retained his fidelity for him 
. to the laſt. | 
ik When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he ſtabbed two | 
Wl! nl Ok his treaſurers with his own hands, tor being ſo bold as to 
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repreſent to him the faults he had committed, and with ill- 
timed freedom to give him their counſel, upon what was 
neceſſary to be done for the retrieving his affairs. Thus cruel 
treatment of two of the principal officers of his court, who 
had failed only out of an imprudent and ill- timed zeal, entirely 
loſt him with every body. Alarmed by the almoſt univerſal 
deſertion of his officers and courtiers, he did not think him- 
ſelf ſafe at Pella, and left it the ſame night to go to Amphi- 
polis, carrying along with him the greateſt part of his trea- 
ſures. When he arrived there, he ſent deputies to Paulus 
Amilius, to implore his mercy. From Amphipolis he went 
into the iſland of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple 
of Caſtor and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia opened 
their gates to the victor, and made their ſubmiſſion. 

The conſul having quitted Pydna, arrived the next day at 


Pella, the happy ſituation of which he admired. The king's 


treaſures had been Kept in this city; but only the three 
hundred talents he had ſent to Gentius, king of Thrace, and 
afterwards cauſed to be brought back, were found there. 


Paulus /Emilius, having been informed that Perſeus was in 
Samothracia, repaired to Amphipolis, in order to paſs from | 


thence into that iſland. 

He was encamped * at Sires, “ in the country of the Odo. 
mantes, when he received a letter from Perſeus, which was 
preſented to him by three deputies of inconderable birth and 
condition. He could not forbear fhedding tears when he 
reflected upon the uncertainty of human affairs, of which the 
preſent condition of Perſeus was a ſenſible. example. But 
when he ſaw this title and inſcription upon the letter, * Perſeus 


the king to the conſul Paulus Amilius, greeting ;” the ſtupid 


Ignorance that prince ſeemed to be in of his condition, extin- 
guiſhed in him all ſenſe of compaſſion ; and though the tenor 
of the letter was couched in an humble and ſuppliant ſtyle, 
and little conſiſted with the royal dignity, he diſmiſſed the 
deputies without an anſwer. How haughty were theſe proud 
republicans, to degrade an unfortunate king immediately in 
this manner! Perſeus perceived the name he was henceforth 
to forget. He wrote a ſecond letter, to which he only put his 


Plut. in Paul. Ein. p. 269, 279. 
* Anobſcure unknown city, upon the caltern trontier of Macedonia. 


r Liv. I. xlv. n. 3—9. 
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name, without the addition of his quality. He demanded, 
that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to treat with him, which 
was granted. This negociation had no effect, becauſe, on 
the one ſide, Perſeus would not renounce the royal dignity, 
and Paulus ÆEmilius, on the other, inſiſted, that he ſhould 
ſubmit his fate entirely to the determination of the Roman 
people. 

During this time the prætor Octavius, who commanded the 
fleet, arrived at Samothracia, He did not take Perſeus by 
force out of that aſylum, in reſpect to the gods who preſided 
in it; but he endeavoured by promiſes and threats to induce 


him to quit it, and ſurrender himſelf to the Romans. His 


endeavours were ineffectual. 

A young Roman (named Acilius) either of himſelf, or in 
concert with the prætor, took another courſe to draw the king 
out of his ſanctuary. In the aſſembly of the Samothracians, 
which was then held, he ſaid to them: „Is it a truth, or 
* without foundation, that your iſland is held a ſacred and 
inviolable aſylum throughout all its extent?“ Upon being 
anſwered by all preſent, that it was undoubtedly ſo. How 
„ then (continued he) do you ſuffer its ſanctity to be violated 
„by an homicide, contaminated with the blood of king Eu- 
„ menes? And as all religions ceremonies begin by the 
* excluſion of thoſe whoſe hands are impure, how can you 
„ ſuffer your very temple to be profaned and defiled by the 
++ preſence of an infamous murderer?” This accuſation fell 
upon Perſeus; but the Samothracians choſe rather to apply it 
to Evander, whom all the world knew had been the agent in 


the intended aſſaſſination of Eumenes. They ſent therefore 


to tell the king, that Evander was accuſed of aſſaſſination, and 
that he ſhould appear, according to the cuſtom of their ſanc- 


tuary, to juſtify himſelf before the judges; or, if he was | 
afraid to do that, that he ſhould take meaſures for his ſafety, | 
and quit the temple. The king having ſent for Evander, | 
adviſed him in the ſtrongeſt terms not to ſubmit to that ſen- | 


tence. He had his reaſons for giving this counſel, appre- 
hending he would declare, that the aſſaſſination had been 
undertaken by his orders, and therefore gave him to under- 


ſtand, that the only method he could take was to kill himſelf. | 


Evander ſeemed at firſt to conſent to it, and profeſſing, that 
he had rather die by poiſon than the ſword, he intended to 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 
make his eſcape by flight. The king was aware of that 


deſign, and fearing the Samothracians would let the weight 


of their reſentment fall on him, as having withdrawn the 
offender from the puniſhment he deſerved, he ordered him 
to be killed. This was polluting the ſanctuary with a new 
crime; but he corrupted the principal magiſtrate with preſents 
of money, who declared in the aſſembly, that Evander had 
laid violent hands upon himſelf. 

The prætor, not being able to perſuade Perſeus to quit his 
aſylum, was reduced to deprive him of all means to embark 
and make his eſcape. However, notwithſtanding his precau- 
tions, Perſeus gained ſecretly a certain Cretan, called Oro- 
andes, who had a merchant ſhip, and prevailed upon him to 
receive him on board, with all his treaſures; they amounted 
to two thouſand talents, that 1s, to about three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. But, ſuſpicious as he was, he did not diſpoſſeſs 
himſelf of the whole; he ſent only a part of it to the ſhip, and 
reſerved the reſt of it to be carried on board with himſelf, 
The Cretan, following the genius of his country upon this 
occaſion, ſhipped all the gold and ſilver that had been ſent 
him in the evening, and let Perſeus know, that he had only 
to come to the port at midnight with his children, and ſuch 


of his people as were abſolutely neceſſary to attend his 


perſon. | 

The appointed time approaching, Perſeus with infinite dif- 
ficulty crept through a very narrow window, croſſed a garden, 
and got out through a ruinous houſe, with his wife and ſon. 
The remainder of his treaſures followed him. IIis grief and 
deſpair was inexpreſſible, when he was informed that Oro- 
andes, with his rich freight, was under fail. He had in- 
truſted his other children to Ion of Theſlalonica, who had 
been his favourite, and betrayed him in his misfortunes; for 
he delivered up his children to Ottavius; which was the 
principal cauſe that induced Perſeus to put himſelf into the 
power of thoſe who had his children in their hands. 


He accordingly ſurrendered himſelf and Philip his ſon to. 


the prætor Octavius, who made him embark, in order to his 
being carried to the conſul; having firſt appriſed him of his 
coming. Paulus /Emilius ſent his ſon-in-law Tubero to meet 
him. Perſeus, in a mourning habit, entered the camp, 
attended only by his ſon. The conſul, who waited for him 
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with a ſufficiently numerous train, upon his arrival roſe from 
his ſeat, and advancing ſome few ſteps, offered him his hand, 
Perſeus threw himſelf at his fect; but he raiſed him immedi. 
ately, and would not ſuffer him to embrace his knees. Having 
introduced him into his tent, he made him ſit down, facing 
thoſe who formed the aſſembly. 

He began by aſking him; What cauſe of diſcontent had 
* induced him to enter with ſo much animoſity into a war with 
** the Roman people, that expoſed himſelf and his kingdom to 
the greateſt dangers?” When, inſtead of the anſwer which 
every body expetted, the king, fixing his eyes upon the 
ground, and {ſhedding tears, kept ſilence. Paulus /Emilius 
continued to this effect: Had you aſcended the throne a 
youth, I ſhould be leſs ſurpriſed at your being ignorant of 
* what it was to have the Roman people for your friends or 
enemies. But having been preſent in the war made by 
your father againſt us, and certainly remembering the peace, 
* which we have punctually obſerved on our ſide, how could 
„you prefer war, rather than peace, with a people whoſe 
force in the former, and fidelity in the latter, you had ſo 
« well experienced?” Perſeus making no more anſwer to this 
reproach than he had done to the firſt queſtion: In vhatſo- 
* ever manner, notwithſtanding (reſumed the conſul) theſe 
affairs have happened, whether they are the effects of error, 
© to which all mankind are liable, or of chance; or that fatal 
« deſtiny which ſuperintends all things, take courage. The 
e clemency with which the Roman people have behaved in 
« regard to many other kings and nations, ought to inſpire 
« you, I do not ſay with ſome hope only, but with almoſt 
*« entire confidence that you will meet with the ſame treat- 
« ment.” He ſpoke this in Greek to Perſeus: then, turning 
towards the Romans, © You * ſee (ſaid he in his own lan- 
«« guage) a great example of the inconſtancy of human affairs. 
It is to you principally, young Romans, I addreſs this 
« diſcourſe. The uncertainty of what may happen to us 
« every day ought to teach us never to ule any one with 
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* Exemplum infigne cernitis, inquit, mutationis rerum bumanatum. Vobis bor 
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« ;nſolence and cruelty in our proſperity, nor rely too much 
« upon our preſent advantages. The proof of real merit and 
« true valour 1s neither to be too elate in good, nor too de- 
« jetted in bad, fortune.” Paulus /Emilius having diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly, charged Tubero with the care of the king. He 
invited him that day to his table, and ordered him to be 
treated with all the honours his preſent condition would 
admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter-quarters. Am- 
phipolis received the greateſt part of the troops; the reſt were 
diſtributed into the neighbouring cities. Thus ended the war 
between the Romans and Perſeus, which had continued four 
years; and with it a kingdom ſo illuſtrious both in Europe 
and Aſia. Perſeus. had * reigned eleven years. He was 
reckoned the * fortieth king from Caranus, who was the firſt 
that reigned in Macedonia. So important a conqueſt coſt 
Paulus ZEmilius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obſcure till the 
time of Philip, ſon of Amyntas. Under that prince, and by 
his great exploits, it made conſiderable acquiſitions, which 


did not extend, however, beyond the bounds of Europe; he 


annexed to it part of Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kind 
of empire over all Greece. It afterwards extended into Aſia; 


and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander, ſubjetted 


all the provinces, of which the vaſt empire of the Perſians 
was compoſed, and carried its victorious arms to the extre- 
mities of the earth; I mean, to Arabia on one ſide, and the 


Indies on the other. This empire of Macedonia, the greateſt 


that had been in the world, divided. or rather torn, into dit— 
ferent kingdoms after the death of Alexander, by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, who took each part to himſelf, ſubſiſted during 
ſomething more than an hundred and fifty years; from the 
exalted height to which the victorious arms of that prince had 
raiſed it, to the entire ruin of Macedonia. Such was the 
period of the ſo much-boaſted exploits of that famous con- 
queror, the terror and admiration of the univerſe; or, to 


t Liv: I. xIv. n. 4. | 
* Livy, ſuch as we have him, ſays the zventieth. Tuſtin the thirriech, It 


is thought there is an error on the cypher, and that it thould be corrected, the 
fortieth, with Euſebius. 
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ſpeak more juſtly, the example of the moſt vain and moſt 
frantic ambition the world ever knew. 

The three deputies whom Paulus AÆmilius had ſent to 
Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory over Perſeus, 
uſed all poſſible diligence on their journey. But long before 
their arrival, and only the fourth day after the battle, whilſt 
the games were celebrating in the Circus, it was whiſpered 
about, that a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and Per. 
ſeus entirely defeated. This news was attended with clapping 
of hands ard cries of viftory throughout the whole Circus, 
But when the magiſtrates, after a ſtrict inquiry, had diſcovered 
that it was a rumour, without either author or foundation, 
that falſe and ſhort-lived joy ceaſed, and left only a ſecret 
hope, that it was perhaps the preſage of a victory, which 
either was already, or would ſoon be, obtained. | 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. They 
were informed, that Perſeus had been entirely defeated ; that 
he was flying, and could not eſcape falling into the hands of 
the victor. The people's joy, which had been ſuſpended till 
then, broke out immoderately. The deputies read a circum- 
ſtantial narrative of the battle, firſt in the ſenate, and after. 
wards in the aſſembly of the people. Public prayers and 
ſacrifices were decreed, and all the temples filled in an inſtant 
with infinite crowds of people, who went thither to return 
thanks to the gods for their ſignal protection vouchſafed 
the republic. | 

After the nomination of new conſuls, at Rome, the com- 
mand of the army in Macedonia was continued to Paulus 
Amilius, and of that in Illyria to L. Anicius: ten com- 
miſſioners were then appointed to regulate affairs in Mace- 
donia, and five for Illyria. The ſenate, before they ſet out, 
regulated their commiſhon in part. It was decreed in 


particular, that the Macedonians and Illyrians ſhould be 


declared free, in order that all nations might know, the end 
of the Roman arms was not to ſubject free people, but to 
deliver ſuch as were enſlaved ; ſo that the one, under the 
protection of the Roman name, might always retain their 
liberty, and the other, who were under the rule of kings, 
might be treated with more lenity and juſtice by them, in 


u Liv. 1. Mr. . 37, . 
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conſideration for the Romans, or that, whenever war ſhould 


ariſe between thoſe kings and the Roman people, the nations 
might know, that the iſſue of thoſe wars would be viftory 
for the Romans, and liberty for them. The ſenate alſo abo- 
liſhed certain duties upon the mines and land eſtates, becauſe 
thoſe duties could not be collected but by the miniſtry of 


tax-farmers, commonly called publicans; and that where- 


ever ſuch fort “ of farmers are ſuffered, the laws are of no 


force, and the people are always oppreſſed. They eſtabliſhed 


a general council for the nation, leſt the populace ſhould 
cauſe the liberty granted them by the ſenate to degenerate 
into a deſtructive licence. Macedonia was divided into four 
regions, each of which had a diſtin council, and were to 
pay the Romans one moiety of the tributes which they had 
been accuſtomed to pay their kings. Theſe were in part the 
orders with which the commiſſioners for Macedonia were 
charged. Thoſe for IIlyria had almoſt the ſame inſtructions, 
and arrived there firſt. After having communicated their 
commiſſion to the pro-pretor Anicius, who came to Scodra 


to meet them, they ſummoned an aſſembly of the principal 


perſons of the nation. Anicius, having aſcended his tribunal, 
declared to them, that the ſenate and people of Rome granted 
liberty to the Illyrians, and that the garriſons ſhould be with- 
drawn from all the cities and forts of the country as ſoon as 
poſſible. In regard to ſome people, who either before or 
during the war had declared for the Romans, an exemption 
from all taxes was added to their liberty ; and all the reſt 
were diſcharged from one half of the impoſts formerly paid 
to the kings. IIlyria was divided into three regions or parts, 
which had each of them their public council and magiſ- 
trates, 

Before the deputies for Macedonia * arrived there, Paulus 
Emilius, who was at leiſure, viſited, during the autumn, the 
moſt celebrated cities of Greece, to ſee thoſe things with his 
own eyes which all the world talked of, without knowing 
them. Having left the command of the camp to Sulpicius 
Gallus, he ſet out with a ſmall train, accompanied by young 
Scipio his ſon, and Athenæus, king Eumenes's brother. 


* Liv. I. xlv. n. 27, 28. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 270. 
Et ubi publicauus eft, ibi aut jut publicum vanum, aut libertatem ſociis nulla 


e. Liv. 
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| THE HISTORY OF 
He paſſed through Theſſaly, in his way to Delphos, the 


moſt celebrated oracle in the univerſe. The multitude and 


value of the preſents, ſtatues, veſſels, and tripods, with which 
that temple was filled, ſurpriſed him extremely. He there 
offered a ſacrifice to Apollo. Having ſeen a great ſquare 
pillar of white marble, on which a golden ſtatue of Perſeus 
was to have been placed, he cauſed his own to be ſet uponit, 
ſaying, * That the vanquiſhed ought to give place tothe viftors,” 

He ſaw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, ſurnamed Tro. 
phonius, and the entrance of the cavern, into which thoſe 
who conſulted the * oracle deſcended. He offered a ſacrifice 
to Jupiter, and the goddeſs Hercynna, who was believed to 
be the daughter of Trophonius. 

At Chalcis he gratified his curioſity in ſeeing the Euripus, 
and the ebb and flow of the ſea, which 1 1s there very frequent 
and extraordinary. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from which port 
the famous fleet of Agamemnon failed for Troy. He made 
a viſit to the temple of Diana in that place, upon whole altar 
that king of kings ſacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain 
a proſperous voyage from the goddels. 

After having paſſed through Oropus in Attica, where the 


ſoothſayer Amphilocus was honoured as a god, he came to | 
Athens, a city celebrated by ancient renown, where. abun- 


dance of objetts preſented themſelves to his view, well capa- 
ble of inſpiring and gratifying his curioſity : the citadel, the 
ports, the walls which joined the Pirzeus to the city, the 
arſenals for the navy, erected by illuſtrious generals, the 


ſtatues of gods and men, in which it was hard to know ! 


whether the matter or art were moſt admirable. He did not 
forget to offer a ſacrifice to Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs of 
the citadel. 

Whilſt Paulus Emilius was in that city, he demanded an 
excellent Philoſopher of the Athenians to finiſh the education 


of his children, and a fine painter to deſign the ornaments ol. 
his triumph. They immediately caſt their eyes upon Metro- 


dorus, who excelled both in philoſophy and painting ; a very 
ſingular and extraordinary praiſe, which was confirmed by 
experience and the approbation of Paulus /Emilius, We 


* Fcr an account of this oracle, fee Book x. Chap, iii. Sect. ii. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


here ſee the attention paid by the great men of antiquity to 
the education of their children. The ſons of that Roman 
general were then of ſome age, the youngeſt of the two, who 
made the campaign in Macedonia with his father, being at 
that time ſeventeen years old. He thought it neceſſary, 
however, to have a philoſopher with them, capable of form- 
ing both their minds by the ſtudy of the ſciences, and their 
manners by that of moral virtue, which of all ſtudies is the 
moſt important, and yet the moſt neglected. To know what 
are the effects of ſuch an education, we have not only to con- 
ſider the future greatneſs of the youngeſt of the two ſons of 
this conſul, who inherited the name and merit of Scipio 
Africanus, his grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus Rmi- 
lus, his natural father; who ruined Carthage and Numantia; 


- who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by polite learning and the 


ſciences as by his military virtues; who held it for his honour 
to have Polybius the hiſtorian, Panztius the philoſopher, and 


Terence the poet, for his friends and companions; who, in a 


word, to ule the terms of a * writer of excellent ſenſe, never 
laid, did, or thought, any thing unworthy a Roman. Paulus 
Amilius having found the precious treaſure he ſought, in 
the perſon of Metrodorus, left Athens well ſatisfied. | 

He arrived in two days at Corinth, The citadel and 
iſthmus were an agreeable ſight to him. The firſt, which 
was ſituated upon the top of a mountain, abounded with 
ſtreams and fountains of exceedingly pure water; and the 
iſthmus, which ſeparated by a very ſmall neck of land two 
neighbouring ſeas, the one on the eaſt, and the other on the 
weſt of it. 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illuſtrious cities, were the 
next in his way, and afterwards Epidaurus, leſs opulent than 
the two others, but well known from the famous temple of 
Æſculapius, where he ſaw an infinite multitude of rich pre- 
lents, the offerings of ſick perſons, out of gratitude for the 
cures they imagined to have received from that god. 

Sparta was not diſtinguiſhed by the magnificence of its 


F. Scipio Amilianus, vir avitis P. Africani paterniſque L. Pauli virtutious 
fimilimus ; omnibus Lelli ac togæ datibus, ingeniique ac fludiorum eminenti{]imus 
feculi ſui, qui nihil in vita nifs laudandum ast fecit, aus dixit, ac ſenſit. Pa- 
Ine, Li C. 1x; 
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THE HISTORY OF 


buildings, but by the wiſdom of its laws, cuſtoms, and dif. 
cipline. 

Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived at 
Olympia, where he ſaw abundance of things worthy of 
admiration ; but when he caſt his eyes upon the ſtatue of 
Jupiter, Phidias's maſter-piece, he was as much ſtruck, ſays 
Livy, as if he had ſeen the god himſelf, and cried out, that 
This Jupiter of Phidias was the exact Jupiter of Homer.” * 
Imagining himſelf in the Capitol, he offered a more ſolemn 
ſacrifice here than he had done any where elſe. 

Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, without 
giving himſelf any trouble to know people's thoughts in re- 
gard to Perſeus, and to avoid giving the allies any cauſe of 
diſcontent, he returned to Demetrias. He had met on his 
way a number of Ætolians, who came to inform him of an 
unhappy accident which had befallen their city. He ordered 
them to attend him at Amphipolis. Having received advice, 
that the ten commiſſioners had already paſſed the ſea, he 
quitted all other affairs, and went to meet them at Apollonia, 
which was only one day's journey from Amphipolis. He 
was very much ſurpriſed to meet Perſeus there, whom his 
guards ſuffered to go about with abundance of liberty, for 
which he afterwards warmly reproved Sulpicius, to whoſe 
care he had confided that important priſoner. He put him, 
with Philip his ſon, into the hands of Poſthumius, with orders 
to guard him better. For his daughter and younger ſon, he 
cauſed them to be brought from Samothracia to Amphipolis, 
where he ordered ſuch care to be taken of them, as their 
birth and condition required. 

The commiſſioners 7 being come thither, as had been agreed 
on by them, and having entered the chamber of the aſſembly, 
where a great number of Macedonians were preſent, he took 
his ſeat in his tribunal, and after having cauſed ſilence to be 
made by the crier, Paulus Amilius repeated in Latin the 
regulations made by the ſenate and by himſelf, in conjunction 
with the commiſſioners, relating to Macedonia, The prin- 


y Liv. I. xlv. n. 29, 30. 
* To have fo well expreſſed the idea of Homer, is highly to the praiſe 


of Phidias; but the having ſo well conceived all the majeſty of God, is 
much more to that of Homer. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


cipal articles were, that Macedonia was declared free ; that it 
ſhould pay the Romans only halt the tribute paid the king, 
which was fixed at the ſum of an hundred talents, or an hun- 
dred thouſand crowns ; that it ſhould have a public council 
compoſed of a certain number of ſenators, wherein all affairs 
ſhould be diſcuſſed and adjudged ; that it ſhould be divided 
for the future into four regions or cantons, that ſhould each 
have their council, in which particular affairs ſhould be ex- 
amined; and that no perſon ſhould contract marriage, or 
purchaſe lands or houſes out of their own canton. Several 
other articles of leſs importance were annexed to theſe, 
The prætor Octavius, who was preſent in this aſſembly, ex- 
plained the ſeveral articles in Greek, as Paulus Æmilius 
pronounced them in Latin. The article of liberty, and that 
for the diminution of tribute, gave the Macedonians exceed- 
ing pleaſure, who little expected them: but they looked upon 
the diviſion of Macedonia into different regions, that were 
not to have their uſual commerce with each other, like the 
rending a body in pieces, by ſeparating its members, which 
have no life, and ſubſiſt only in their mutual ſupport of each 
other. 

The conſul * afterwards gave audience to the /tolians. 
I ſhall relate elſewhere the ſubjett of it. 

After thoſe foreign affairs were over,“ Paulus Amilius 
recalled the Macedonians into the aſſembly, in order to put 
the laſt hand to his regulations. He ſpoke at firſt upon the 
ſenators who were to compoſe the public council, wherein 
the national affairs were to be tranſacted, and the choice of 
them was left to the people. A liſt was then read of the 
principal perſons of the country, who were to be ſent into 
Italy with ſuch of their children as had attained the age of 
fifteen. This article ſeemed very hard at firſt; but it was 
loon perceived, that it had been reſolved only for the better 
ſecurity of the people's liberty. For this liſt included the 
great lords, generals of the army, commanders of the fleet, all 
ſuch as had any offices at the court, or had been employed in 
embaſſies, with many other officers accuſtomed to pay their 
court to the king in the abje&t manner of ſlaves, and to com- 
mand others with inſolence. Theſe were all rich perſons, 
who lived at a great expence, had magnificent equipages, and 
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a Ibid, n. 32. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


would not eaſily be reduced to a quite different kind of life, 
in which liberty makes the whole people equal, and ſubjefts 
all to the laws. They were therefore all ordered to quit 
Macedonia, and tranſport themſelves into Italy, upon pain 
of death for ſuch as diſobeyed. The regulations made for 
Macedonia by Paulus Æmilius were ſo reaſonable, that they 
did not ſeem calculated for conquered enemies, but for faith- 
ful allies, with whom there was entire reaſon to be ſatisfied; 
and the effects, from which the nature of laws are beſt 
known, proved, that there was nothing to be amended in the 
inſtitutions of that wiſe magiſtrate. 

To theſe ſerious affairs“ ſucceeded a celebration of games 
for which preparations had long been making, and to which 
care had been taken to invite all the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the cities of Aſia and Greece. The Roman general offered 
magnificent ſacrifices to the gods, and gave ſuperb feaſts, the 
king's treaſures ſupplying him abundantly with the means of 
defraying ſuch great expences; but for the good order and 
fine taſte obſervable in them, he was indebted ſolely to him- 
ſelf. For having ſo many thouſands to receive, he evidenced 
ſo nice a diſcernment, and ſo exact a knowledge of the quality 
of all the gueſts, that every one was lodged, placed, and 
treated, according to his rank and merit; and there was no- 
body who had not reaſon to praiſe his politeneſs and gene- 
rolity. The Greeks could not ſufficiently admire, that even 
in games, till then unknown to the Romans, he ſhould in- 
ſtance ſo diſtinguiſhing a judgment and attention ; and that a 
man employed 1 in the greateſt, ſhould not neglell the leaſt 
propriety in ſmall affairs. 

He had cauſed all the ſpoils that he did not think fit to 
carry to Rome to be piled up in one great heap ; bows, 
quivers, arrows, javelins; in a word, arms of all forts; and 


had cauſed them to be diſpoſed in form of trophies. Wutha 


\ torch in his hand, he ſet fire to them firſt himſelf, as his 


principal officers did aſter him. 

He afterwards expoſed to the view of the ſpectators, upon 
a place railed expreſsly for the occaſion, all that was richeſt 
and 'moſt magnificent in the ſpoils he had taken in Mace- 
donia, and which were to be carried to Rome ; rich move- 


b Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 270. Livy. xlv. n. 32. 
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ables, ſtatues, and paintings of the greateſt maſters, veſſels 
of gold, ſilver, copper, and ivory. Never had Alexan 
in the time of its greateſt opulence, beheld any thing 
what was now exhibited. 


But the higheſt fatisfattion Paulus Emilius reccived fr SIDE 


his magnificence, and which was ſtill more grateful to ſelf- 
love, was to fee, that in the midſt of ſo many extraordinary 
objects and curious lights, nothing was thouglit ſo wonderful, 
or ſo worthy of attention and admiration, as himſelf. And 
as people were ſurpriſed at the fine order of his table, he ſaid, 
with an air of pleaſantry, that the ſame genius which was 
neceſſary in diſpoſing a battle, would ſerve alſo in regulating 
a feaſt; in the {irſt, it rendered an army formidable to ene- 
mies; in the latter, an entertainment agreeable to gueſts. _ 

His diſintereſtedneſs and magnanimity were no leſs praiſed 
than his magmificence and politeneſs; for he never ſo much 
as ſaw the gold and ſilver found amongſt the king's treaſures, 
which amounted to very great ſums, but ordered it all to be 
delivered to treaſurers, in order to its being applied to the uſe 
of the public. He only permitted his ſons, who were fond 
of ſtudy, to keep the books of Perſeus's library for their own 
uſe. The young noblemen of thoſe times, and ſuch as were 
deſigned one day for the command of armies, did not poſſeſs 


_ a contempt for learning, nor believe it either unworthy of 


their birth, or unneceſſary to the profeſſion of arms. 

When Paulus Amilius © had regulated all the affairs of 
Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks, and after having 
exhorted the Macedonians not to abule the liberty granted 
them by the Romans, and to preſerve it by good government 
and union, he ſet out for Epirus with a decree of the ſenate, 
to abandon all the cities that had revolted to the king's party, 
to be plundered by his troops. He had ſent alſo Scipio 
Naſica, and Fabius his ſon, with part of the army, to ravage 
the country of the Illyrians, who had given aid to that prince, 


The Roman general, being arrived in Epirus, thought it. 


proper, for the more prudent execution of his commiſſion, 
that his deſign ſhould not be foreſcen. He therefore ſent 


officers into all the cities, under pretence of withdrawing the 
garriſons, in order that the Epirots ſhould enjoy the ſame 
P - 


e Liv. 1. 20. B.-23,. 26: 
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liberty as the Macedonians. So unworthy a ſtratagem was 
called prudence. He then ſignified to ten of the principal 
perſons of each city, that they ſhould bring all the gold and 
ſilver in their houſes and temples, upon a certain day, into 
the market-place, to be laid up in the public treaſury, and 
diſtributed his troops into all the cities, Upon the day pre. 
fixed, all the gold and ſilver was brought early in the morning 
into the public place, and at ten of the clock the ſoldiers fell 


furiouſly upon the houſes which were abandoned to them to 


be plundered at their mercy. An hundred and fifty thouſand 
men were made ſlaves, and after the cities were pillaged, 
their walls were demoliſhed, the number of which wanted 
very little of ſeventy. The whole booty was ſold, and of the 


ſum raiſed by it, each of the horſe had about ten pounds 


ſterling, (four hundred denarii) and each of the foot about 
five pounds, (two hundred denarii.) 

After Paulus Æmilius, contrary to his natural diſpoſition, 
which was gentle and humane, had cauſed this decree to be 
put in execution, he advanced to the ſea at the city of 
Oricum. Some days after, Anicius having aſſembled the 


. remainder of the Epirots and Acarnanians, ordered the 


principal perſons of them, whoſe cauſe had been reſerved | 
for the judgment of the ſenate, to follow him into Italy. | 

Paulus Æmilius, being“ arrived at the mouth of the Tiber, 
entered that river in king Perſeus's galley, which had fixteen 
benches of oars, and wherein was diſplayed, not only the 
arms which had been taken, but all the rich ſtuffs and fineſt 


carpets of purple found amongſt the booty. All the Romans, 


who came out to meet that galley, accompanied it in crowds 
upon the ſide of the river, and ſeemed to give the proconſul 
an anticipation of the honours of the triumph he had ſo well 
deſerved. But the ſoldiery, who had looked with a greedy 
eye upon the immenſe treaſures of the king, and had not had 


all the ſhare of them they had promiſed themſelves, retained 


a warm reſentment upon that account, and were very ul 
ſatisfied with Paulus ZEmitius. They openly reproached 
him with having treated them with too much rigour and | 
authority, and ſeemed determined to refuſe him the honour 
of a triumph by their ſuffrages. The ſoldiers called that 


d Liv. I. xlv. n. 35—40, Plut. in Paul, Emil. p. 271. 
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general's exactitude, in point of diſcipline, rigour; and their 
diſcontent, occaſioned by avarice, threw a falſe gloſs upon 
the excellent qualities of Paulus ÆEmilius; to whom, how- 
ever, they were oblged to do juſtice in their hearts, by 
acknowledging the ſuperiority of his merit in every thing. 

After ſome debates, a triumph was granted him. Never 
had any thing been ſo magnificent. It continued three days 
ſucceſſively. I do not enter in this place into a particular 
account of it; that ſeems foreign to the Grecian Hiſtory. 
The money in ſpecie carried in it, without reckoning an 
infinite number of gold and ſilver veſſels, amounted to more 
than twelve hundred and fifty thouſand pounds Rterling. 
One ſingle cup of maſſy gold, which Paulus /Emilius had 
cauſed to be made, and weighed “ ten talents, was valued 
for the gold only, at an hundred thouſand crowns. It was 
adorned with jewels, and conſecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Behind theſe rich ſpoils and treaſures, which were carried 
in pomp, was ſeen the chariot of Perſeus, with his arms, and 
upon his arms, his royal diadem, At ſome diſtance fol- 
lowed his children, with their governors, preceptors, and all 
the officers of their houſehold, who, ſhedding tears, held out 
their hands to the people, and taught thoſe little captives to 
do the ſame, and to endeavour, by their ſupplications and 
prayers to move them in their favour. They were two ſons 
and a daughter, who had little ſenſe of the greatnels of their 
calamity, from the tenderneſs of their years; a circumſtance 
which ſtill more excited compaſſion. All eyes were fixed 
upon them, whilſt their father was ſcarce regarded, and in 
the midſt of the public joy, the people could not refrain 
from tears at ſo mournful a ſight. 

King Perſeus walked after his children and all their train, 
wrapped in a mourning cloke. His air and behaviour 
leemed to argue, that the excels of his misfortunes had 
turned his brain. He was followed by a troop of his friends 
and courtiers, who, hanging down their heads and weeping. 
with their eyes always fixed upon him, ſufficiently explained 
to the ſpectators, that, little affected with their own misfor— 
tunes, they were ſenſible ſolely to thoſe of their king. 


It is ſaid, that Perſeus ſent to deſire Paulus ÆEmilius not 
Pe | 


* The talent weighed ſixty pounds 
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priſon to a more commodious place, Himſelf and his ſon 
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to exhibit him as a ſpeQacle to the Romans, and to ſpare him 
the indignity of being led in triumph. Paulus ÆEmilius re. 
plied coldly, © The favour he afks of me is in his own 
* power, he can procure it for himſelf.” He reproached in 
thoſe few words his cowardice and exceſſive love of life, 
which the Pagans thought incumbent on them to ſacrifice 
generoully in ſuch conjunctures. They did not know, that 
it is never lawful to attempt upon one's own life. But 
Perſeus was not prevented by that conſideration, 

Paulus Amilius, ſeated in a ſuperb chariot, and magnifi. 
cently adorned, cloſed the march. He had his two ſons on 
each ſide of him. 

Whatever compaſſion he had for the misfortunes of Per. 
ſeus, and however inclined he might be to ſerve him, all he 
could do for him, was to have. him removed from the public 


Alexander were carried, by the order of the ſenate, to Alba, 
where he was guarded, and ſupplied with money, furniture, 
and people to ſerve him. Moſt authors agree, that he occa- | 
fioned his own death by abſtaining from food. He had 
reigned eleven years. Macedonia was not reduced into a 
province till ſome years afterwards. 

Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were alſo granted the honour | 
of a triumph; the firſt for his naval victories, and the other 
tor that he had gained in IIlyria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, ſent to demand his ſon, who hal 
been confined in priſon, after having been led in triumph. | 
He excuſed himſelf for his attachment to the party of Per | 
ſeus, and offered a great ranſom for the priſoner. The 
ſenate without receiving his excuſes, replied, that having 
more regard to his ancient ſervices than late fault, they 
would ſend back his ſon, but without accepting any ranſom. 
That the favours conferred by the Roman people were fret 
and voluntary, and that they choſe rather to leave the price 
of them to the gratitude and afſection of thoſe they obliged, 
than to be paid immediately for them. 


„ 


ARTICLE II. 


This ſecond article includes the ſpace of ſomething mor 
than twenty years, from the defeat of Perſeus, to the 
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> him taking and deſtruction of Corinth by Mummius, at which 19 
18 re- time Greece was reduced into a Roman province. 1 
own | | 
34 SecT. I. Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate the Romans ; 
Rs upon their ſucceſs in Macedonia. The deputies of the Rho- ; 
"hs dans preſent themſelves before the ſenate, and endeavour to N 
But appeaſe therr wrath. After long and warm ſolicitations, they i 
prevail to be admitted into the alliance of the Roman people. | 
* | Severity exerciſed againſt the Ætolians. All of them in 1 
3 general, who had favoured Perſeus, are cited to Rome, to 1 
anſwer for their conduct. A thouſand Acheaans carried 1 
cp thither : Polybius one of the number. The ſenate baniſhes 1 
| * them into ſeveral towns of Italy. After ſeventeen years of 5 
all . bamſhment, they are ſent back into their own country ; when a 
public } only three hundred of them remained _ j 
his ſon | 4 Md 5 
o Alba AMONGST the different embaſſies from kings and A.M. 4 
Tniture, ſtates, which came to Rome after the victory over FE +, : 
e Occa- Perſeus, Attalus, Eumenes's brother, drew upon him, more 167. 1 
He had ' than all others, the eyes and attention of the Romans. The | 
into a fravages committed by the Aſiatic Gauls in the kingdom of 0 
Pergamus, had laid Attalus under the neceſſity of going to 1 
honor Rome, to implore the republic's aid againſt thoſe Barbarians. "4 
he other Another ſtill more ſpecious reaſon had obliged him to make $1 
that voyage. It was neceſſary to congratulate the Romans I 
who bal upon their laſt victory, and to receive the applauſes he de- ; 
riumpl- | ſerved for the part he had taken in the war againſt Perſeus, il 
of Pe. and for having ſhared with them in all the dangers of it. He b 
. The woas received at Rome with all the marks of honour and a 
t having amity, that a prince could expect, who had proved, in the b 
ilt, they army in Macedonia, a conſtant and determinate attachment Ry 
ranſon for the Romans. He had a moſt favourable reception, and 1 
Were fre made his entrance into the city attended by a very numerous b 
the PIT}. train. | | #| 
| obliged, | All theſe honours, the real cauſe of which he did not Fl 
penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes, which i 
perhaps had never entered into his mind, if not ſuggeſted | 
to him. The greateſt part of the Romans had no longer any 
eſteem or affettion for Eumenes. His ſecret negociations 
ung more | 
00 the 
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with Perſeus, of which they had been apprized, made them 
believe that prince had never been heartily on their ſide, and 
that he only waited an occaſion to declare againſt them, 
Full of this prejudice, ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Ro. 
mans, in their private converſations with Attalus, adviſed 
him not to mention the buſineſs his brother had ſent him to 
treat; but to ſpeak ſolely of what related to himſelf. They 
gave him to underſtand, that the ſenate, to whom Eumenes 
was become ſuſpetted, and even odious, from his having ap. 
peared to waver between Perſeus and the Romans, had 
thoughts of depriving him of part of his kingdom, and to 
give it to himſelf, upon whom they could rely as an aſſured 
friend incapable of changing. We may perceive here the 
maxims of the Roman policy, and theſe detached lines may 
ſerve to unveil it upon other occaſions, when more attentive 
to conceal itſelf. 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, without 
doubt, did not want ambition, and who was not of a charafter 
to reject ſuch pleaſing hopes, when they preſented them. 
ſelves to him without being ſolicited. He liſtened therefore 
to theſe diſcourſes and this propoſal, and the rather, becauſe 
they came from ſome of the principal perſons of Rome, 
whoſe wiſdom he eſteemed, and whole probity he reſpetted, 
The affair went ſo far, that he promiſed them to demand in 
the ſenate, that part of his brother's kingdom ſhould be 
given to him. 


Attalus had a phyſician in his train, called Stratius, whom | 


Eumenes, ſuſpecting his brother, had ſent with him to Rome, 
to have an eye upon his conduct, and to recall him to his 


duty by good counſel, if he ſhould happen to depart from it. 
Stratius had wit and penetration, and his manners were very | 
inſinuating, and well adapted to perſuaſion. Having either 


diſcovered, or learned from Attalus himſelf, the deſign that 
had been inſtilled into him, he took the advantage of ſome 


favourable moments to open himſelf to him. He repre- | 


ſented, That the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itſelf, and 


but very lately eſtabliſhed, had ſubſiſted, and been improvel | 
ſolely by the union and good underſtanding of the brothers | 
who poſſeſſed it. That only one of them, indeed, enjoyed | 


the name of king, and wore the diadem; but that they al 


reigned in effeft. That Eumenes, having no male iſſue (fot 
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the ſon he had afterwards, and who ſucceeded him, was not 
then in being) he could leave his throne only to his next 
brother. That his right to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom 
was therefore inconteſtable ; and that, conſidering the age and 
infirmities of Eumenes, the time for ſuch ſucceſſion could 
not be very remote. And wherefore then ſhould he antici- 
pate and haſten, by a violent and criminal undertaking, what 
would ſoon happen in a juſt and natural manner ? Did he 
deſire to divide the kingdom with his brother, or to deprive 
him of it entirely ? It he had only a part of it, both of them, 
weakened by ſuch diviſion, and expoſed to the enterpriſes of 
their neighbours, might be equally undone in the conſe- 
quence. That if he propoſed to reign alone, what would 
become of his elder brother ? Would he reduce him to live 
as a private perſon, or ſend him, at his years, into baniſh- 
ment ? or, in a word, would he cauſe him to be put to death ? 
That he did not doubt, but ſuch thoughts muſt give him 
That, not to ſpeak of the fabulous accounts of the 
tragical effetts of fraternal diſcord, the recent example of 
Perſeus might remind him of them. That that unfortunate 
prince, who had torn the ſceptre from his brother, by ſhedding 
his blood, purſued by the divine vengeance, had lately laid 
down the ſame ſcepter at the feet of a victor, in the temple 
of Samothracia, and in a manner before the eyes, and by the 
order of the gods who preſide there, the witneſſes and avengers 
of his guilt. That he was aſſured, the very perſons, who 
leſs out of friendſhip for him, than ill-will for Eumenes, gave 


him at preſent ſuch pernicious counſels, would be the firit to 


praiſe his tender and conſtant affection for his brother, if he 
continued faithfully attached to him to the laſt, Stratius 
added the extreme danger to which Attalus would expoſe the 
kingdom of Pergamus i in the preſent conjuncture, when the 
Gauls were preparing to invade it. 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and blow 
up the fire of diſcord in this manner between brothers! Of 
what value muſt a ſincere, prudent, and diſintereſted friend 
appear at ſuch a time! What an advantage is it for a prince 
to give thoſe who approach him the liberty of ſpeaking freely, 
and without reſerve to him; and of being known by them in 
that light! The wiſe remonſtrances of Stratius had their 
effect with Attalus. That prince, having been introduced 
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into the ſenate, without ſpeaking againſt his brother, or de. 
manding a diviſion of the kingdom of Pergamus, contented 
himſelf with congratulating the ſenate, in the name of Eu. 
menes and his brothers, upon the vittory gained in Mace. 
donia. He modeſtly diſplayed the zeal and affection with 
which he had ſerved in the war againſt Perſeus. He deſired, 
that they would ſend ambaſladors to check the inſolence of 
the Gauls, and to reduce them to their former ſtate ; and 
concluded with requeſting, that the inveſtiture of Anus and 
Maronæa, cities of "Thrace, might be given to him, which 
places had been conquered by Philip, father of Perſeus, and 
the poſſeſſion diſputed with him by Eumenes. 

The ſcnate, imagining that Attalus would demand another 
audience, in order to ſpeak in particular of his pretenſions 
upon part of his brother's dominions, promiſed beforehand 
to fend ambaſſadors according to his demand, and made the 
prince the uſual preſents. They promiſed beſides to put him 
in poſſeſſion of the two cities, as he deſired. But when it 
was known that he had left Rome, the ſenate, offended to 
find that he had done nothing they had expetted from him, 
and not being able to be revenged upon him in any other 
manner, revoked the promiſe they had made him; and, 
before the prince was out of Italy, declared Anus and Ma— 
ronza free and independent cities. They ſent, however, an 
embaſſy to the Gauls, at the head of which was P. Licinius; 
but with very different inſtructions to thoſe demanded by 
Attalus. The Roman policy took off the maſk entirely at 
this time, and ſhowed an aſpect very unlike the franknels 
and probity of their anceſtors. 

The ſenate ſome days after gave audience to the Rhodians, 
which made a great noiſe. They were at firſt refuſed to be 
heard, as having rendercd themſelves unworthy of that honour 


by their conduct, and even a declaration of war againſt them 


was talked of. Rhodes, alarmed at it, ſent two new deputies. 
Having obtained admittance to the ſenate with great difficuſt), 
they appeared there as ſuppliants, dreſſed in mourning habits, 
and with their faces bathed in their tears. Aſtymedes ſpoke, 


and with a voice interrupted with ſighs, took upon him the 
defence of his unfortunate country. He took great care not 


f Polyb. Legat. xciii.—XxCcix. c. & civ. Liv. x1v. n. 20—25.] 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 
to ſhow at firſt his deſire to juſtify it. He knew, that it had 


juſtly incurred the anger of the Roman people; he confeſſed 


its faults; he called to mind the indiſcreet embaſſy, which the 
inſolent pride of the orator who ſpoke, had rendered {till 
more criminal : but he begged the ſenate to make ſome differ- 
ence between the entire body of the nation, and a few private 
perſons diſavowed by them, and whom they were ready to 
deliver up. He repreſented, that there was no republic nor 
city, that did not include fome bad members. That after all, 
there were no other crimes objected to them but words; 
fooliſh indeed, raſh, extravagant (which he confeſſed to be 
the characteriſtics and failings of his nation) but ſuch as wiſe 
perſons ſeldom lay much ſtreſs upon, or puniſh with exceed- 
ing rigour, no more than Jupiter aims his thunders at all 


that ſpeak with little reſpect of his divinity. 4 But (ſaid 
* he) the neutrality obſerved by us in the late war, is looked 


upon as a certain proof of our enmity in regard to you. * Is 
« there a tribunal in the world, wherein the intention, when 
„without effect, is - puniſhed as the action itſelf? But let 
your ſeverity be carried to that exceſs, at moſt the puniſh- 
* ment can only fall on thoſe who have had this intention, and 
* then the majority of us are innocent. Admitting even that 
this neutrality and inaction make us all criminal; ought the 
* real ſervices we have rendered you, in the two preceding 
* wars, to be deemed as nothing, and will they not cover the 
* omiſſion imputed to us in the laſt ? Let Philip, Antiochus, 
* and Perſeus bear witneſs now in our cauſe. The voices of 
the two firſt will certainly be for us, and abſolve us; and, 
* for the third, at moſt, and in the ſevereſt ſenſe, the ſentence 
* muſt appear doubtful and uncertain. Can you then, ac- 
* cording to this ſtate of the queſtion, paſs a fatal decree 
* againſt Rhodes; for you are now upon the point of de- 
* ciding, whether it ſhall ſubſiſt any longer, or be entirely 
* deſtroyed? You may declare war againſt us; but not a 
* ſingle Rhodian will take up arms againſt you. If you per- 
* {iſt in your reſentment, we demand time to go and report 
** our deputation at Rhodes, and at that moment our whole 
city, men, women, and free perſons, will embark, with all 


Neue meribus neque legibus ullius civitatis ita comparatum eſe, ut uit 


vellet inimicum perire, fi nibil fecerit guo id fiat, capitis damnetur, Lav. 
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1 * our eſtates and effects; we will abandon our houſehold 
. gods, as well public as private, and come to Rome, where, 
ein * after we have thrown our gold and ſilver, and all we have, 
| „at your feet, we will deliver up ourſelves, our wives, and 
. * our children, to your diſcretion. We will ſuffer here be. 
e * fore your eyes, whatever you ſhall think fit to inflict upon 
tal „us. If Rhodes is condemned to be plundered and ſet on 
F * fire, at leaſt we ſhall ſpare ourſelves the ſight of that calamity, 
l. * You may by your reſolves declare yourſelves our enemies; 
$40 but there is a ſecret ſenſe in the bottom of our hearts, that 
. * declares quite the contrary, and aſſures us, that whatever 
* hoſtilities you may att againſt us, you will never find us | 
* otherwiſe than friends and ſervants.” 
After this diſcourſe, the deputies proſtrated themſelves upon | 
| the earth, and held out their hands towards the ſenators, with |} 
. olive branches in them, to demand peace. When they were 
. withdrawn, by order of the ſenate, they proceeded to vote 
upon the affair. All who had ſerved in Macedonia, in quality 
5, WIG of conſuls, prætors, or lieutenants, and who had moſt expe- | 
rienced their fooliſh pride and enmity to the Romans, were | 
very much againſt them, M. Portius Cato, the celebrated | 
cenſor, known by the ſeverity of his character, which often | 
roſe to hardneſs of heart, was ſoftened at this time in favour | 
Ln, of the Rhodians, and ſpoke for them with great warmth and 
ThE eloquence. Livy does not repeat his diſcourſe, becauſe it 
| was then extant in a work of Cato's own, intitled, De 
Originibus, wherein he had inſerted his own orations. 
1 The world has reaſon to regret the loſs of ſo valuable a 
WH collection. Aulus Gellius * has preſerved ſome fragments of | 
1 this diſcourſe of Cato's ; by which it appears, he made uſe of 
almoſt the ſame reaſons with the ambaſſadors of Rhodes. I 
ſhall cite ſome paſſages of it at the bottom of the page, to aſſiſt | 
| | the reader in knowing and diſtinguiſhing the manly and ener- 
1 getical ſtyle, which characterized the Roman eloquence in 
n thoſe ancient times, when more attention was had to the 


Wi. force of thoughts, than to the elegance of words. 
13 Cato“ begins his diſcourſe by repreſenting to the Romans, | 
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If . i: | | * Scio ſolere pleriſgue hominibus rebus ſecundis atque prolixis atque profpertt 
Wl | animum excellere, ſuperbiam atque ſerociam augeſcere aue creſcere : quod ibi 
in nunc magna cure eft, quia hac res tam ſecunde proceſſit, nequid in conſulends 
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that they ought not to abandon themſelves to the extravagance 
of exceſſive joy. That proſperity generally excites pride and 
inſolence. That he apprehends, in the preſent caſe, they may 
form reſolutions, which may draw ſome misfortune upon 
Rome, and cauſe the frivolous joy, to which they give them- 
ſelves up, to vaniſh like a dream. Adverſity (ſays he) in 
« humbling the ſpirit, reſtores us to our reaſon, and teaches 
* us what is neceſſary to be done. Proſperity, on the con- 
e trary, hurries us in a manner out of our way, by the joy it 
% occaſions, and makes us loſe ſight of the meaſures, which a 
e calm ſituation of mind would enable us to diſcern, and 
execute. It is therefore, fathers, I am abſolutely of opinion, 
„ that we ſhould defer the deciſion of this affair, till having 
* recovered from the violent emotions of our joy, we may be 


* maſters of ourſelves, and capable of deliberating with more 


„maturity.“ He adds, That he indeed believes the Rho- 
* dians were far from deſiring that the Romans ſhould have 
* conquered Perſeus; but that they had ſuch ſentiments in 
* common with all other ſtates; ſentiments, which did not 
proceed from their enmity to the Romans, but from the 
love of their own liberty; for which they had juſt cauſe to 
fear, when there ſhould be none in a condition to diſpute 
* empire with us, and we ſhould become abſolute maſters of 
* all nations. For the reſt, the Rhodians did not aid Perſeus. 
Their whole * crime, by the conſent of their moſt violent 
* accuſers, is to have intended to declare war againſt us. But 
* how long has the will, the intention only, been a crime ? 
Is there any one amongſt us, that would be willing to 
ſubject himſelf to this rule? For my part, I am ſure, I 
* would not. The + Rhodians, it is ſaid, are proud, I ſhould 
be very ſorry that my children could juſtly make me that 


adver/i eveniat, quod noftras ſecundas res confutet ; neue hec Ietitia nimis luxurigſe 
eveniat, Adverſe res ſe domant, & docent quid opus fit facto: ſecunde res lætitia 
tranſuerſum trudere ſolent a refte conſulendo atque intelligendo. Quo majore apere 
edico ſuadeoque uti hec res aliquot dies proferatur, dum ex tanto gaudio in poteſtatem 
noſiram redeamus. 

* Oui acerrime adwverſus eos dicit, ita dicit ; hoftes veluifſe fieri. Et quis 
tandem oft noftrim, qui, quod ad ſeſe attinet, equum cenſeat quempiam pamas dare 
oh cam rem, quod arguatur male facere vcluiſſe? nemo opinor : nam ego, quod ad me 
altinet noli m. 


T Rbhodienſes ſuperbos eſſe aiiint, id objeftantes quod mihi a liberis meis minime 


dici velim. Sint fane ſuprrbi. Quid id ad nos attinet ? Ine iraſcimini, fi quis. ſus 


pervior eft quam nos, 
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, reproach, But, pray, in what does their pride affect ug? 
„Would it become us to make it a crime in them to be 
* prouder than we are?“ 

The opinion of ſo grave and venerable a ſenator as Cato, 
prevented a war againſt the Rhodians. The anſwer given 
them did not declare them enemies, nor treat them as allies: 
but continued them in ſuſpenſe. They were ordered to 
remove their governors from the cities of Lycia and Caria, 
Thofe provinces were given up to them after the defeat of 
Antiochus, and now taken from them by way of puniſhment, 
They were ordered alſo to evacuate Caunus and Stratonice, 
They had bought the firſt for two hundred talents (about 
twenty-five thouſand pounds) of Ptolemy's general, and the 
ſecond had been given them by Antiochus and Seleucus 
they drew from thoſe two cities an annual revenue of an 
hundred and twenty talents (or fifteen thouſand pounds.) At 
the ſame time the ſenate granted the iſland of Delos an 
exemption from cuſtoms, which conſiderably diminiſhed the 
revenues of the Rhodians. For inſtead of a million of 
drachmas (about five-and-twenty thouſand pounds ſterling) to 
which the revenue from thoſe cuſtoms amounted before, it 
paid afterwards only an hundred and fifty thouſand (about 
three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds ſterling.) 

The ſenate's anſwer having diſpelled at Rhodes the fear 
that the Romans would take arms againſt the republick, made 
all other evils appear light, as it is common for the expettation 
of great misfortunes to make people next to inſenſible of ſmall 
ones. How hard ſoever thoſe orders were, they ſubmitted to 
them, and put them in immediate execution. They decreed 
at the ſame time, a crown of gold to the Romans, of the 
value of * ten thouſand pieces of gold and choſe their admiral 
Theodotus to preſent it. He had orders to ſolicit the alliance 
of the Romans. The Rhodians had not demanded it till then, 
though for almoſt an hundred and forty years they had ſhared 
in the moſt glorious expeditions of that republic ; which was 
a fetch of their politics. They were not for hampering their 
liberty with the chains of oaths and treaties ; that continuing 


free, and their own maſters, they might 3 aid the kings 


* This might amount to about fix thouſand pounds, reckoning the piece of 
gold (xv ,] at twelve ſhillings, or thercabouts. 
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in diſtreſs, or be ſupported by them upon occaſion. In the 
preſent conjuncture, they earneſtly demanded to be admitted 
as allies, not to ſecure themſelves againſt other powers, for 
they were 1n no apprehenſions of any beſides theRomans; but 
to remove, by that change, all ſuſpicions that might have been 
conceived to the prejudice of their republic. The alliance 
was not, however, granted them at this time, They did not 
obtain it till the following year; nor then, without long and 
warm ſolicitations. Tiberius Gracchus, at his return from 
Aſia, whither he had been ſent in quality of commiſſioner, to 
examine into its condition, was of great ſervice to them upon 
this occaſion. He declared that the Rhodians had punQually 
obeyed the ſenate's orders, and had condemned the partiſans of 
Perſeus to death. After ſo favourable a report, the Rhodians 
were admitted into the alliance of the Roman people. 

I have before obſerved, that the Ætolians had preſented 
themſelves before Paulus Amilius in mourning habits, at his 
return from his expedition into Greece, and that he had 
given them audience at Amphipolis. The ſubject of their 
complaints was, that Lyciſchus and Tiſippus, whom the credit 
of the Romans, to whoſe intereſts they were devoted, ren- 
dered very powerful in Ætolia, had ſurrounded the ſenate 
with ſoldiers, lent them by Bibius, who commanded in the 
province for the Romans; that they had put to death five 
hundred and fifty of the principal perſons of the nation, whoſe 
ſole crime was their having ſeemed to favour Perſeus ; that a 


great number of others had been ſent into baniſhment, and that 


the eſtates both of the one and the other had been abandoned 
to their accuſers. The inquiry was confined to knowing, not 
on which ſide the injuſtice and violence had been committed. 
but whether the parties concerned had been for Perſeus or 


the Romans. The murderers were acquitted. The dead 
were declared to have been killed, and the exiles to have 


been baniſhed, juſtly. Bibius only was condemned for hay- 
ing lent his aid in this bloody execution : but why condemned, 
if it was juſt; or if not, why were thoſe acquitted, who had 
been the principal authors of it ? 


This ſentence gave great terror to all who had expreſſed. 


any inclination for Perſeus, and exceedingly increaſed the 


h Liv. I. xly, n. 28—32, 
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pride and inſolence of the Partiſans of Rome. The principal 
perſons of each city were divided into three factions. The 
one were entirely devoted to the Romans; others adhered to 
the party of the kings; both making their court to their pro- 
tectors by abjett flatteries, and thereby rendering themſelves 
powerful in their cities, which they held in an oppreſſive 
ſubjettion. A third kind of citizens, in oppoſition to the other 
two, obſerved a kind of medium, neither taking part with the 
Romans nor the kings; but publicly aſſerting the defence of 
their laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were much 
eſteemed and beloved in their ſeveral cities; but were in no 
authority. All offices, embaſſies, honours, and rewards, were 
conferred ſolely upon thoſe who eſpouſed the Roman intereſt, 
after the defeat of Perſeus ; and they employed their credit in 
utterly deſtroying all thoſe who differed from themſelves in 
opinion. 

In this view they repaired-in great numbers, from all parts 
of Greece, to the ten commiſſioners, appointed by the ſenate 
to regulate affairs. They gave them to underſtand, that 
beſides thoſe who had declared publicly for Perſeus, there 
were abundance of others ſecretly the enemies of Rome, who 
under the colour of aſſerting liberty, influenced the whole 
people againſt them, and that thoſe cities would never contmue 
quiet, and perfectly ſubject to the Romans, unleſs, after the 
contrary party were entirely reduced, the authority of thoſe 
who had only the intereſt of the Roman commonwealth at heart 
was fully eſtabliſhed. The ten commiſſioners perfectly 
reliſhed thoſe reaſons, and made them the rule of their condutt. 
What juſtice could be expetted from an aſſembly that was 
determined to conſider, and treat all as criminals, who were 
not of the Roman party, and to reward all who ſhould de- 


clare themſelves their accuſers and enemies, with abundant 


graces and favours? We ſec here to what lengths ambition and 


the luſt of empire carry mankind. They make men blind to 


all ſenſe of duty and decency, and induce them to ſacrifice 
juſtice, as well as every thing elſe, when it oppoſes their 
views. The virtue of the Pagans was but a weak, and very 
fluctuating principle. 

That appears evidently upon this occaſion. The Roman 
general, to whom a liſt had been given of all thoſe who were 
ſuſpected, ordered them to attend him from Ætolia, Acar- 
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nania, Epirus, and Bœotia, and to follow him to Rome, there 
to make their defence. Commiſſioners were ſent alſo into 
Aſia, in order to take informations againſt ſuch as, in public 
or private, had favoured Perſeus. 

Of all the ſmall ſtates of Greece, none gave the Roman 
republic ſo much umbrage as the Achæan league, which 
till then had continued formidable by the number and valour 
of their troops, by the ability of their generals, and, above all, 
by the union that reigned between all the cities of which it 
was compoſed. The Romans, jealous of a power that might 
prove an obſtacle to their ambitious deſigns, eſpecially if they 
ſhould join the king of Macedonia, or the king of Syria, 
ſpared no pains to weaken it by introducing diviſions, and 
gaining creatures, whom they raiſed by their credit to all 
employments, and by whoſe means they decided in all the 
aſſemblies of the league. We have ſeen what paſſed in the 
affair of the Spartan exiles. But it was in the conjuncture 
we now ſpeak of, the Romans gave the laſt ſtroke to their 
liberty. 

After the defeat of Perſeus, Callicrates, to complete with 
the Romans, to whom he had ſold himſelf, the ruin of the 
partiſans of liberty, whom he looked upon as his enemies, 
had the boldneſs to accuſe by name all thoſe to the ten com- 
miſſioners, whom he ſuſpe&ed to have had any inclination 


to ſupport Perſeus. They did not think it would ſuffice to 


write to the Achæans, as they had done to other ſtates, that 
they ſhould ſend ſuch of their citizens to Rome, as were 
accuſed of having favoured Perſeus; but they ſent two de- 
puties to declare in perſon that order to the league. Two 
reaſons induced them to act in this manner. The firſt was, 
their fear that the Achzans who were very jealous of their 
liberty, and full of valour, ſhould refuſe obedience to the 
letters that ſhould be written them; and that Callicrates, and 
the other informers, would run the riſque of their lives in the 
aſſembly: the ſecond, becauſe in the letters, which had been 
found amongſt Perſeus's papers, nothing appeared to convict 
the accuſed Achæans. | 
The two commiſſioners ſent into Achaia, were C. Claudius 
and Cn. Domitius Anobarbus. One of them more aban- 


. Liv. xly. n. 21. Pauſan. in Achaic. p. 416, 417- 
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doned to injuſtice than the other, (Pauſanias does not ſay 
which) complained in the aſſembly, that many of the moſ 
powerful perſons of the league had aſſiſted Perſeus againſt 
the Romans, and demanded, that they ſhould be condemned 
as deſerving death, after which he ſhould name them. The 
whole aſſembly was ſhocked at this propoſal, and cried out on 
all ſides, that it was an unheard-of thing to condemn perſons 
before it was declared who they were, and preſſed him to make 
known the guilty. Upon repeated inſtances to explain him. 
ſelf, he replied, at the ſuggeſtion of Callicrates, that all who 
had been in office, and commanded the armies, had rendered 
themſelves guilty of that crime. Xeon, upon that, who was 
a perſon of great credit, and very much reſpetted by the 
league, ſpoke to this effect: I have commanded the armies, 
* and have had the honour to be the chiet magiſtrate of the 
league; I proteſt that I have never acted in any thing 
* contrary to the intereſts of the Romans, which I am ready 
* to prove either in the aſſembly of the Achæans, or at 
„Rome before the ſenate.” The Roman took hold of this 
expreſſion as favourable to his deſigns, and decreed, that all 
thoſe who had been charged by Callicrates ſhould be ſent to 
Rome, in order to juſtify themſelves there. The whole 
aſſembly was in the higheſt affliction upon this ſentence. 
Nothing like it had ever been known, even under Philip, or 
his ſon Alexander. Thoſe princes, though irreſiſtibly power- 


ful, never conceived the thought of cauſing ſuch as oppoſed 


them to be brought into Macedonia, but referred the trying 
of them to the council of the Amphyttions, their natural 
Judges. The' Romans did not imitate their moderation ; but 
by a conduct, which may juſtly be called tyrannical, cauſed | 
above a thouſand of the moſt conſiderable citizens of the 
Achæan league to be ſeiſed and conveyed to Rome. Callt- | 
crates became more than ever the object of horror and deteſta- 
tion to all the Achæans. All people avoided meeting him 
and ſhunned his preſence as an infamous traitor; and no one | 
would bathe in the public baths after him, till all the water 
had been firſt emptied out of them. | 
Polybius, the celebrated hiſtorian, was of the number of 
theſe exiles. We have ſeen Lycortas, his father, diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by the fortitude and conſtancy with which he ſup- | 
ported the intereſts of the Achæan league during his govern— 
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ment of it. He had taken particular care of the education 
of his ſon. In regard to policy, Polybius had Lycortas his 
father, a great ſtateſman, for his maſter; and for war, Philo- 
pemen, one of the moſt able and intrepid generals of anti- 
quity, it was under theſe tutors he imbibed thoſe learned 
leſſons of government and war, which he practiſed himſelf, 
and has tranſmitted to poſterity in his writings. 

As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputation 
reached before him, his merit made the greateſt men of the 


public cultivate his friendſhip. He was particularly intimate 


with the two ſons of Paulus /Emilius, the eldeſt of whom 
had been adopted into the family of the Fabii, and the youngeſt 
into that of the Scipios. The latter had been adopted by 
P. Cornelius Scipio, fon of Scipio Africanus, who conquered 
Hannibal. I have enlarged ſufficiently, in the concluſion of 
the hiſtory of the Carthaginians, upon the intimate friendſhip 
of Polybius with this ſecond ſon of Paulus Æmilius, who 
afterwards conquered Carthage and Numantia. That young 
Roman perceived the value of ſuch a friend, and knew how 
to apply his leſſons and counſels to the beſt advantage. It is 
very probable, that Polybius compoſed the greateſt part of his 
liſtory, or at leaſt collected his materials for it, at Rome. 

When the Achæans arrived at Rome, the ſenate, without 
hearing or examining their cauſe, ſuppoſing, without any 
foundation, and contrary to the moſt known truth, that they 
had been tried and ſentenced in the aſſembly of the Achæans, 
baniſhed them into different towns of Italy. Polybius was 
excepted from that number. 

The Achzans * ſurpriſed and afflifted with the fate of their 
countrymen, ſent deputies to Rome, to demand that the ſenate 
would vouchſafe to take cognizance of. their cauſe. They 
were anſwered, that it had been done, and that they had 
adjudged it themſelves. Upon that reply, the Achæans ſent 
back the ſame deputies to Rome (with Eurzas at their head) 
to proteſt again before the ſenate, that thoſe Achæans had 
never been heard by their country, and that their affair had 
never been brought to a trial. Euræas, in conſequence, en- 
tered the ſenate with the other deputies who accompanied him, 
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and declared the orders he had received, praying, that they 
would take cognizance of the accuſation, and not ſuffer the 


accuſed to periſh, without paſſing ſentence upon the crime 


they were charged with. That it were to be wiſhed the ſenate 
would examine the affair themſelves, and make known the 
guilty; but, in caſe their other great affairs ſhould not afford 
them leiſure for ſuch inquiry, they had only to refer it to the 
Achzans, who would do them juſtice in ſuch a manner, az 
ſhould evidence the greatneſs of their averſion for the culpa. 


ble. Nothing was more equitable than this demand, and the | 


ſenate was very much at a loſs how to anſwer it. On the one 
ſide, they did not think it proper to try the cauſe, for the 
accuſation was groundleſs; on the other, to diſmiſs the exiles, 


without paſſing judgment upon them, was to loſe irreco. | 


verably all their friends in Achaia. The ſenate, to leave the 


Greeks no hopes of retrieving their exiles, and to render | 
them thereby more ſubmiſhve to their orders, wrote into | 
Achaia to Callicrates, and into the other ſtates to the partiſans | 


of the Romans, that it did not appear to them, that the retum 
of the exiles conſiſted with theirs, or the intereſt of their 


country. This anſwer not only threw the exiles, but all the | 


people of Greece, into a conſternation. An univerſal moum. 


ing ſucceeded it. They were convinced, that there wa | 
nothing further to hope for the accuſed Achæans, and tha 


their baniſhment was perpetual. 

However, they ſent new deputies, with inſtrudtions to 
demand the return of the exiles; but as ſuppliants, and a8. 
favour; leſt in taking upon them their defence, they ſhould 


did not eſcape any thing in their harangue, that was not very 
well weighed, and ſufficiently reſerved. Notwithſtanding 
which, the ſenate continued inflexible, and declared, that they 
would perſiſt in the regulations already made. 

The Achzans would not be rejected, and appointed ſeven 
deputations at different times, but with no better ſucceſs 


they were particularly ordered to demand the return of Pol: | 


bius. They were in the right to perſevere thus in the 


applications to the ſenate, in favour of their countrymen. 


Though their repeated inſtances had no other effect than 9 


* Polyb. Legat. SITE Id. Legat. cxxix, CXXX. 
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place the injuſtice of the Romans in full light, they could not 
be conſidered as unneceſſary. Many of the ſenators were 
moved with them, and were of opinion, that it was proper to 
ſend home the exiles. 

The Achzans,” having received advice of this favourable 
diſpoſition, in order to improve it to their advantage, ap- 
pointed a laſt deputation. The exiles had been alread 
baniſhed ſeventeen years, and a great number of them were 
dead. There were very warm debates upon them in the 
ſenate; ſome being for their return into their country, and 
their being reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates; and 
others oppoſing it. Scipio, at the requeſt of Polybius, had 
ſolicited Cato in favour of the exiles. That grave ſenator, 
riſing up to ſpeak in his turn: To ſee us (ſaid he) diſpute 
* an whole day, whether ſome poor old men of Greece ſhall 
" be interred by our grave-diggers, or thoſe of their own 
country, would not one believe, that we had nothing at all 
to do?” That pleaſantry was all that was wanting to make 
the ſenate aſhamed of ſo long a conteſt, and to determine it at 
laſt to ſend back the exiles into Peloponnefus. Polybius 
was for deſiring, that they might be re-inſtated in all the 
honours and dignities they poſſeſſed before their banifhment; 
but before he preſented that requeſt to the ſenate, he thought 
proper to ſound Cato upon it, who told him, ſmiling, © Poly- 
* bius, you do not imitate the wiſdom of Ulyſſes. You are 
for returning into the cave of the Cyclops for ſome miſe- 
* rable tatters you have left there.“ The exiles accordingly 
feturned into their country, but of the thouſand that left it, 
only about three hundred remained. Polybius made no uſe 
of this permiſſion, or if he did, he ſoon rejoined Scipio, feeing 
three years after he was with him at the ſiege of Carthage, 


m Plut. in Cate Cenſ. p. 34t. 
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SECT. II. Mean flatteries of Pruſias, hing of Bithynia, in the 
ſenate. Eumenes, become ſuſpected by the Romans, is not 
ſuffered to enter Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, dies, 

and is ſucceeded by a ſon of the ſame name. Death of 
Eumenes. Attalus, his brother, ſucceeds him, as guardian tg 
tas ſon, then very young. War between Attalus and Prufius, 
The latter having formed the defign of putting his ſon Nice. 
medes to death, is killed by um. Embaſſy of three celebrated 
Atheman philoſophers to Rome. Another from the people of 
Marſelles. Digreſſion upon the city of Marſeilles. 


AFT ER the defeat of Perſeus, new embaſſies came every 

day to Rome, either to congratulate the Romans upon 
their victory, or to juſtify or excuſe themſelves for the attach. 
ment they ſeemed to have to that prince; and ſome came to 
lay complaints before the ſenate in regard to ſome allies, 
We have ſeen hitherto what relates to the Rhodians and 
Achæans. In this ſection I ſhall collect what concerns 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and 
ſome other particular affairs. 

Pruſias being come to Rome, to make the ſenate and 
Roman people his compliments of congratulation upon the 
good ſucceſs of the war againſt Perſeus, diſhonoured the 
royal dignity by abject flattery. At his reception by the | 
_ deputies appointed by the ſenate for that purpoſe, he appeared 
with his head ſhaved, and with the cap, habit, ſhoes and | 
| ſtockings of a ſlave made free; and ſaluting the deputies; | 
« You ſee,” ſaid he, one of your freed men ready to fulkl | 
« whatſoever you ſhall pleaſe to command, and to conform | 
« entirely to all your cuſtoms.” When he entered the | 
ſenate, he ſtood at the door, facing the ſenators who ſat, and 
proſtrating himſelf, kiſſed the threſhold. Afterwards, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, I ſalute you, gods pre- 
« ſervers,” cried he; and went on with a diſcourſe ſuitable 
to that prelude. Polybius ſays, that he ſhould be aſhamed to 
repeat it. He concluded with demanding, that the Roman 
people would renew the alliance with him, and grant him 


= Polyb. Legat. xv Liv. I. xlv. n. A. 
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certain lands taken from Antiochus, of which the Gauls had 
poſſeſſed themſelves without any right or pretenſion. He 
then recommended his ſon Nicomedes to them. All he aſked 
was granted him; only commiſhoners were appointed to 
examine into the condition of the lands in queſtion. Livy, 
in his account of this audience, omits the abject ſubmiſſions 
of Pruſias; of which he pretends the Roman hiſtorians ſay 
nothing: he contents himſelf with mentioning, in the con- 
cluſion, part of what Polybius had ſaid before, and with ſome 
reaſon. For that baſe deportment at leaſt diſhonoured the 
ſenate as much, who ſuffered, as the prince who atted it. 
Pruſias had ſcarce left Rome, when advice came, that 
Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. That news gave 
the ſenate ſome trouble. Eumenes, in the war againſt Perſeus, 
had behaved in ſuch a manner, that they could neither con- 
tinue him as a friend nor an enemy. There was reaſon for 
violent ſuſpicions ; but no certain proofs againſt him. To 
admit him to an audience, was to declare him innocent : to 
condemn him as guilty, was to lay themſelves under the 
neceſſity of a war with him; and to proclaim to all the world, 
that they had failed in point of prudence, by loading a prince 
with fortunes and honours, whoſe character they were little 
acquainted with, To avoid theſe inconveniences, the ſenate 
made a decree, by which, under the pretext that the recep- 
tion of kings was too great a charge to the republic, they 
forbad all kings in general to enter that city, and cauſed that 
ordinance to be ſignified to the king of Pergamus, who was 


at no loſs to comprehend its meaning. He returned there- 


tore into his own dominions. 

This affront encouraged his enemies and cooled the 
affection of his allies. Pruſias ſent an ambaſſador to Rome, 
to complain of the irruptions he made into Bithynia. He 
added, that Eumenes held ſecret intelligence with Antiochus ; 
that he treated all thoſe injuriouſly who ſeemed to favour the 
Romans, and particularly the Gallo Grecians, his neighbours, 
in contradiction to the ſenate's decrees in their behalf. That 
people had alſo ſent deputies to Rome with their complaints ; 


which they afterwards repeated ſeveral times, as well as 


© Polyb. Legat. xcvii. | 
P Ibid. Legat. xcvii. Cit. Civ. CV. CVi. CXIX, CXXt1. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


Pruſias. The ſfnate did not yet declare themſelves. They 
contented themſelyes with aiding and ſupporting the Gallo. 
Grecians underhand, to the utmoſt of their power, withow 
doing any maniteſt injuſtice to Eumenes. 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden entrancg 
into Rome, ſent his brothers, Attalus and Athæneus, thither, 
to anſwer the accuſations he was charged with. The apology 
they made ſeemed finally to refute all complaints againſt the 
king, and the ſenate were ſo well ſatisfied with it, that they 
ſent them back into Aſia, laden with honours and preſents, 
They did not, however entirely efface the prejudices con- 
ceived againſt their brother. The ſenate diſpatched Sulpicius 
Gallus and Manius Sergius, with orders to inform themſelvey 
ſecretly, whether Antiochus and Eumenes were not con- 
certing ſome deſign againſt the Romans. | 

Sulpicius acted in this commiſſion with very great im. 
prudence. He was a vain man, and aimed at appearing 
important, by declaring againſt Eumenes. When he arrived 
in Aſia, he cauſed all the cities to be informed, that ſuch a 
had any complaints to make in regard to that prince, might 
repair to him at Sardis» And there for ten days he hearkened 
quietly to all the accuſations people thought fit to form 
againſt Eumenes; a liberty that ſet all malcontents at work, 
and opened a door for all manner of calumnies ! 

Tiberius Gracchus, whom the ſenate ſent the following year 
into Aſia upon the ſame account, was received by Eumenes 
and Antiochus in a manner which convinced him there wa 
nothing to fear from thoſe two kings, and induced him to | 
make his report to the ſenate accordingly. He gave a 
favourable an account of the conduct of Ariarathes, king of | 
Cappadocia, who had married the ſiſter of Eumenes. Tha 
prince died ſome time after. His fon Ariarathes,* ſurname | 
Philopater, ſucceeded him. He had him by Antiochis, the 
daughter of Antiochus the Great, and intended, when ht 
came to age, to reſign his kingdom to him, to which his ſa | 
would never conſent ; from whence he was called Philo pale, 
that is, lover of his father. An action highly laudable, mat 
age wherein it was no uncommon thing to acquire kingdoms 


by parricide. 


4 Polyb. in Excerpt. Valel. p. 145. r Diod. Eleg. p. 895 
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As ſoon as the young king aſcended the throne, * he ſent 
deputies to Rome, to demand that the treaty his father had 
made with the Romans ſhould be renewed, which was 
granted him, with praiſes. 

Some time after, notwithſtanding Eumenes aided him with 
all his forces, he was dethroned by Demetrius, king of Syria, 
and one of his elder brothers ſet in his place, who was a 
ſuppoſed ſon, named Holofernes. Ariarathes took refuge at 
Rome. The uſurper and Demetrius ſent their ambaſſadors 
alſo thither. The ſenate decreed, that the two brothers 
ſhould reign jointly. It was a policy ſufficiently frequent 
with the Romans to divide kingdoms between brothers, in 
order to weaken them by that partition, and ſow the ſeeds of 
an eternal diviſion between them. Attalus, in the firſt year 
of his reign, re-eſtabliſhed him in the ſole poſſeſſion of the 
throne, having conquered and expelled his competitor. 

Eumenes was always ſuſpected by the Romans, and almoſt 
continually at war with Pruſias, or the Gallo-Grecians. He 
died at length, after having reigned thirty-eight years.* He 
left for his ſucceſſor © in the kingdom his ſon Attalus, ſur- 
named Philometer, then an infant, whom he had by Stra- 
tonice, ſiſter of Ariarathes, and appointed guardian of his ſon, 
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and regent of his kingdom, his brother Attalus W | 


who governed the kingdom one-and-twenty years, 

Polybius beſtows great praiſes on Eumenes. The body of 
that prince, ſays he, was weak and delicate, his ſoul great. 
and abounding with the moſt noble ſentiments. He gave 
place to none of the kings“ his contemporaries in many other 
qualities, and excelled them in all the nobleneſs of his 
inclinations. The kingdom of Pergamus, when he received 
it from his father, conſiſted only of a very ſmall number of 
cities, which ſcarce deſerved that name. He rendered it ſo 
powerful, that it might have diſputed pre-eminence with 
almoſt all the greateſt kingdoms. He owed nothing either to 
chance or fortune; ſtill uſing the words of Polybius. Every 
thing was the reſult of his prudence, labour, and attivity. 


o Polyb. Legat. cxxi. t Id. Legat. cxxvi. v Strab. Il. xiii. p. 624. 
x Polyb. Exempt. Virt. and Vit. p. 166. 


* Strabo ſays, he reigned forty-three years, but that is prefuined to 1 an 
error, 
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From his fondneſs for true glory, he did more good to Greece, 
and enriched more private perſons, than any prince. To 
finiſh his character, he poſſeſſed ſo fully the art of engaging 
the reſpett of his three brothers, and of keeping them within 
bounds by his authority, without letting them perceive it, that 
though they were all of age and capacity to undertake for 
themſelves, and ſhared with him in the functions of the 
ſovereignty, they never failed in point of ſubmiſſion, but 
continued always in perfect union, and with equal zeal for 
his ſervice, aſſiſted him in defending and aggrandizing the 
kingdom. It would be difhcult to find ſuch an example of 
authority over brothers, joined with unalterable concord and 
union. | 

I ought not to omit one thing in this place, which does great 
honour to the memory of Eumenes ; that 1s, his having 
founded the famous library of Pergamus, or at leaſt, con. 
ſiderably augmented it: but I ſhall ſpeak of that elſewhere. 

The diviſion “ which had almoſt perpetually ſubſiſted be. 
tween Pruſias and Eumenes, continued under Attalus who 
ſucceeded the latter. Pruſias having been victorious in a 
battle, entered Pergamus, and violently enraged and afflicted 
that he had failed of ſeizing Attalus, let fall the weight of his 
revenge upon the ſtatues and temples of the gods ; burning 
and deſtroying all before him in his march. Attalus ſent his 
brother Athenæus to Rome, to implore aid of the ſenate, who 
ſent ſeveral embaſſies at different times to forbid Pruſias to 
continue the war againſt Attalus; but he eluded thoſe orders, 
either by delays or even treachery, having once attempted, 
under pretence of an interview, to ſeize the Roman ambal- 
ſador and Attalus. His deſign was diſcovered, and the exe- 
cution of it prevented ; but his crime was not the leſs upon 
that account. Rome at other times would have puniſhed it 


with the deſtruction of his kingdom. At this ſhe was con- 


tented with ſending ten commiſſioners, with inſtructions to 
put an end to this war, and to oblige Pruſias to make Attalus 
ſatisfaction for the damages he had done him. Actrtalus, 
however, with the aid of his allies, had aſſembled numerous 
armies both by ſea and land. All things were prepared for 


opening the campaign, when news came that the commil- | 


Y Polyb. Legat, cxxviil, cxxix, exxxiii, cxxxv, exxxvi. 
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fioners were arrived. Attalus joined them. After ſome 
conferences upon the preſent affair, they ſet out for Bithynia, 
where they declared to Pruſias the orders they were charged 
with from the ſenate. That prince was willing to accept part 
of the conditions preſcribed him ; but refuſed to comply with 
moſt of the reſt. The commiſſioners, exaſperated at his re- 
jecting them, broke the alliance and amity with him, and re- 
ſuming immediately their route to Pergamus, left Pruſias 
in terrible apprehenſions. They adviſed Attalus to keep with 
his army upon the frontiers of his kingdom, without being 
the firſt to commit hoſtilities; and ſome of them returned to 
Rome, to inform the ſenate of the rebellion of Pruſias. At 
length he opened his eyes, and new commiſhoners from 
Rome obliged him to lay down his arms, and ſign a treaty of 
peace, which they preſented him. This treaty imported; 
that Pruſias ſhould give immediately twenty decked ſhips to 
Attalus; that he ſhould pay him five hundred Talents (five 
hundred thouſand Crowns) in the ſpace of twenty years ; and 
that the two kings ſhould keep within the bounds of their own 
dominions, ſuch as they ſtood before the war; that Pruſias, in 
reparation of the damages he had done upon the lands of ſome 
neighbouring cities, which were named, ſhould pay them 
an hundred talents (an hundred thouſand crowns.) When he 
had accepted and ſigned theſe conditions, Attalus drew off his 
In this 
manner ended the war, occaſioned by the differences between 
Attalus and Pruſias. 

Attalus the younger, * ſon of Eumenes, when the peace 
was concluded between the two ſtates, made a voyage to 
Rome, in order to make himſelf known to the ſenate, to de- 
mand the continuation of their amity, and without doubt, 
to thank them alſo for the protection they had granted his 
uncle, who reigned in his name. He received from the ſenate 
all the marks of favour he could have expetted, and all the 
honours ſuitable to his years; after which he ſet out for his 
dominions. 


Pruſias ®* afterwards ſent alſo his ſon Nicomedes toRome, 


and knowing that he was highly conſidered there, he gave him 


2 Polyb. Legat. cxl. 


a Appian, in Mithridat. p. 175. Juſtin. I. xxxiv. c. 4. 
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inſtructions to demand that the ſenate would remit him the 
remainder of the ſum he was to pay Attalus. He joined 
Menas with him in this embaſſy, to whom he had given ſecret 
orders to diſpatch the young prince, in order to advance his 
children by a ſecond wife. The favour demanded by Pruſia 
was refuſed, Attalus's ambaſſadors demonſtrating that the 
whole ſum was far from being equal to the loſſes his maſter 
had ſuſtained from him. 

Menas, inſtead of executing the horrid commiſſion he was 
charged with; diſcovered the whole to Nicomedes. The 
young prince having quitted Rome to return into Bithynia, 
thought it incumbent on him to prevent the murderous de. 
ſigns of his father. Supported by the aſſiſtance of Attalus, 
he revolted againſt him, and drew over the greateſt part of 
the people into his party; for Pruſias was univerſally hated 
for his oppreſſions and cruelties. That unfortunate prince, 
abandoned by all his ſubjetts, took refuge in a temple, where 
he was ſlain by ſoldiers ſent by Nicomedes, or, according to 
ſome, by Nicomedes himſelf. What horrors on each ſide! 
Pruſias was called the hunter, and had reigned at leaſt fix. 
and-thirty years. It was with him Hannibal had taken refuge, 

The king of Bithynia's perſon had nothing in it to prejudice 
people in his favour ; nor was his mind more to his advantage. 
b He was in ſize but half a man, and a mere woman as to va. 
lour and bravery. He was not only timorous, but ſoft, and 
incapable of fatigue; in a word, equally effeminate in body 


and mind; defects by no means amiable in a king, and moſt 


of all, among the Bithynians. Polite learning, philoſophy, 
and all other liberal knowledge, were entirely foreign to him, 
In ſhort, he had no manner of idea of the great and good, the 
noble and the elegant. Night and day he lived a true Sarda- 
napalus. So that his ſubjects upon the firſt dawn of hope, 


joined with the utmoſt ardour in meaſures againſt him, and to 


puniſh him in the fame manner he had governed them. 

I have deferred ſpeaking of two embaſſies, which arrived 
at Rome very near the ſame time. | 

The one came from the Athenians, who having been con- 


demned by a ſentence palled on them by the Sicyonians, * but | 


b Polyh. in Excerpt. p. 172, 174. 
e Cic. I. ii. de Orat. n. 155. Aul. Gel. I. vii. C. 14. 
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under the authority of the Roman ſenate, in a fine of five 
hundred talents for having laid waſte the lands of the city of 


Oropus, ſent to demand the remiſſion of that fine. The am- 


baſſadors were three celebrated philoſophers; Carneades of 
the ſect of the Academics; Diogenes, of the Stoics; and 
Critolaus, of the Peripatetics. The taſte for eloquence and 
philoſophy had not yet made its way fo far as Rome; it was 
about the time of which we are ſpeaking, that it began to 
ſpread there, and the reputation of theſe three philoſophers 
did not a little contribute to it. The young people of Rome, 
who had any taſte for the ſciences, made it their honour and 
amuſement to viſit them, and were ſtruck with admiration in 
hearing them, eſpecially Carneades, whole lively and graceful 
eloquence, in which ſolidity and ornament exalted each other, 
tranſported and enchanted them. It was univerſally talked, 
that a Greek of extraordinary merit was arrived, who from 
his great knowledge was more than man, and who, in calm- 
ing and ſoftening the moſt violent paſſions by his eloquence, 
inſpired youth with a kind of love, which made them renounce 
all other pleaſures and employments, to abandon themſelves 
wholly to philoſophy. He had for his auditors all the moſt 
conſiderable perſons of Rome, His diſcourſes, tranſlated into 
Latin by one of the ſenators, were in all hands. All Rome 
law, with great joy, their children apply themſelves tothe Gre- 
cian learning, and inſeparable from theſe wonderful men. 
Cato only ſeemed ſorry for it; apprehending, that this taſte 
for polite learning would extinguiſh that for military know- 
ledge; and that they would prefer the glory of ſpeaking to 
that of acting well. The example of the ſecond Scipio Af 
ricanus, educated at the ſame time under the care of Polybius, 
in a taſte for the ſciences, demonſtrates how ill founded that 
prejudice of Cate's was. However it were, he warmly re. 
proached the ſenators for keeping the ambaſſadors ſo long in 
the city, and having cauſed the affair that brought them 
thither to be deſ patched, he haſtened their departure. 
decree of the ſenate, the fine, in which they had been con- 


demned, was moderated, and the ſive hundred talents reduced 


to one hundred. 


The other embaſſy was ſent by the * people of Marſeilles. 


4 Poly b. Legat. cxXxi, & CXALit. 
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They had already been often haraſſed by the Ligurians, but 
at the time of which we now ſpeak, they were reduced to the 
laſt extremities, and ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore aid 
of the ſenate. They came to a reſolution to ſend deputies to 
the Ligurians, to incline them to ſentiments of peace and 
equity by the method of amity and negociation. Such con. 
duct made them only the more haughty, and they carried their 
inſolence ſo far as to offer indignities to the deputies, and to 
violate the law of nations, in their perſons. The ſenate 
being informed of this unhappy affair, made the conſul 
Quintus Opimius march immediately againſt them with an 
army. He laid ſiege to the city © where the inſult had been 
offered to the Roman Ambaſſadors, took it by ſtorm, made 
ſlaves of the inhabitants, and ſent the principal authors of the 
affront bound and fettered to Rome, to be puniſhed there 
according to their deſerts. The Ligurians were beat and cut 
to pieces in ſeveral battles. The viftor diſtributed all the 
conquered lands amongſt the people of Marſeilles. He 
ordered the Ligurians to ſend hoſtages to Marſeilles, which 
were to be exchanged for others from time to time; in order 
to lay a curb upon them, and prevent them from moleſting 
the people of Marſeilles, as they had done till then. 

Rome had always held the people of Marſcilles in extreme 
conſideration, founded upon their extraordinary merit, and 
the inviolable fidelity with which they had conſtantly adhered 
to the party of the Romans. They were by origin * of Pho- 
ca, a city of Tonia, When Xerxes ſent Harpagus to beſiege 
it, the inhabitants, rather than ſubmit to the yoke of the Bar. 
barians, as ſo many others had done, embarked with their 
wives and children, and all their effects, and after various ad- 
ventures, having caſt a maſs of red-hot iron into the ſea, they 
all engaged themſelves by oath never to return to Phocæa, till 


that iron ſhould ſwim upon the water. Afterwards, having 


landed upon the coaſt of Gaul, near the mouth of the Rhone, 
they ſettled there, by the conſent of the king of the country, 
and built a city ſince called Marſeilles. This foundation is 
ſaid to have been made in the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus, 
about the ſecond year of the forty-fifth Olympiad, and fis 
hundred years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. 


© Egitna, f Herod. I. i. c. 164. Juſtin, I. xliii. c. 3 
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The king, who had received them into his dominions with 
great goodneſs, being dead, his ſon * did not ſhow them ſo 


much favour. The growing power of their city gave him 


umbrage. He was made to underſtand, that thoſe ſtrangers, 
whom he had received into his country, as gueſts and ſup- 
pliants, might one day make themſelves maſters of it by 
right of conqueſt. The fable of the bitch was made uſe of 
upon this occaſion, that aſked her companion to lend her her 
houſe only for eight days, till ſhe had brought forth her 
whelps; then by great intreaties obtained a ſecond term to 
bring them up; and at laſt when they were grown large and 
ſtrong, made herſelf abſolute miſtreſs and proprietor of the 
place, from whence ſhe could never afterwards be expelled. 
The Marſeillians had, in conſequence, at firſt a rude war 
upon their hands; but having been victorious, they con- 
tinued in the quiet poſſeſſion of the lands that had been 
granted them, within the bounds of which they were not long 
confined. 

In proceſs of time they ſettled ſeveral ” colonies, and built 

ſeveral cities; Agde, Nice, Antiba, Olbia; which much ex- 
tended their territory, and augmented their power. They 
had ports, arſenals, and fleets, which rendered them for- 
midable to their enemies. 
So many new ſettlements * contributed to the ſpreading 
of the Greeks in Gaul, and occaſioned a wonderful change 
in them. The Gauls, quitting their ancient ruſticity by: 
degrees, began to be civilized, and to aſſume more gentle 
manners. Inſtead of breathing nothing but war, they accul- 
tomed themſelves to the obſervance of the laws of a wiſe go- 
vernment. They learned to improve their lands, to cul- 
tiwate vines, and to plant olives.* Hence ſo ſurpriſing an 
alteration enſued, as well in the provinces as the people who 
inhabited them, that it might have been ſaid, Greece was not 
come to Gaul, but Gaul had been changed into Greece. 

The * inhabitants of the new city made very wiſe laws 


for its polity and government, which was ariſtocratical, that 


is to ſay, in the hands of the elders. The council of the 


b Juſtin. I. xliii. c. 4. Þ Strab. p. 180. 


i Tuſtin. 1. IXx li. c. 4. 
* Strab. I. iv. p. 179 


. * Adeo magnus & hominibus & rebus impeſitus eſt nitor, ut non Grecie 


iz Galliam emigraſſe, ſed Gallia in Greciam tranflata videretur. Jusri8. 
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pe city was compoſed of ſix hundred ſenators, who continued 


. in that function during life. Of that number fifteen ven 
Wt eletted to take care of the current affairs, and three to pre. 
wei; ſide in the aſſemblies, in quality of principal magiſtrates, 

TY; a The right of hoſpitality was in ſingular eſtimation among 


the Marſeillians, and practiſed by them with the moſt ex. 
1 alted humanity. To maintain the ſecurity of the aſylun 
. they gave to ſtrangers, no perſon was ſuffered to enter the 
r N | city with arms. Certain perſons were placed at the gates, 
e whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the arms of all why 
a came in, and to return them when they went out. 
gt: All entrance was barred to ſuch as might have been for 
| i introducing ſloth and a voluptuous life; and particular care 
ö n was taken to baniſh all double- dealing, falſehood, and fraud, 
i They piqued themſelves, “ eſpecially upon ſobriety, 
. . modeſty and frugality. The moſt conſiderable portion 
„ amongſt them did not exceed an hundred pieces of gold, tha 
N is to ſay, very near an hundred piſtoles. They were not al. 
lowed to lay out more than five in dreſs, and as many in jewels, 
Valerius Maximus , who lived in the reign of Tiberius, ad. 
i | mires the regulations of government obſerved at Marſeille: 
WH: in his time. That city (ſays he) ſteadfaſtly retaining the | 
. « * ancient ſeverity of manners, excluded from their theatre | 
1 * thoſe comedians whoſe, pieces generally turn upon the ſub. 
„ « ject of unlawful love.” The reaſon given for this maxim 
„ is ſtill finer and more remarkable than the maxim itſelf. 
. , l * Leſt (adds the author) a familiarity with ſuch ſort of ſhows | 
| * ſhould make the people more apt to imitate them.“ 
They would not admit in funeral ceremonies thoſe indecent | 
tears and lamentations, with which they are generally . 
tended, and ordered them to ceaſe the ſame day by a do- 
0 meſtic ſacrifice, and an entertainment for the friends and re- 
1 lations of the deceaſed 7. For is it conſiſtent to abandon 
| | « ourſelves to immoderate affliction or to be offended at the 
. « Divinity, for not having thought fit to ſhare his immortality 
r « with us?“ 
n I Val. Max. I. ii. c. 6. m Strab. I. iv. p. 181. Lib. ii. c. 6. 
| * Eadem civitas ſeveritatis cuſtos acerrima eſt : nullum aditum in ſcenan 
if HRS mimis dando, quorum argumenta majore ex parte fiuprorum continent actus, ut talia 
. ſpectandi conſuetude etiam imitandi licentiam ſumat. 
; e 7 Etenim quid. attinet, aut humano dolori indulgeri, aut divins nnmini 1. 
| RIC vidiam fieri, quod immertalitatem ſuam nobiſcum partiri nolueret ? 
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Tacitus has a paſſage upon the city of Marſeilles highly 
in its praiſe ; it is in his life of Julius Agricola his father- in- 
law. After having ſpoken of the excellent education he had 
received from the care and tender affection of 4 Julia Procilla, 
his mother, a lady of extraordinary virtue, who made him 
paſs the moſt early years of his youth in the ſtudy of thoſe 
arts and ſcienees that ſuited his birth and age; he adds, What 
had preſerved him from the dangers and diſorders, to 
* which youth is generally expoſed, was, beſides his own 
„genius and diſpoſition, the good fortune, of having from 
his infancy the city of Marſeilles for his ſchool, in the 
manners of whoſe inhabitants the politeneſs of the Greeks, 
„and the ſimplicity and reſerve of the provinces were hap- 
« pily united.” Arcebat eum ab illecebris peccantium, præter 
thfius bonam integramque naturam, quid ſtatim paruulus 
fedem ac magiſtram ſtudiorum Maſfiliam habuerit, locum 
Greca comtate & provinciali parfumonua miſtum ac bene com- 
poſutum. 

From what I have ſaid may be ſeen, that Marſeilles was 
become a celebrated ſchool for politeneſs, wiſdom, and 
virtue, and, at the ſame time, for all arts and ſciences. Elo- 
quence, philoſophy, phyſic, mathematics, law, fabulous 
theology, and all kinds of literature, were publicly profeſſed 
there. This city produced the moſt ancient of the learned 
men of the Weſt, I mean Pytheas, an excellent geographer 
and aſtronomer, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, or indeed of Alexander the Great. 

They perſevered conſtantly in cultivating the arts and 
ſciences with equal ardour and ſucceſs. Strabo relates, that 
in his time (he lived in the reign of Auguſtus) the young no- 
bility of Rome went to Marſeilles for education; and he 
prefers that place to the city of Athens itſelf; which is 
laying a great deal. We have already ſeen, that it retained 
that privilege in the time of Tacitus the hiſtorian. 

The Marſeillians diſtinguiſhed themſelves no leis by the 
wiſdom of their government, than by their capacity and taſte 
tor learning. Cicero, in one of his orations, exceeding!y 


* Voſl. in Hiſtor. Gre. 
t Mater Julia Pracilla fit, rare caftitatis. 


Tacirtys in Agricol. e. iv. 


In hajus fon indulgentiagze 


educatus, per omnem honeſftar um artium culrum, pueritiam adol:ſcentiamgue tran 
ſegit. | 
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magnifies their manner of governing their republic. *, am 
* aſſured (ſays he) that not only in Greece, but all Other 
* nations, there is nothing comparable to the wiſe polity eſtah. 
* liſhed at Marſeilles. That city, ſo remote from the country, 
manners, and language of all other Greeks, ſituate in Gaul, 
* in the midſt of barbarous nations which ſurround it on all 
* ſides, is ſo prudently directed by the counſels of its elders, 
** that it is more eaſy to praiſe, than imitate, the wiſdom of its 


„government.“ 
They laid it down as a fundamental ? rule of their politics, 


from which they never departed, to adhere inviolably to the 
Romans, to whoſe manners their own were more conformable, 
than to thoſe of the Barbarians around them. Beſides which, 
their neighbourhood to the Ligurians, of whom they were 
equally enemies, could not but contribute to unite them by 
their common intereſts; that union enabling each party to 
make powerful diverſions on both ſides of the Alps. They 
accordingly rendered the Romans great ſervices at all times, 
and alſo received conſiderable aids from them upon many oc- 
caſions. 

Juſtin * relates a fact, which would be very much to the 
honour of the Marſeillians, if it were well confirmed. Having 
received advice, that the Gauls had taken and burnt Rome, 
they deplored that diſaſter of their allies, as much as if it, 
had happened to their own city. Nor did they confine them- 
ſelves to fruitleſs tears. Out of the gold and ſilver, either of 
the public or private perſons, they raiſed the ſum in which 
the Gauls had taxed the conquered, as the price of peace, and 
ſent it to Rome. The Romans, infinitely affected with fo 
noble an act of generoſity, granted Marſeilles the privilege of 
immunity, and the right of ſitting among the ſenators at the 
public ſhows. It is certain, that during the war with Han- 
nibal, Marſeilles aided the Romans with all manner of 
good offices ; the ill ſucceſſes which they experienced in the 


p Strab. I. iv. p. 180. q Juſtin. I. xliii. o. 5. r Liv. I. xxi. n. 20. 25. 
26. Lib. xxvi. n. 19. Lib. xxvii. n. 36. 

* Cujus ego civitatis diſciplinam atque gravitatem, non ſolum Græciæ, ſed haud 
ſeio an cunctis gentibus, anteponendam jure dicam : que tam procul a Græcorum on. 
nium regionibus, diſciplinis, lingudque diviſa, cum in ullimis terris cineta Gal= | 
lorum gentibus, barbarie fluctibus alluatur, fic optimatum confilio gubernatur, uu 
omnes ejus inſtituta laudare facilius paſſiut, quam æmulari. Orxat. pro Flach, | 
n. Ixili. | | 
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firſt years of the war, and which had deprived themof almoſt 
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5. all their allies, not being capable of ſhaking their fidelity in 
fab. the leaſt. 2 

ury, In the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, that city 
aul. obſerved a conduct which well denotes the wiſdom of its 
n all government. Cæſar, * againſt whom they had ſhut their gates, 
dens, cauſed the fifteen ſenators, who were in ſupreme authority, 
& boa to come to his camp, and repreſented to them, that he was 

ſorry the war ſhould begin by attacking their city ; that they 

litics, ought rather to ſubmit to the authority of all Italy, than to 
0 the abandon themſelves blindly to the deſires of one man; and 
nable, he added all the motives moſt capable of perſuading them. 
hich, After having made their report to the ſenate they returned 
. into the camp, and gave Cæſar this anſwer: * that they knew 
-m by the Roman people were divided into two parties: that it did 
arty to not belong to them to determine which had the right on their 

They ſide: that the two heads of thoſe parties were equally the 
times, protectors of their city; and at the ſame time its friends and 
ny oc- benefattors. That for this reaſon, obliged to expreſs their 

gratitude alike for both, it was incumbent upon them neither 

to the to aſſiſt, nor receive the one into their city or ports to the 
Having prejudice of the other. They * ſuffered a long ſiege, in 
Rome, which they ſhowed all poſhble valour ; but at length, the 
oif extreme neceſſity, to which they were reduced by the want 
- hom: of every thing, obliged them to ſurrender. However enraged 
- ther ol Cæſar was at ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, he could not refuſe to 
- which the ancient reputation of the city, the favour of ſaving it 
—— from being plundered, and of preſerving its citizens. 

with bo: | I ſhould have believed myſelf wanting in ſome meaſure to 
cilege of | the glory of the French nation, and to that of a city which 
in as the holds one of the higheſt ranks in the kingdom, if I had not 
i Han- | collected in this place part of thoſe favourable reports anti- 
inner of | quity makes of it. I hope the reader will pardon this digreſ- 
4 in the | ion; which beſides comes into my plan, and is part of the 
; Grecian hiſtory. | 
i. n. 20. 25+ | Vol. VII. R 

Ceſ. in Bel. Civ. l. 1. t Cf. in Bel. Civ. 1. ii. 

cie, ſed haud | * Intelligere ſe diviſum eſſe populum in partes duas: nue ſui judicit, neue 
ræcorum OMe | ſuarum virium diſcernere utra pars juftiorem habeat caufum : principes am earum 
cinta Gal- | eſſe partium Cn, Pompeium, & C. Ceſarem patronos civitatis.— Parivius eorum 
ubernatur, 1 | beneficiis parem ſe 2 voluntatem tribuere debere, & neutrum ej Contra 


pro Flaccs, alter um Juvare, aut urbe aut portubus recipere, 
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The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and ſome other 


countries, which I thought it neceſſary to treat in a ſeries, and 
without interruption, have made me ſuſpend thoſe of Mace. 
donia, Syria, and Egypt; to which it is now time to return. 


I ſhall begin with Macedonia. 


SECT, III. Andriſcus, who gave himſelf out for the ſon of 
Perſeus, makes himſelf maſter of Macedonia, and cauſes 
himſelf to be proclatmed king. The prætor Juventus attacks 
him, and is killed in the ballle with part of his army, Me. 
tellus, who ſucceeds him, retrieves that loſs. The uſurper is 
overthrown, laben, and fent to ome. A fecond and third 
uſurper are alſo defeated. 


IFTEEN or fixteen years“ after the defeat and death 

of Perſeus, Andriſcus of Adramytta, a city of Troas, in 
Aſia Minor, a perſon of the meaneſt birth, giving himſelf out 
for the ſon of Perſeus, took upon him the name of Philip, 
and entered Macedonia, in hopes of making the inhabitants 
of the country acknowledge him for their king. He had 
invented a ſtory in regard to his birth, which he reported 
wherever he paſſed, pretending that he was the ſon of Perſeus 
by a concubine, and that the prince his father had cauſed him 
to be ſecretly brought up at Adramytta, that in caſe of ill 
fortune in the war againſt the Romans, ſome ſhoot of the 
royal line might remain. That after the death of Perſeus, he 


had been nurtured and brought up at Adramytta, till he was 


twelve years of age, and that the perſon who paſſed for his 
father, finding himſelf at the point of death, had revealed the 


ſecret to his wite, and entruſted her with a writing, ſigned by | 
Perſeus with his own hand, which atteſted all that has been 


laid; which writing ſhe was to deliver to him (Philip) as ſoon 
as he ſhould attain to years of diſcretion. He added, that her 
huſband having conjured her abſolutely to conceal the affair 


till then, ſhe had been moſt faithful in keeping the ſecret, and 


had delivered that important writing to him at the appointed 
time; prefling him to quit the country, before the report 
ſhould reach the ears of Eumenes, the declared enemy of 


Perſevs, leſt he ſhould cauſe him to be put to death. He was 


: u E piton, Liy, I, Xlviii,-l, 
C. 14. 
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in hopes that he ſhould be believed upon his own word, and 


When he ſaw that all 


trius Soter, whole ſiſter Perſeus had eſpouled. That prince, 
who immediately perceived the fraud, cauſed him to be ſeized 
and ſent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended nobility, 
and had nothing in his mien or manners that exprefſed the 
prince, nh great notice was taken of him at Rome, and he was 
treated with great contempt, without much trouble to keep a 
ſtrict guard upon him, or to confine him cloſe. He took the 
advantage of the negligence of his guards, and made his eſcape 
from Rome. Having found means to raife a conſiderable 
army amongſt the Thracians, who entered into his views for 
the ſake of delivering themſelves by his means from the 
Roman yoke, he male himſelf mailer of Macedonia, either 
by conſent or force, and aſſumed the marks of the royal dig- 
nity. Not content with this firſt conqueſt, which had coſt 


him little, he attacked Theſſaly, and ſubjected a part of it to 
his obedience. 


The affair then began to ſcem more important to the Ro- 
mans. They elected Scipio Naſica to go thither, and appeaſe 
this tumult in its birth, deeming him well qualified for that 
commiſſion. He had, indeed, the art of managing men's 
minds, and of bringing them into his meaſures by perſuaſion ; ; 
and if he ſhould find it neceſſary to decide this affair by arms, 


he was very capable of forming a project with wiſdom, and 


executing it with valour. As ſoon as he arrived in Greece, 
and had been fully informed of the ſtate of affairs in Mace- 
donia and Theſlaly, he gave the ſenate advice of them; and, 
without loſs of time, vilited the cities of the allies, in order 
to the immediate raiſing of troops for the defence of Theſſaly. 
The Achæans, who continued at that time the moſt powerful 
people of Greece, ſupplied him with the greateſt number. 
forgetting paſt ſubjects of diſcontent. He preſently took 
trom the falſe Philip all the places he had poſſeſſed himſelf ot 
in Theſſaly, and drove him back into Macedonia. 

However, it was well known at Rome from Scipio's letters, 
that Macedonia had occaſion for a ſpeedy ſupport. The 
pretor, P. Juventius Thalna, had orders to repair thither as 
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ſoon as poſſible with an army, which he did without loſs of 
time. But looking upon Andriſcus as only a pageant king, 
he did not think it incumbent upon him to take any great 
precautions againſt him, and engaged precipitately in a battle, 
wherein he loſt his life, with part of his army; the reſt laving 
themſelves only by favour of the night. The victor, elate 
with this ſucceſs, and believing his authority ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, abandoned himſelf to his vicious inclinations 
without any moderation or reſerve: as if the being truly a 
king conſiſted in knowing no law nor rule of conduct, but 
his paſſions. He was covetous, proud, inſolent, and cruel. 
Nothing was ſeen every where but violence, confiſcations of 
eſtates, and murders. Taking the advantage of the terror 
occaſioned by the defeat of the Roman army, he ſoon reco- 
vered all he had loſt in Theſſaly. An embaſly ſent to him 
from the Carthaginians, who were at that time actually at war 
with the Romans, very much augmented his courage. | 

Q. Cæcilius Metellus, lately elected prætor, had ſucceeded 
Juventius. Andriſcus had reſolved to advance to meet him, 
but did not think it proper to remove far from the ſea, and 
halted at Pydna, where he fortified his camp. The Roman 
prætor ſoon followed him. The two armies were in view of 
each other, and ſkirmiſhed every day. Andriſcus gained an 
advantage ſufficiently conſiderable in a ſmall combat of the 
cavalry. Succels generally blinds and proves fatal to people 
ot little experience. Andriſcus, believing himſelf ſuperior 
to the Romans, ſent off a great detachment to defend his con- 
queſts in Theſſaly. This was a grols error; and Metellus, 
whoſe vigilance nothing eſcaped, did not fail to take the 
advantage of it. The army that remained in Macedonia was 
beat, and Andriſcus obliged to fly. He retired amongſt the 
Thracians, from whom he returned ſoon after with another 
army. He was ſo raſh as to hazard another battle, which 
was ſtill leſs ſucceſsful than the former. He had above five- 
and-twenty thouſand men killed in theſe two battles; and 
nothing was wanting to the Roman glory, but to ſeize An- 
diiſcus, who had taken reluge wuh a petty king of Thrace, 
to whoſe fidelity he had abandoned himſelf, But the Thra- 
cians did not ſtand much upon breach of faith, and made that 


the means to their intereſt. That prince delivered up his 


gueſt and ſluppliant into the hands of Mctellus, to avoid draw- 


* 
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ing upon himſelf the wrath and arms of the Romans: An- 
driſcus was ſent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who alſo called himſelf the ſon of 
Perſeus, and took upon him the name of Alexander, had the 
ſame fate with the firſt, except being ſeized by Metellus : he 
retired into Dardania, where he eſſectually concealed himſelf. 

It was at this time Macedonia was entirely ſubjected to the 
Romans, and reduced into a province. 

A third uſurper, ſome years after, appeared again, and ſet 
himſelf up as the ſon of Perſeus, under the name of Philip. 
His pretended royalty was but of ſhort duration. He was 
overcome, and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, afterward 
ſurnamed Scrofa, from having ſaid that he would diſperſe the 
enemy, ut Scrofa Porcos. | 


Srct. IV. Troubles in Achata; which declares war again/! 
the Lacedemontans. Metellus ſends deputies to Corinth to 

appeaſe thoſe troubles ; they are ill uſed and inſulted. Metellus, 
after having exhorted them neffectually to peace, gives them 
battle, and defeats them. The conſul Mummius ſucceeds hum, 
and after having gained a battle, takes Corimth, ſets it on fare, 
and entirely demoliſhes it. Greece is reduced into a Roman 
province. Various actions and death of Polybius, Triumphs 
of Metellus and Mummius. 


ETELLUS * after having pacified Macedonia, con- 

tinued there ſome time. Great commotions had ariſen 
amongſt the Achæans of the league, occaſioned by the teme. 
rity and avarice of thoſe who held the firſt oſſices. The 
reſolutions of their aſſemblies were no longer guided by 
reaſon, prudence, and equity, but by the intereſt and paſſions 
of the magiſtrates, and the blind caprice of an untrattable 
multitude, The Achzan league and Sparta had ſent ambal. 
ſadors to Rome, upon an affair about which they were 
divided. Damocritus, notwithſtanding, who was the ſupreme 
magiſtrate of the Achæans, had cauſed war to be declared 
agaluſt Sparta. Metellus had ſent to defire that hoſtilities 


* Pauſzn, in Achaic. p. 421—428. Polyb. Legat. cxliii. exliv. Id. in 
Excerpt, de Virt. & Vit. Pp. 181—189, Juſtin, I. XXXIiv. c. 1. Flor, i. ü. 
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might ceaſe till the arrival of the commiſſioners from Rome, 


who were appointed for terminating their differences. But 


neither he, nor Diæus, who ſucceeded him, paid any regard 
to that requeſt, Both of them entered Laconia with their 
troops, and laid waſte the country. 

The commiſſioners being arrived, the aſſembly was ſum- 
moned to Corinth; (Aurelius Oreſtes was at the head of the 
commiſhon.) The ſenate had given them orders to weaken 
the body of the league; and for that end, to ſeparate as many 
cities as they could from it. Oreſtes notified to the aſſembly 
the decree of the ſenate; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, 
Heraclea near mount Oeta, and Orchomenos of Arcadia, 
were ſecluded from the league, under pretence, that thoſe 
cities did not e compoſe a part of the body of tlie 
Achæans. When the deputies quitted the aſſembly, and re- 
ported this decree to the multitude, they grew furious, and 
fell upon all the Lacedæmonians they foand i in Corinth; tore 
thoſe out of the houſe of the commiſſioners who had taken 
refuge there; and would have treated themſelves no better, 
had they not eſcaped their violence by flight. 

Oreſtes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, gave 
an account of what had paſſed. The ſenate was highly in— 
:enſed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, with ſome other 
commiſſioners, into Achaia; but inſtructed them to complain 
with moderation, and only to exhort the Achæans not to give 


car to bad counſels, leſt by their imprudence they ſhould 


incur diſgrace with the Romans, a misfortune it was in their 
power to avoid, by puniſhing thoſe who had expoled them to 
it. Carthage was not yet taken, fo that it was neceſſary to 


act with cantion in regard to allies ſo powerkul as the. 


Achæans. The commiſhoners met on their way a deputy 
ſent by the ſeditious to Rome: they carried him back with 
them to Egium, where the diet of the nation had been ſum- 
moned to aſſemble. They ſpoke in it with great moderation 
and kindneſs. They did not let {lip a ſingle word in their 
diſcourſe concerning the ill treatment of the commiſſioners, 
or excuſed it better than the Achæans themſelves would have 


done; and were as reſerved in regard to the cities they had 


been tor leparating from the league. They confined them- 


ſelves to exhorting them not to aggravate their firſt fault, nor 


to irritate the Romans any further; and to leave Lacedæ- 
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monia in peace. Such moderate remonſtrances were ex- 
tremely agreeable to all the perſons of ſenſe in the aſſembly. 
But Diæus, Critolaus, and their faction, all choſen out of 


the vileſt, moſt impious, and moſt pernicious perſons in each 


city, blew up the flame of diſcord ; inſinuating that the lenity 
of the Romans proceeded only from the bad condition of their 
affairs in Africa, where they had been worſted in ſeveral 
engagements, and from the fear they were in, leſt the Achæan 
league ſhould declare againſt them. 

The commiſſioners, however, were treated with ſufficient 
deference. They were told that Thearidas ſhould be ſent to 
Rome; that they had only to repair to Tegæa,“ to treat there 
with the Lacedemonians, and to incline them to peace. 
They went thither accordingly, and perſuaded the Lacedæ-— 
monians to an accommodation with the Achæans, and to 
ſuſpend all hoſtilities, till new commiſſioners ſhould arrive 
from Rome to pacity all differences. But Critolaus's cabal 
took their meaſures in ſuch a manner, that nobody, except 
that magiſtrate, went to the congreſs, and he did not arrive 
there, till he was almoſt no longer expected. Conferences 
were held with the Lacedæmonians; but Critolaus would not 
come into any meaſures. He ſaid that he was not empowered 
to decide any thing without the conſent of the nation, and 
that he would report the affair in the general diet, which 
could not be ſummoned in leſs than {ix months. That bad 
ſtratagem, or rather breach of faith, exceedingly offended 
Julius. After having diſmiſſed the Lacedæmonians, he ſet 
out for Rome, where he deſcribed Critolaus as a violent and 
extravagant man. | 

The comnuſſioners were no ſooner out of Peloponneſus, 
than Critolaus ran from city to city during the whole winter, 
and ſummoned aſſemblies, under colour of communicating 
what had been ſaid to the Lacedæmonians in the conferences 
held at Tegæa, but, in fact, to vent invectives againſt the 
Romans, and to put an odious conſtruction upon all they had 
done, in order to inſpire the ſawe ſpirit of animolity and 
averſion, which he himſelf had againſt them; and he only 
ſucceeded too well. He, beſides, prohibited all judges from 
proſccuting and impriſoning any Achwan for debt, till the 


* A city on the banks of the Eurotas. 
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concluſion of the affair between the diet and Lacedæmon. 
By that means, whatever he ſaid had all the effect he deſired, 
and diſpoſed the multitude to receive ſuch orders as he 
thought fit to give them. Incapable of forming right judg- 
ments of the future, they ſuffered themſelves to be caught 
with the bait of the firſt advantage he propoſed to them. 
Metellus, having received advice in Macedonia of the 
troubles in Peloponneſus, deputed thither four Romans of 
diſtinction, who arrived at Corinth at the time the council 
was aſſembled there. They ſpoke in it with abundance of 
moderation; exhorting the Achæans not to draw upon them- 
ſelves, by imprudent raſhneſs and levity, the reſentment of 
the Romans. They were treated with contempt, and ignomi— 
niouſly turned out of the aſſembly. An innumerable crowd 
of workmen and artificers roſe about them, and inſulted 
them. All the cities of Achaia were at that time in a kind 


of delirium ; .but Corinth was far more frantic than the reſt, 


and abandoned to a kind of madneſs. They had been per- 
ſuaded that Rome intended to enſlave them all, and abſolutely 
to deſtroy the Achæan league. 

Critolaus ſecing with pleaſure that every thing ſucceeded 
to his wiſhes, harangued the multitude, enflamed them againſt 
the magiſtrates, who did not enter into his views ; flew out 
againſt the ambaſſadors themſelves, animated them againſt the 
Romans; and gave them to underſtand, that it was not with- 
out previous good meaſures he had undertaken to make head 
againſt the Romans ; that he had kings in his party, and that 
the republics were alſo ready to join it. By theſe ſeditious 
diſcourſes he prevailed to have war declared againſt the Lace- 
dæmonians, and, in conſequence, indirectly againſt the 
Romans. The ambaſſadors then ſeparated. One of them 


repaired to Lacedæmon, to obſerve the motions of the 


enemy ; another ſet out for Naupactus; and two waited the 
arrival of Metellus at Athens. 

The magiſtrate of the Bœotians, whoſe name was Pytheas, 
equally raſh and violent with Critolaus, entered into his mea— 
ſures, and engaged the Bœotians to join their arms with thoſe 
of the Achæans: they were diſcontented with a ſentence 
Rome had given againſt them. The city of Chalcis ſuſſered 
itſelf alſo to be drawn into their party. The Achzans, with 
ſuch feeble aids, believed themſelves in a condition to ſupport 
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all the weight of the Roman power; ſo much were they 


blinded by their rage and fury. 

The Romans had choſen Mummius for one of the conſuls, 
and charged him with the Achæan war. Metellus, to deprive 
him of the glory of terminating this war, ſent new ambaſ- 
ſadors to the Achzans, with promiſes that the Roman people 
ſhould forget all that had paſſed, and pardon their fanlts, if 
they would return to their duty, and conſent that certain 
cities, which had been propoſed before, ſhould be diſmem-— 
bered from the league. This propolal was rejected with 
diſdain. Upon which Metellus advanced with his troops 
againſt the rebels. 
Scarphæa 1 in Locris, and obtained a conſiderable victory over 
them, in which he took more than a thouſand priſoners. 
Critolaus diſappearcd in the battle, without its being known 
what became of him. It was ſuppoſed, that in the flight 
he had fallen into the marſhes, and been drowned. Dizus 
took upon him the command in his ſtead, gave liberty to the 
ſlaves, and armed all the Achæans and Arcadians capable of 
bearing arms. That body of troops amounted to fourtecn 
thouſand foot and ſix hundred horſe. He gave orders beſides 
for the raiſing of troops in every city. The exhauſted cities 


were in the utmoſt deſolation. Many private perſons, reduced 


to deſpair, laid violent hands upon themſelves: others 
abandoned an unhappy country, where they foreſaw their 


deſtruction was inevitable. Notwithſtanding the extremity 


of theſe misfortunes, they had no thoughts of taking the only 
meaſures that could prevent them. 1 hey deteſted the raſh- 
neſs of their chicks, and nevertheleſs came into their meaſures. 

Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell in with a 
thouſand Arcadians in Bœotia, near Cheronæa, who were 
endeavouring to return into their own country; theſe were 
all put to the ſword. From thence he marched with his 
victorious army to Thebes, which he found almoſt entirely 
deſerted. Moved with the deplorable condition of that city, 
he ordered that the temples and houſes ſhould be ſpared ; and 
that none of the inhabitants, cither in the city or country, 
ſhould be made priſoners or put to death. He excepted from 
that number Pytheas, the author of all their miſeries, who 


was brought to him, and put to death. From Thebes, after 


having taken Megara, the garriſon of which had retired upon 


He came up with them near the city of 
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his approach, he made his troops march to Corinth, where 
Dizus had ſhut himſelf up. He ſent thither three of the 
principal perſons of the league, who had taken refuge with 
him, to exhort the Achæans to return to their duty, and accept 
the conditions of peace offered them. Metellus ardently 
deſired to terminate the affair before the arrival of Mummius. 
The inhabitants on their ſide, were equally defirous of 
ſeeing a period of their misfortunes; but that was not in their 


power, the faction of Diæus diſpoſing of every thing. The 


deputies were thrown into priſon, and would have been put 
to death, if Diæus had not ſeen the multitude extremely 
enraged at the puniſhment he had inflicted upon Solicrates, 
who talked of ſurrendering to the Romans. The priſoners 
were therefore diſmiſſed. 

Things were in this condition when Mummius arrived. 
He had haſtened his march, from the fear of finding every 
thing pacified at his arrival; and leſt another ſhould have the 
glory of concluding this war. Metellus reſigned the com- 
mand to him, and returned into Macedonia. When Mum— 
mius had aſſembled all his troops, he advanced to the city, 
and encamped before it. A body of his advanced guard being 
negligent of duty upon their poſt, the beſieged made a fally, 
attacked them vigorouſly, killed many, and purſued the reſt 
almoſt to the entrance of their camp. This ſmall advantage 
very much encouraged the Achæans, and thereby proved 
fatal to them. Dizus offered the conſul battle. The latter, 
to augment his raſhneſs, kept his troops within the camp, as if 
tear prevented him from accepting it. The joy and pre- 
ſumption of the Achæans roſe to an inexpreſſible height. 
They advanced furiouſly with all their troops, having placed 
their wives and children upon the neighbouring eminences, 
to be ſpectators of the battle, and cauſed a great number of 
carriages to follow them, to be laden with the booty they 
ſhould take from the enemy; ſo fully did they aſſure them- 
ſelves of the victory. 

Never was there a more raſh or ill- founded confidence. 
The faction had removed from the ſervice and counſels all 
ſuch as were capable of commanding the troops, or con— 
dutling affairs, and had ſubſtituted others in their room, with- 
ont either talents or ability; in order to their being more 
ablolute mallers of the government, and ruling without op— 
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poſition. The chiefs, without military knowledge, valour, or 
experience, had no other merit than a blind and frantic rage. 
They had already committed an excels of folly in hazarding 
a battle, which was to decide their fate, without neceſlity, 
inſtead of thinking of a long and brave defence in ſo ſtrong 
a place as Corinth, and of obtaining good conditions by a 
vigorous reſiſtance, The battle was fought near“ Leucopetra, 
and the defile of the iſthmus. The conſul had poſted part 
of his horſe in an ambuſcade, which they quitted at a proper 
time, for charging the Achæan cavalry in flank; who, 
ſurpriſed by an unforeſeen attack, gave way immediately. 
The infantry made a little more reſiſtance ; but, as it was 
neither covered nor ſuſtained by the horſe, it was ſoon 
broke and put to flight. It Diæus had retired into the place, 
he might have held it ſome time, and obtained an honourable 
capitulation from Mummius, whoſe ſole aim was to put an 
end to the war. But abandoning himſelf to his deſpair, he 
rode full ſpeed to Megalopolis his country; and having 
entered his houſe, ſet fire to it, killed his wite to prevent her 
falling into the hands of the enemy, drank poiſon, and in 
that manner put an end to lus lite, worthy of the many 
crimes he had committed, 

After this defeat, the inhabitants loſt all hope of defend- 
ing themſelves. As they found they were without counſel, 
leaders, courage, or views, nobody had any thoughts of 
rallying the wrecks of the army, in order to make any 
turther reſiſtance, and oblige the victor to grant them ſome 
ſupportable conditions. So that all the Achæans who had 
retired into Corinth, and moſt of the citizens, quitted it the 
following night, to ſave themſelves where they could. The 
conſul having entered the city, abandoned it to be plundered 
by the ſoldiers. All the men who were left in it were put 
to the ſword, and the women and children fold; and after the 
ſtatues, paintings, and richeſt moveables, were removed, in 
order to their being carried to Rome, the houſes were ſet on 
fire, and the whole city continued univerſally in flames tor 


ſeveral days. From that time the Corinthian braſs became 


more famous than cver, though it had been in reputation 
long before. It is pretended, that the gold, ſilver, and brals, 


* This place is not known. 
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which was melted, and ran together in this conflagration, 
formed a new and precious metal. The walls were after. 
wards demoliſhed, and raſed to their very foundations. All 
this was executed by order of the ſenate, to puniſh the in. 
ſolence of the Corinthians, who had violated the law of na. 
tions in their treatment of the ambaſſadors ſent to them by 
Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruined, the ſame year Carthage was taken 
and deſtroyed by the Romans, nine hundred and fifty-two 
years after its foundation by Aletes the ſon of Hippotes, ſixth 
in deſcent from Hercules. It does not appear that they had 
any thoughts of raiſing new troops for the defence of the 
country, or ſummoned any aſſembly to deliberate upon the 
mealures 1t was neceſſary to take; nor that any one took 
upon him to propoſe any remedy for the public calamities, 
or endeavoured to appeale the Romans, by ſending deputies 


to implore their clemency. One would have thought from 


this general inactivity, that the Achæan league had been 
entirely buried in the ruins of Corinth; fo much had the 
dreadful deſtruction of that city alarmed, and univerſally 
diſmayed the people. 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the Achæans, 
were alſo puniſhed by the demoliſhing of their walls, and by 
being diſarmed. The ten commiſſioners ſent by the ſenate 
to regulate the affairs of Greece, in conjunction with the 


_ conſul, aboliſhed popular government in all the cities, and 


eſtabliſhed magiſtrates in them, who were to have a certain 
revenue out of the public funds, In other reſpetts, they 
were left in poſſeſſion of their laws and liberty. They 
aboliſhed al ſo all the general aſſemblies held by the Achæans, 
Bœotians, Phocæans, and other people of Greece; but they 
were re-eſtabliſhed ſoon after. 
reduced into a Roman province, called the province of 
Achaia; becauſe at the taking Corinth, the Achæans were 
the moſt powerful people of Greece; the Roman people 
lent a prætor thither every year to govern it. 

Rome, by deſtroying Corinth in this manner, thought pro- 


per to ſhow that example of ſeverity, in order to deter others, 


whom its too great clemency rendered bold, raſh, and pre- 


ſuming, from the hope they had of obtaining the Roman 


people's pardon for their faultss Beſides which, the 


Greece, from that time, was 
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advantageous ſituation of that city, where ſuch as revolted 
might canton themſelves, and make it a place of arms againſt 
the Romans, determined them to ruin it entirely. “ Cicero, 
who did not diſapprove of Carthage and Numantia being uſed 
in that manner, could have wiſhed that Corinth had been 
ſpared. 

The booty taken at Corinth was ſold, and conſiderable : 
ſums raiſed from it. Amongſt the paintings there was a piece ' 1 
drawn by the moſt celebrated f hand in Greece,“ repreſenting 2 "= 
Bacchus, the beauty of whichwas not known to the Romans, WEL | | 
who were at that time entirely ignorant in the polite arts. N 
Polybius, who was then in the country, as I ſhall ſoon +1 
obſerve, had the mortification to ſee that painting ſerve the . 
ſoldiers for a table to play at dice upon. It was adjudged to 4 
Attalus, in the ſale made of the booty, for ſix hundred - +l 
thouſand ſeſterces, that is, about three thouſand ſix hundred | 
and twenty-five pounds ſterling. Pliny mentions another 
picture of the ſame painter's, which the ſame Attalus pur. =. 
chaſed for an hundred talents, or an hundred thouſand Wl. 
crowns. That prince's riches were immenſe, and were be- 33 
come a proverb: Allalicis conditionibus. Nevertheleſs thoſe 1 
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ſums ſeem repugnant to probability. However it were, the pt 
conſul, ſurpriſed that the price of the painting in queſtion WH: 
ſhould rife ſo high, interpoſed his authority, and retained it „ 
contrary to public faith, and notwithſtanding the complaints ä {| 
of Attalus; becauſe he imagined there was ſome hidden 4 wn 
virtue in the piece, unknown to him. He Þ did not act in 1 ; 
. . . . . , 1+ 
that manner for his private intereſt, nor with the view of I 
. . . * » . . * * | 1 19 
appropriating it to himſell, as he ſent it to Rome, to be 1 
. . . . . . . | ml 1 
applied in adorning the city. In doing which, ſays Cicero, | 7 0M 
0 0 
in 
7 Strab. 1. viii. p. 381. Plin. 1. vii. c. 38. & l. xxxv. c. 4. & 10. ! 1 
* Majores naſtri Carihaginem & Numanttam frunditus ſiſtulerunt. Sed creda 1 1 of 
Mos ſecutos opportunitatem loci maxime, ne peofſet ali quando ad bellum faciendum 4 if . j 
teens ipſe adhortari, Cre. de Oftic. I. i. n. 35. l 
+ This painter was called Ariſtides. The picturem entioned here, was in | 15 9 þ 
ſuch eſtimation, that it was commonly ſaid, All paintings are nothing in com- 1 | 4, ſ 
pariſon to the Bacchus. THR! | 
T1014 1 
1 Neumquid Lucius Mummius copieſior, cum copioftſſimam urbem funditus | 1170 0 . 
Suftulifet * Iuliam ornare, quam domum, ſuam, maluit, Quanquam Talia ernata, Wl. 
domus ipſa mihi videtur arnatior. Laus ab/tinentia nm hominis eft ſlum, ſd 4 
etiam termporium Hahere queſtui remp. non moda turpe et, fed ſccleratum et. am FE 
S nefarivm, Cic, de Otfic. I. i. n. 76, 77, | 
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he adorned and embelliſhed his houſe much more eſlentially, 
than if he had placed that picture in it. The taking of the 
richeſt and moſt opulent city of Greece did not enrich him 
one farthing. Such noble diſintereſtedneſs was at that time 
common in Rome, and ſcemed leſs the virtue of private 
perſons, than of the age itſelf. To take the advantage of 
office and command tor enriching a man's felt, was not only 
ſhametul and infamous, but a criminal abuſe. The painting 
we ſpeak of, was ſet up in the temple of Ceres, whither 
the judges went to ſee it out of curioſity, as a maſter-piece 
of art, and it remained there till it was burnt with that 
temple. 

Mummius was a great warrior, and an excellent man, but 
had neither learning, .knowledge of arts, nor taſte for painting 
or ſculpture ; the merit of which he did not diſtinguith ; not 
believing there was any difference between picture and picture, 
or ſtatue and ſtatue, nor that the name of the great maſters 
in thoſe arts gave them their value. This he fully ex- 
plained upon the preſent occaſion. * He had ordered perſons 
to take care of tranſporting many of the paintings and ſtatues 
of the moſt excellent maſters to Rome. Never had loſs been 
ſo irreparable, as that of ſuch a depolite, conſiſting of the 
maſter- pieces of thoſe rare artiſts, who contributed, almoſt as 
much as the great captains, to the rendering of their age 
glorious to poſterity. Mummius, however, in recommend- 
ing the care of that precious collection to thoſe to whom he 
confided them, threatened them very ſeriouſly, that if the 
ſtatues, paintings, and other things, with which he charged 
them, ſhould be either loſt, or ſpoiled upon the way, he would 
oblige them to find others at their own coſt and charges. 

Were it not to be wiſhed, ſays an hiſtorian, who has pre- 
ſerved us this fact, that this happy ignorance {till ſubſiſted; 
and would not ſuch a groſſneſs be infinitely preferable, in 
regard to the public good, to the excceding delicacy of taſte 
of the preſent age for ſuch ſort of rarities? He ſpoke at a 


* Mummins tam rudis fuit, wt capta Corintho, cum maximorum artificum 
perfeFas manibus tabulas ac flatuas in Italiam portendas locaret, juberet predict 

conducentibus, fi eas perdidiſſent, nowas eas reddituras. Non tamen puto dubites, 
Vinici, quin magis pro repudlica fuerit, manere adhuc rudem Corinthiorum inteliectum 
quam in tantam ea intelligi; & quin hac prudentia illa imprudeutia decort Publics 
. ine . 
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time when that taſte for excellent paintings amongſt the 
magiſtrates, was the occaſion of their committing all manner 
of frauds and robberies in the provinces. 

I have faid that Polybius, on returning into Peloponneſus, 
had the affliction to ſee the deſtruction and burning of Corinth, 
and his country reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. If any * thing was capable of giving him conſola- 
tion in ſo mournful a conjuncture, it was the opportunity of 
defending the memory of Philopemen, his maſter in the 
ſcience of war. I have already obſerved, that a Roman, 
having taken it into his head to have the ſtatues, erected to 
that hero, taken down, had the imprudence to proſecute him 
criminally, as if he had been ſtill alive, and to accuſe him 
before Mummius, of having been an enemy to the Romans, 
and of having always oppoſed their deſigns to the utmoſt of 
his power. That acculation was extravagant, but had ſome 
colour in it, and was not entirely without foundation. Poly- 
bius boldly took upon him his defence. He repreſented 
Philopœmen as the greateſt captain Greece had produced 
in the latter times; that he might, perhaps, have carried his 
zeal for the liberty of his country a little too far; but that he 
had rendered the Roman people conſiderable ſervices upon 
ſeveral occaſions; as in their wars againſt Antiochus and the 
Aitolians. The commiſſioners, before whom he pleaded ſo 
noble a cauſe, moved with his reaſons, and ſtill more with 
his gratitude for his maſter, decreed, that the ſtatues of 
Philopeemen ſhould continue as they were in all places. 
Polybius, taking the advantage of Mummius's good diſpoſi— 
tion, demanded alſo the ſtatues of Aratus and Achæœus; which 
were granted him, though they had already been carried out 
ok Peloponneſus into. Acarnania. The Achwans were ſo 
charmed with the zeal Polybins had expreſſed upon this 
occaſion for the honour of the great men of his country, that 
they erected a ſtatue of marble to himſelf. 

He gave at the ſame time a proot of his diſintereſtedneſs, 
Which did him as much honour amongſt his citizens, as his 
defence of the memory of Philopemen. Alter the deſtruc- 
tion of Corinth, it was thought proper to puniſh the authors 
vt the inſult done to the Roman amballadors, and their eſtates 


* Polyb, in Excerpt. p. 190 192. 
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and effefts were ſold by auction. When thoſe of Diæui 
were put up, who had been the principal in that affront, ihe 
ten commiſſioners ordered the quæſtor who ſold them, to let 
Polybius take whatever he thought fit out of them, without 
taking any thing from him upon that account. He refuſed 
that offer, as advantageous as it appeared, and ſhould have 
thought himſelf in ſome meaſure an accomplice of that 
wretch's crimes, had he accepted any part of his fortune; 
beſide which, he believed it infamous to enrich himſelf out 
of the ſpoils of his fellow-citizen, He would not only accept 
nothing himſelf, but exhorted his friends not to deſire any 
thing of what had appertained to Diæus; and all that fol. 
lowed his example were extremely applauded. 

This action made the commiſhoners * conceive ſo high 
an eſteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving Greece, 
they deſired him to go to all the cities which had been lately 
conquered, and to accommodate their differences, till time 
had accuſtomed them to the change which had been made, 
and to the new laws preſcribed them. Polybius diſcharged 
that honourable commiſhon with ſo much goodnels, juſtice, 
and prudence, that no farther conteſts aroſe in Achaia, 
either in regard to the government in general, or the affairs 
of particulars. In gratitude for ſo great a benefit, ſtatues were 
erected to him in different places; upon the baſe of one of 
which was this inſcription; * That Greece had been guilty 
of no errors, if ſhe had hearkened from the firſt to the coun- 


ſels of Polybius ; but, that after her faults, he alone had been 


her deliverer.” 

Polybius, after having eſtabliſhed order and tranquillity m 
his country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, from whence 
he accompanied him to Numantia, at the ſiege of which 
he was preſent. When Scipio was dead, he returned into 
Greece; and having enjoyed there“ the eſteem, gratitude, 
and affection of his beloved citizens, he died at the age of 
fourſcore and two years, of a wound he received by a fall 
from his horle. | 

Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honoured with 
a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and Achaia, and fur- 
named Macedonicus. The falſe king, Andriſcus, was led 


2 Polyb. in Excerpt p. 199, &, b Lucian. in Macrob. p. 14% 
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before his chariot. Among the ſpoils, he cauſed what was 
called the troop of Alexander the Great, to be carried in the 
roceſſion. That prince, at the battle of the Granicus, 
baving loſt five-and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lylippus, 
the moſt excellent artiſt in that way, to make each of them 
an equeſtrian ſtatue, to which he added his own. Theſe 
ſtatues were ſet up in Dium, a city of Macedonia, Metellus 
cauſed them to be tranſported to Rome, and adorned lus tri- 
umph with them. 
Mummius obtained alſo the honour of a triumph, and, 
in conſequence of having conquered Achaia, was ſurnamed 
Achaicus. He exhibited a great number of ſtatues and 
paintings in his triumph, which were afterwards made the 
ornaments of the public buildings at Rome, and of ſeveral 
other cities of Italy; but not one of them entered the con- 
queror's own houſe, 


SECT. V. Reflections upon the cauſes of the grandeur, de- 
clenſion, and ruin of Greece. 


1 having ſeen the final ruin of Greece, which has 

ſupplied us through a ſeries of ſo many ages with ſuch 
fine examples of heroic virtues and memorable events, we 
may be admitted to return to the place from whence we 
began, and conſider, by way of abridgement, and at one 
view, the riſe, progreſs, and declenſion of the principal ſlates, 


that compoſe it. Their whole duration may be divided into 


four ages, 


The ſirſt and ſecond ages of Greece. 


I ſhall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the Greeks, nor 

the fabulous times before the Trojan war, which make the 
firſt age, and may be called the infancy of Greece. 

The ſecond age, which extends from the taking of Troy, 
to the reign of Darius I. king of Perſia, was in a manner its 
youth. In thoſe early years it formed, fortified, and pre- 
pared it{elF for thoſe great things it was afterwards to act, 
and laid the foundations of that power and glory, which at 
length roſe ſo high, and became the admiration of all future 
ages, 
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The Greeks, as Monſicur © Boſſuet obſerves, who had 
naturally abundance of wit, had been cultivated by kings and 
colonies which came from Egypt, who ſettling in ſeveral 
parts of the country, ſpread univerſally the excellent polity 
of the Egyptians. It was from them they learned the exerciſes 
of the body, wreſtling, the horſe, foot, andchariot races, and 
the other combats, which they carried to their higheſt perfec. 
tion, in effett of the glorious crowns given to the victors in 


the Olympic games. But the beſt thing taught them by 


the Egyptians, was to be docile and obedient, and to ſuffer 


themſelves to be formed by laws for the good of the public. 
They were not private perſons, who regard nothing but their 
own intereſts and concerns, and have no ſenſe of the calami- 
ties of the ſtate, but as they ſuffer themſelves, or as the re- 


pole of their own family is involved in them: the Greeks 


were taught to conſider themſelves and their families as part 
of a greater body, which was that of the ſtate. The fathers 


brought up their children in this opinion; and the children. 


were taught from their cradle, to look upon their country 
as their common mother, to whom they more ſtrictly ap- 
pertained than to their parents. 


The Greeks, inſtituted thus by degrees, believed they were 
capable of governing for themſelyes, and moſt of the cities 


formed themſelves into republics, under different forms of 
government, which had all of them liberty for their vital 
principle; but that liberty was wiſe, reaſonable, and ſub- 


ſervient to laws. The advantage of this government was, that 


the citizens loved their country the better from tranſatting 
their affairs in common, and from being all equally capable of 
its honours and dignities. Beſides this, the condition of 


private perſons, to which all returned when they quitted em- 


ptoyments, prevented them from abuſing an authority, of 


which they might ſoon be deprived ; whereas power often 
becomes havghty, unjuſt, and oppreſſive, when under no 


reſtraints, and when it is to have a long or continual du- 


The love of labour removed the vices and paſſions, 


which generally occafion the ruin of ſtates. They led a la- 


borious and buſy life, intent upon the cultivation of lands and 
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of arts, and not excluding the huſbandman or the artiſt from 
the firſt dignities of the ſtate; preſerving between all the 
citizens and members of the ſtate a great equality, void of 
pomp, luxury, or oſtentation. He who had commanded the 
army for one year, fought the next in the rank of a private 
officer, and was not aſhamed of the moſt common functions 
either in the armies by land or ſea. | 

The reigning character in all the cities of Greece, was a 
particular affection for poverty, the mean of fortune, ſim- 
plicity in buildings, moveables, dreſs, equipage, domeſtics, 
and table. It is ſurprizing to conſider the {mall retributions 
with which they were ſatisfied for their application in gon 
employments, and ſervices rendered the ſtate. 

What might not be expected from a people formed,in this 
manner, educated and nurtured in theſe principles, and 
indued from their earlieſt infancy with maxims ſo proper to 
exalt the ſoul, and to inſpire it with great and noble ſen- 
timents? The effects exceeded all idea, and all hope that 
could poſhbly have been conceived of them. 


The third age of Greece, 


We now come to the glorious times of Greece, which 
have been, and will for ever be, the admiration of all ages. 
The merit and virtue of the Greeks, ſhut up within the ſame 
compaſs of their cities, had but faintly dawned, and ſhone 
with but a feeble ray till this age. To produce and place 
them in their full light, ſome great and important occaſion 
was. neceſſary, wherein Greece, attacked by a formidable 
enemy, and expoſed to. extreme dangers, was compelled in 
lome meaſure to quit her home, and to ſhew herſelf abroad 
in open day ſuch as ſhe was. And this was ſupplied by the 
Perſians in their invaſions of Greece, firſt under Darius, and 
afterwards under Xerxes. All Aſia, armed with the whole 
torce of the Eaſt, overflowed on a ſudden, like an impetuous 
torrent, and came pouring with innumerable troops, both by 
ſea and land, againſt a little ſpot of Greece, which ſeemed 
under the neceſſity of being entirely ſwallowed up and over- 
whelmed at the firſt ſhock. Two {mall cities however, Sparta 
and Athens, not only reſiſt thoſe formidable armies, but attack, 
defeat, purſue, and deſtroy the greateſt part of them. Let 


the reader call to mind, which is all I have here in view, 
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the prodigies of valour and fortitude, which ſhone out at that 
time, and continued to do fo long after on like occaſions, 
To what were the Greeks indebted for ſuch aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſſes, ſo much above all probability, unleſs to the prin. 
ciples I have mentioned, which were profoundly engraven 
in their hearts by education, example, and practice; and 
were become by long habit a ſecond nature in them? 

Thoſe principles, we cannot repeat it too often, were the 
love of poverty, contempt of riches, diſregard of ſelf-intereſt, 
attention to the public good, defire of glory, love of their 
country; but above all, ſuch a zeal for liberty, which no 
danger was capable of intimidating, and ſuch an irrecon- 
cileable abhorrence for whoever conceived the leaſt thought 
againft it, as united their counſels, and put an end to all 
diſſenſion and diſcord in a moment. 

There was ſome difference between the republics as to 
authority and power, but none in regard to liberty; on that 
fide they were perfectly equal. The ſtates of ancient Greece 
were exempt from that ambition which occaſions ſo many 

wars in monarchies, and had no thoughts of aggrandiling them- 
ſelves, or of making conqueſts, at the expence of each other, 
They confined themſelves to the cultivation, improvement, 
and defence of, but did not endeavour to uſurp any thing 
from, their neighbours. The weaker cities, in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of their territory, did not apprehend invaſion from 
the more powerful. This occaſioned ſuch a multitude of 
Cities, republics, and ſtates ot Greece, wluch ſubſiſted to the 
lateſt times in a perfect independence, retaining their own 
forms of government, with the laws, cuſtoms, and uſages 
derived from their forefathers. 

When we examine with ſome attention the conduct of 
theſe people, either at home or abroad, their aſſemblies, de- 
liberations, and motives for the reſolutions they take, we 
cannot ſufficiently admire the wifdom of their government; 
and we are tempted to demand of ourſelves, from whence 
could ariſe this greatneſs of ſoul in the burghers of Sparta and 
Athens; whence theſe noble ſentiments, this conſummate 
wiſdom in politics, this profound and univerſal knowledge 
in the art of war; whether for the invention and conftruction 
of machines for the attack and defence of places, or for the 
drawing up and diſpoſing all the motions of an army in battle; 
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add to this, that ſupreme ability in maritime affairs, which 
always rendered their fleets victorious, which ſo gloriouſly 
acquired them the empire of the ſea, and obliged the Perſians 
to renounce it for ever by a ſolemn treaty ? 

We ſee here a remarkable difference between the Greeks 
and Romans. The latter, immediately after their conqueſts, 
ſuſfered themſelves to be corrupted by pride and luxury. 
After Antiochus had ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, Aſia, ſub- 
dued by their victorious arms, conquered its conquerors by 
riches and voluptuouſneſs; and that change of manners was 
very ſudden and rapid, eſpecially after Carthage, the haughty 
rival of Rome, was deſtroyed. It was not ſo with the Greeks, 
Nothing was more exalted than the victories they had gained 
over the Perſians; nothing more ſoothing than the glory 
they had acquired by their great and illuſtrious exploits. Af. 
ter {o glorious a period, the Greeks long perſevered in the ſame 
love of ſimplicity, frugality, and poverty; the ſame remote- 
neſs from pomp and luxury ; the ſame zeal and ardour for the 
defence of their liberty and the preſervation of their ancient 
manners. It is well known how much the iſlands and pro- 
vinces of Aſia Minor, over which the Greeks ſo often tri. 
umphed, were abandoned to effeminate pleaſures and luxury : 
they, however, never ſuffered themſelves to be infected b 
that contagious ſoftneſs, and conſtantly preſerved themſelves 
from the vices of conquered people. It 1s true, they did 
not make thoſe countries provinces, but their commerce 
and example alone might have proved very dangerous to them. 


The introduction of gold and filver into Sparta, from 


whence they were baniſhed under ſevere penalties, did not 
happen till about fourſcore years after the battle of Sala- 
min, and the ancient ſimplicity of manners ſubſiſted very 


long afterwards, notwithſtanding that violation of the laws of 


Lycurgus. As much may be ſaid of the reſt of Greece; 
which did not gr ow weak and degenerate, but {lowly 1 by 
degrees. This is what it remains to ſhew. 


The fourth age of Greece. 


The principal cauſe of the weakening and declenſion of 
the Greeks was the diſunion which rofe up amongſt them- 
ſelves, The Perſians, who had found them invincible on 
the ſide of arms, as long as their union ſuhſiſted, applied their 
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whole attention and policy in ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord 
amongſt them, For that reaſon they employed their gold 
and ſilver, which ſucceeded much better than their ſteel and 
arms had done before. The Greeks, attacked inviſibly in this 
manner by bribes ſecretly conveyed into the hands of thoſe 
who had the greateſt ſhare in their governments, were di. 
vided by domeſtic jealouſies, and turned their victorious arms 
againſt themſelves, which had rendered them ſuperior to 
their enemies. 

Their decline of power from theſe cauſes gave Philip 
and Alexander opportunity to ſubject them. Thoſe princes, 
to accuſtom them to ſervitude the more agreeable, coloured 
their deſign with avenging them upon their ancient enemies, 
The Greeks gave blindly into that groſs ſnare, which gave 
the mortal blow to their liberty. Their avengers became 
more fatal to them than their enemies. The yoke impoſed 
on them by the hands which had conquered the univerſe, 
could never be removed; thoſe little ſtates were no longer in 
a condition to ſhake it off. Greece, from time to time, ani. 
mated by the remembrance of its ancient glory, rouzed from 
its lethargy, and made ſome attempts to re-inſtate itſelf in 
its ancient condition; but thoſe efforts were ill concerted, 
and as ill ſuſtained by its expiring liberty, and tended only 
to augment its ſlavery; becauſe the protectors, whom it 


called in to its aid, ſoon made themſelves its maſters. So 


that all it did was to change its fetters, and to make them 
the heavier. | | | 


The Romans at length totally ſubjected it; but it was by | 


degrees, and with abundance of artifice. As they con- 
tinually puſhed on their conqueſts from province to province, 
they perceived, that they ſhould find a barrier to their am- 


bitious projects in Macedonia, formidable by its neighbour. | 


hood, advantageous ſituation, reputation in arms, and very 
powerful in itſelf, and by its allies. The Romans artfully 
applied to the ſmall ſtates of Greece, from whom they had 
leſs to fear, and endeavoured to gain them by the attractive 
charms of liberty, which was their darling paſſion, and of 
which they knew how to awaken in them their ancient idea, 
After having with great addreſs made uſe of the Greeks to 
reduce and deſtroy the Macedonian power, they ſubjetted al 
thole ſtates one after another, under various pretexts. Greece 


ample opened ſchools which beame very famous. 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 


was thus ſwallowed up at laſt in the Roman empire, and 
became a province of it BREED the name of Achaia. 

It did not loſe with its power © that ardent paſſion for liberty, 
which was its peculiar character. The Romans, when they 
reduced it into a province, reſerved to the people almoſt all 
their privileges; and Sylla, © who puniſhed them ſo cruelly 
ſixty years after, for having favoured the arms of Mithridates, 
did not abridge thoſe of their liberty who eſcaped his ven- 
geance. In the civil wars of Italy, the Athenians were ſeen 
to eſpouſe with warmth the party of Pompey, * who fought 
for the republic. Julius Cæſar revenged himſelt upon 
them no otherwiſe than by declaring, that he pardoned them 
out of conſideration for their anceſtors. But, after Cæſar 
was killed, their inclination for liberty made them forget 
his clemency. They eretted ſtatues to Brutus and Caſſius 
near thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the ancient deli- 
verers of Athens, and did not take them down till ſolicited 


by Anthony, when become their friend, benefactor, and 


magiſtrate. 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, they 
fill retained another ſovereignty, which the Romans could 
not take from them, and to which themſelves were obliged to 
pay homage. Athens continued always the metropolis of 
the ſciences, the ſchool of polite arts, and the center and 
ſtandard of refined taſte in all the productions of the mind. 
Several cities, as Byzantium, Cæſarea, Alexandria, Epheſus, 
and Rhodes, ſhared that glory with Athens, and by its ex- 
Rome, all 
haughty as ſhe was, acknowledged this glorious empire. 
She ſent her moſt illuſtrious citizens to be finiſhed and re- 
fined in Greece. They were inſtrufted there in all the 
parts of ſound philoſophy, the knowledge of mathematics, 
the ſcience of natural things, the rules of manners and duties, 
the art of reaſoning with juſtice and method: All the trea- 
lures of eloquence were imbibed there, and the method 
taught of treating the greateſt ſubjects with aper, force, 
elegance, and perſpicuity. 

A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, conceived 


4 Strab. 1. ix. e Plut. in Sylla. - f Dicd. 1. xliii. p. 191. 
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he wanted ſomething, and did not bluſh to become the dif. 
ciple of the great maſters Greece then produced. Pompey, 
in the midſt of his glorious conqueſts, did not think it a dif. 
honour to him, in paſſing Rhodes, to hear the celebrated phi. 
loſophers, who taught there with great reputation, and to make 
himſelf in ſome meaſure their diſciple. 

Nothing ſhews better the reſpect retained for the ancient 
reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny © the younger, 
He writes in this manner to Maximus appointed governor 
of that province by Trajan: © Call to mind, my dear Max- 
„ 1mus, that you are going into Achaia, the true Greece, the 
e ſame Greece where learning and the polite arts had their 
birth; where even agriculture was invented, according to 
the common opinion. Remember, that you are ſent to go. 
« yern free cities and free men, if ever any ſuch there were; 
+ who by their virtues, actions, alliances, treaties, and re- 
* ligion, have known how to preſerve the liberty they 
* received from nature. Revere the gods their founders; re- 
* ſpe& their heroes, the ancient glory of their nation, and 


« the ſacred antiquity of their cities, the dignity, great 


*© exploits, and even fables and vanity of that people. Re- 
© member, it is from thoſe ſources that we have derived 
« our law; that we did not impoſe our laws upon them, 
after we had conquered them, but that they gave us theirs 
* at our requeſt, before they were acquainted with the 
power of our arms. Ina word, 1t 1s to Athens you are 


going; it is at Lacedæmon you are to command. It would 


be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them of that faint 
« 1mage, that ſhadow Which they retain of their ancient 
„liberty.“ 

Whilſt che Roman empire was declining, that empire of 
genius, of the mind, always ſupported itſelf, without partici- 
pating in the revolutions of the other. Greece was reſorted 


to for education and improvement from all parts of the world. 


In the fourth and fifth centuries, thoſe great lights of the 
church, St. Bazil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Johannes 
Chryſoſtom, went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their ſource, 
all the profane ſciences. The emperors themſelves, * who 
could not go to Greece, brought Greece in a manner home 


"8 Lib. Vil. 6. $6. 
Pit. Antenius, NI. Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Sc. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


to them, by receiving the moſt celebrated philoſophers into 
their palaces, in order to their being intruſted with the educa- 
tion of their children, and to improve themſelves by their 
inſtructions. Marcus Aurelius, even whilſt he was emperor, 
went to hear the philoſophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to 
take leſſons from them as a common diſciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece had 
impoſed its laws on Egypt, and the whole Eaſt, from whence 
ſhe had expelled barbariſm, and introduced a taſte for the arts 
and ſciences in its room; obliging, by a kind of right of con- 
queſt, all thoſe nations to receive her language and adopt her 
cuſtoms : A teſtimonial highly for the glory of a people, and 
which argues a much more illuſtrious ſuperiority, than that 
not founded in merit, but ſolely upon the force of arms. 
Plutarch obſerves ſomewhere, that no Greek ever thonght of 
learning Latin, and that a Roman who did not underſtand 
Greek, was in no great eſtimation. 


ARTICLE III. 


I. ſeems, that after the ſubjection of Macedonia and Greece 

to the Romans, our hiſtory, confined for the future to two 
principal kingdoms, thoſe of Egypt and Syria, ſhould become 
more clear and intelligible than ever. I am, however, 
obliged to own, that it will be more obſcure and perplexed 
than it has been hitherto, eſpecially in regard to the kingdom 
of Syria, in which ſeveral kings not only ſucceed one another 
in a ſhort ſpace, but ſometimes reign jointly, and, at the fame 
time, to the number of three or four, which occaſions a con- 
fuſion difficult to unravel, and from which I find it hard to 
extricate myſelf. This induces me to prefix in this place the 
names, ſucceſſion, and duration of the reigns of the kings of 
Egypt and Syria. This ſmall chronological abridgment may 
contribute to caſt ſome light upon facts, which are exceedingly 
complex, and ſerve as a clue to guide the reader in a kind of 


labyrinth, where the moit clcar-ſighted will have occaſion for 


aſſiſtance, It enlarges the work a little, but it may be paſſed 
over, and recourſe be only had to it, when it is neceſſary to 
be ſet right: I inſert it here only with that view. 
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This third article contains the ſpace of an hundred years 
for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year of Ptolemy 
Philometor, to the expulſion of Ptolemy Auletes from the 
throne ; that is, from the year of the world three thouſand 
eight ated and forty-five, to three thouſand nine hundred 
and forty-ſix. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the ſame article contains alſo 
almoſt the ſpace of an hundred years from Antiochus Eupator 
to Antiochus Aſiaticus, under whom Syria became a province 
of the Roman empire; that is, from the year of the world 
three thouſand eight hundred and forty, to the year three 
thouſand nine hundred and thirty-nine, 
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SECT. 1. A chronological abridgement of the hiſtory of the kings 


A.M. KINCS or EGyPrT. 


824. ProLteMy PnILoMETOR He reigned ſomething 
more than thirty-four years. This article contains only 
fourteen years of his reign. 

Differences between Philometor and his brother 
Evergetes, or Phyſcon. 


3839. ProLEMy EVERGETES, otherwiſe called Phyſcon, 
brother of Philometor, aſcends the throne, and mar- 
ries Cleopatra, Philomctor's wife. 


ALEX ANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


of Egypt and Syria, as mentioned in the third arlicle, 


KINGS OF SYRIA, 


AN Tlochus EUPATOR, aged nine years, ſucceeds 
his father Antiochus Epiphanes. He reigns only two 
years. 

DEMETRIUS SOTER, fon of Seleucus Philopater, 
having eſcaped from Rome, aſcends the throne. 
Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving him- 
ſelf out for the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, ſeizes 
the throne of Syria, He is ſupported by the Ro- 
mans. | 

Demetrius 1s killed in a battle. He had reigned 
twelve years. | | 

ALEXANDER BALA. He reigns almoſt five years. 
Ptolemæus Philometor declares againſt him in favour 
of Demetrius Nicator, ſon of Demetrius Soter. 


DEMuETRIVUS NICATOR. 
ANTlochus THreos, 


ſon of Bala, ſupported 
by Tryphon, ſeiſes part 
of the kingdom. 
DiropoTEs TRYPHON, 
after having got rid of 
his pupil Antiochus, 
aſcends the throne. 


Demetrins marches a- 
gainſt the Parthians, who 
take him priſoner, and 


confine him. He had 
reigned ſeven years. | 


A.M. 


3849. 


3842. 


385 1. 


3859. 


389 · 
3800. 


3861. 


3863. 
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A.M.  __ Kincs or EcyrrT. 


9874. Phyſcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and marries her 
daughter, named alſo Cleopatra. 
Hle is reduced to fly. The Alexandrians reſtore the 
government to Cleopatra his firſt wife. | 
3877. Phyſcon re- aſcends the throne. 


3887. Death of Phyſcon. He had reigned twenty-nine' 


years. 


rei; 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


K1NGs OF SYRIA. 


Demetrius Nicator 
reigns again in Syria. 


Demetrius 1s killed by 
Zebina. 

Cleopatra wife of De- 
metrius, retains part of the 
kingdom after his death. 

SELEUCUS V. eldeſt fon 
of Demetrius, 1s declared 
king, and ſoon after killed 
by Cleopatra. 


ANTIOchus GRyYPvUs, 


his younger brother, is 


placed on the throne by 
Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra deſigns to 
poiſon Grypus, and is 
poiſoned herſelf, 


| 


ANTIOCHUS SIDE- 
TES,: brother of Deme- 
trius, after having over- 
thrown Tryphon, and 
put him to death, is de- 
clared king. Cleopatra, 
Demetrius's wife, mar- 
ries him. 


Antiochus Sidetes 
marches againſt the Par- 


thians. 


A. M. 


3864. 


3873. 


The Parthians ſend 3874. 


back Demetrius into 
Syria. Antiochus is 
lain. 


ALEXANDER ZEBINA, 3877. 


ſupported by Phyſcon, 
expels Demetrius from 
the throne, who is killed 
ſoon after. 


3881. 


Zebina is overthrown 3882. 


by Grypus and dies ſoon 


alter. 


3884. 
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2887. ProrEux LatyyRUs, or SOTER, ſucceeds Phyſ. 
con. 
Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to repudiate 
Cleopatra his eldeſt ſiſter, and marry Selena his 
youngeſt ſiſter. | 
Cleopatra gives the kingdom of Cyprus to Alex. 
ander her youngeſt ſon, 


3897. Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from Egypt: He had 
reigned ten years. She ſets his younger brother 
Alexander upon the throne. 

3903. She gives her daughter Selena, whom ſhe had taken 
from Lathyrus, in marriage to Antiochus Grypus: 


ye 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


KINGS OF SYRIA. 


|—ANTIOCHUS THE Cy- 3890. 
ZICENIAN, ſon of Cleo- 
patra and Antiochus Si- 
detes, takes arms againit 
Grypus. 

Cleopatra, whom La- 
thyrus had been obliged 
to repudiate, marries the 
Cyzicenian. She is killed 
by the order of Tryphe- 
na wile of Grypus. 

The Cyzicenian gains 
a victory over Grypus, 
and drives him out of 
Syria. 

The two brothers are 

reconciled, and divide the 
empire of Syria. 

Cleopatra gives her 
daughter Seicna to An- 
tiochus Grypus. 


3891. 


3892. 


Srypus is reconciled 
with his brother the 
Cyzicenian. 


3893. 


3903. 


Death of Grypus. He had reigned twenty-ſeven 


years, 
SELEUCUS his ſon ſucceeds him 


3907. 


Antiochus the Cyzi- 
cenian is overthrown, 
and put to death. 


Vol. VII. 2X. op 


3910. 
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3915 
3916. 
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KINCS os Ecver. 


Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra. 

Alexander is expelled himſelf: he had reigned 
nineteen years. He died ſoon after. LATUVYRVs is 
recalled. 
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Seleuchus is overthrown ANTIOCHUS EUSEBES, 3911. 
by Euſebes, and burnt in ſon of the Cyzicenian, 
Mopſueſtia. cauſes himſelf to be de- 


clared king. 

EulebesmarriesSelena 

widow of Grypus. 

AxNTIOCHUS XI. bro- 3912, 
ther of Scleuchus, and 
ſecond fon of Grypus, al- 

ſumes the diadem, and is 


killed by Euſebes. 


Pulli, Ins brother, 3913s 
third ſon of Grypus, ſuc— | 


ceeds him. 


DEMETRIUS EUCHA- 3914- 
RES, fourth ſon of Gry- | | 
pus, 1s eſtabliſhed upon 


the throne at Damaſcus, 


| by the aſſiſtance of La- ' 1 
thyrus. ; | 
Euſebes, overthrown 3916. þ 'Þ 

by Philip and Demetrius, 0 

takes refuge amongſt the . if | 

Parthians. 155 

He is re-eſtabliſhed 3918. 9 

upon the throne by their i +4 

means. #71; 


Demetrius, having been 
taken by the Parthians, 
ANxTlochus DIONYSIUS, 
hith ſon of Grypus, is 
placed upon the throne of 
Damaſcus, and is killed 
the following year, | 
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A.M. KINGS OF EGYPT. 


3923. Death of Lathyrus. 

ALEXANDER II. ſon of Alexander I. under Sylla's 
protection, is choſen king. He marries Cleopatra, 
called otherwiſe Berenice, and kills her ſeyenteen days 
after, He reigned fifteen years, 


The Alexandrians expel Alexander. 
3939. ProLEMy AULETES, baſtard ſon of Lathyrus, is 
placed upon the throne, 


7 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


KINCS OF SYRIA. 


The Syrians, weary of 
ſo many diviſions and re- 
volutions, elect TIGRA“ 
NES KING OF ARMENIA. 
He reigns by a viceroy 
fourteen years. 


Tigranes recalls Me- 
gadates his viceroy from 
Syria, who commanded 
there fourteen years in his 


names. 


Euſebes takes refuge 9923. 


in Cilicia, where he re- 
mains concealed. 
Selena his wife,retains 


part of Pheœnicia and 
Cceloſyria, and gives her 


two ſons a good educa- 
tion. 


Syria, being unpro- 3933. 


vided with troops, AN- 
TIOCHUS ASIATICUS, 
ſon of Antiochus Eu— 
ſebes, takes poſſeſſion of 
ſome part of the country, 
and reigns there during 
four years, 


Pompey deprives An- 
tiochus Aſiaticus of his 
dominions, and reduces 
Syria into a province of 
the Roman empire. The 
houſe of the Seleucides 
is extinct with him. 
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SEcT. II. Antiochus Eupator, aged nineteen, ſucceeds his father 


A. Mz 
3840, 
Ant. Jo Co 
164. 


Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria. Demetrius, 
who had been long an hoſtage at Rome, demands in vain to 
return to Syria. Celebrated victories of Judas Maccabeus 
againſt the generals of the king of Syria, and the king him 
felf in perſon. Long differences between the two Plolemies, 
brothers, and ſings of Egypt, terminated at length by an 


happy peace, 


WI have long loſt ſight of the “ hiſtory of the kings of 
ria, and that of the kings of Egypt, which have 
generally no ſmall connection with each other. I am now 
going to reſume the thread of them, which will not be inter- 
rupted any more. | 
Antiochus, ſurnamed Eupator, aged only nineteen ſuc- 
ceeded his father Antiochus Epiphanes, in the kingdom of 
Syria. The latter, at his death, ſent for Philip his favourite, 
who had been brought up with him. Ee gave him the 
regency of the kingdom during his ſon's minority, and put 
his crown, ſignet, and all other marks of the royal dignity, 
into his hands; recommending to him above all things, to 


employ his whole care in educating his ſon in ſuch a manner, 


as was moſt proper to inſtruct him in the art of reigning. 

Philip on his arrival at Antioch, found that another had 
uſurped the employment, which the late king had confided to 
him. Lyſias, upon the firſt advice of the. death of Epiphanes, 
had placed his ſon Antiochus upon the throne, whoſe go- 
vernour he was, and had taken upon himſelf, with the 
guardianſhip, the reins of the government without any regard 
to the king's regulation at his death. Philip knew well that 
he was not at that time in a condition to diſpute it with him, 
and retired into Egypt in hopes of finding, at that court, the 
aſſiſtance he wanted for the repoſſeſſion of his right, and the 
expulſion of the uſurper. 


i Appian. in Syr. p. 117. 1 Maccab. vi. 17. 2 Naccab. ix. 29. & x. 10—13- 


Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 14. 


It is treated laſt towards the end of Book XVIII. Article II. Sect. II. 


and 111. 
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Much about the ſame time Ptolemy Macron, governour of 
Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, from the enemy he had been till 
then to the Jews, became on a ſudden their friend; moved, 
as the ſcripture ſays, with the crying injuſtice which had been 
committed in regaid to them. He put a ſtop to the rigour 
of the perſecution againſt them, and employed his whole 
credit to obtain a peace for them. By this condutt he gave 
his enemies occaſion to hurt him. They prejudiced the 
king againſt him, by repreſenting him perpetually as a traitor ; 
bceauſe he had in reality betrayed the intereſts of his firſt 
maſter, Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, who had in— 
truſted him with the government of the 1ſ]Jand of Cyprus, and 
had given up that iſland to Antiochus Epiphanes, upon 
entering into his ſervice, For, how advantageous ſoever the 
treaſon might be, the traitor, as is uſual, was hated. At 
length, they did ſo much by their clamours and cabals, that 
he was deprived of his goverument which was given to 
Lyſias; no other poſt or penſion being conferred on him to 
ſupport his dignity. He had not force of mind enough to 


bear his downfall, and poiſoned himſelf; an end he had well 
deſerved for his treaſor and ſhare in the cruel perſecution 


of the Jews. 

Judas Maccabzeus * at this time ſignalized his valour by 
ſeveral conſiderable vittories over the enemies of the people 
of Gop, who continually made an implacable war againſt him. 
The little time that Antiochus Epiphanes ſurvived the 
favourable inclinations he had expreſſed for the Jews, would 
not admit him to revoke in form his decree for obliging 
them to change their religion. The court of Syria, which 


always conſidered the Jews as rebels deſirous of throwing 


oli its yoke, and had great intereſt in making ſo powerful a 
neiglibouring people ſubmit to it, had no regard to ſome 
tranſient demonſtrations of the dying prince's favour to 
them. They always perſiſted in the ſame principles of 
policy, and continued to look upon that nation as an enemy, 
whole ſole view was to thake off their chains, and to ſupport 
themlelves in liberty ot conſcience, with regard to re- 
ligion. Such were the diſpofitions of SALLY. in regard to the 
Jews. 


1668. 2 Maecab. x. 


1 Mica. v. 
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Demetrius, ! ſon of Seleucus Philopator, who, from the 
year his father died, had remained an hoſtage at Rome, was in 
his twenty-third year, when he was informed of the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and the acceſſion of his ſon Eupator to 
the crown, which he pretended to be his right, as the ſon of 
Epiphanes's eldeſt brother. He propoſed to the ſenate his 
re-eſtabliſhment upon his father's throne; and to engage 
them in it, he repreſented, that having been bred up at Rome, 
he ſhould always regard it as his native country, the ſenators 
as his fathers, and their ſons as his brothers. The ſenate had 
more regard for the intereits of the republic than the right of 
Demetrius, and thought it more advantageous for the Romans, 
that there ſhould be a king, in his minority upon the throne 
of Syria than a prince like Demetrius, who might at length 
become formidable to them. They therefore made a decree 
to confirm Eupator, and ſent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, with the character of ambailadors, into 
Syria, to regulate all things conformably to the treaty made 
with Antiochus the Great. The ſame ambaſſadors had in- 
ſtructions to accommodate, if poſſible, the differences of the 
two kings of Egypt. 

Lyſias, ® terrified by the victories of Judas Maccabzus, 
formed an army of fourſcore thouſand foot, and took with 
him all the cavalry of his kingdom, with four- ſcore elephants: 
at the head of all theſe forces he marched into Judæa, with 
the reſolution to ſettle ſtrange inhabitants that worſhipped 
idols in Jeruſalem, He opened the campaign with the 
ſiege of Bechſura, a fortreſs between Idumæa and Jeruſalem, 
Judas Maccabæus, and the whole people, beleeched the 
Lord, with tears in their eyes, to fend his angel for the pre- 
ſervation of Iſrael. Full of confidence in God, they took 
the field. When they marched all together, with aſſured 
courage, out of Jeruſalem, there “ appeared a horſeman 
marciing before them. His hahit was winte, with arms of 
gold, and he held a lance in his hand. That fight filled 
them with new ardour. They threw themlelves upon the 
enemy like lions, killed twelve thoufand fix hundred men, 


I Polyh.: I.egat. cvii. TuRin. I. xXxxiv. e. 3. Appia. in Syr. p. 1.17. 
m 2 Muccab. ix. 1-38. x. 1-7. xi. 124. 1 Maccab. v. 65-68. vi. 19— 
63. Joſeph. Antiq. c. Xii. 

* It was an angel, perhaps St. Michael, protector of the people of Cop. 
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and obliged the' reſt to fly, moſt of them wounded and with- 
out arms. 

After this check, Lyſias * weary of ſo unſucceſsful a war, 
and, as the ſcripture lays, “ believing the Jews invincible, 
when ſupported by the aid of the Almighty Gop,” made a 
treaty with Judas and the Jewith nation, which Antiochus 
ratified. One of the articles of this peace was, that the 
decree of Antiochus Epiphanes, which obliged the Jews to 
conform to the religion of the Greeks, ſhould be revoked 
and cancelled, and that they ſhould be at liberty to live in 
all places according to their own laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The neighbouring 
people were too much the enemies of the Jews to leave them 
long in repoſe. Timotheus, one of the king's generals, 
alſembled all his forces, and raiſed an army of an kundred 
and twenty thouland foot, without including the horſe, which 
amounted to ſive-and-tuenty thuutand. Judas, full of con- 
fidence in the Gop of armics, marched againſt him with 
troops very much inferior as to number. He attacked and 
defeated him. Timotheus loſt thirty thouſand men in this 
battle, and ſaved himſelt with great difficulty. This defeat 
was followed by many advantages on the fide of Judas, 
which proved, that Gop alone is the ſource of valour, intre. 
pidity, and ſucceſs in war. He ſhowed this in the moſt 
ſenſible manner, by the evident and ſingular protection 
which he gave to a people, of whom he was in a peculiar 
manner the guide and director. 

A new army was raiſed of an hundred thouſand foot with 
twenty thouſand horſe, two-and-tliirty elephants, and three 
hundred chariots of war. The king in perſon, with Lyſias 
the regent of the kingdom, put themlelves at the head of it, 
and entered Judæa. Judas, relying upon the omnipotence 
of Gop, the creator of the univerſe, and having exhorted his 
troops to fight to the lalt drop of their blood, marched and 
poſted himſelf in the front of the king's camp. Alter having 
given his troops for the word of battle, TE VICTORY OF 
Gobp, he chole the braveſt men of his army, and with them, 
in the night, attacked the king's quarters. They killed four 
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thouſand men, and retired, after having filled his whole camp 
with confuſion and diſmay. 

Though the king knew from thence the extraordinary 
valour of the Jews, he did not doubt but they would be 
overpowered at length by the number of his troops and 
elephants. He reſolved therefore to come to a general battle 
with them. Judas, without being intimidated by the terrible 
Preparations for it, advanced with his army, and gave the 
king battle, in which the Jews killed a great number of the 
enemy. Eleazer, a Jew, ſeeing an elephant larger than the 
reſt, covered with the king's arms, and believing the king 
was upon it, ſacrificed himſelf to preſerve the people, and to 
acquire immortal fame. He forced his way boldly to the 
elephant through the line of battle, killing and overthrowing 
all who oppoſed him. Then placing himſelf under the 
beaſt's belly, he pierced it in ſuch a manner, that it fell and 
cruſhed him to death underneath it. 

Judas however, and his troops, fought with extraordinary 
reſolution. But at length, exhauſted by the fatigue, and no 
longer able to ſupport the weight of the encmy, they choſe 
to retire. The king followed them, and beſieged the fortreſs 
of Bethſura. That place, after a long and vigorous de- 
fence, was obliged, for want of proviſions, to ſurrender by 
capitulation. 

From thence Antiochus marched againſt Jeruſalem, and 
beſieged the temple. Thoſe who defended it were reduced 
to the ſame extremities with the garriſon of Bethſura, and 
would, like them, have been obliged to ſurrender, if Pro— 
vidence had not relieved them by an unforeſeen accident. I 
have obſerved, that Philip had retired into Egypt, in hopes 
of finding aſſiſtance there againſt Lyſias. But the diviſions 
which aroſe between the two brothers, who reigned jointly, 


as has been ſaid elſewhere, ſoon undeceived him. Finding 


that he had nothing to expect from that quarter, he returned 
into the Eaſt, aſſembled ſome troops of Medes and Perlians, 
and taking advantage of the king's abſence upon his expe— 
dition againſt Judza, he ſeiſed the capital of the empire. 
Upon that news, Lylias thought it neceſſary to make peace 
with the Jews, in order to turn his arms againſt his rival in 
Syria. The peace was accordingly concluded upon very 
advantageous and honourable conditions. Antiochus [wars 
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to obſerve it, and was admitted to enter the fortifications of 
the temple, with the ſight of which he was ſo much terrified, 
that, contrary to his faith given, and the oath he had ſworn 
in regard to the peace, he cauſed them to be demoliſhed be- 
fore he ſet out for Syria, The ſudden return of Antiochus 


drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an end to his ſhort re- 


ency, and ſoon after to his life. 

The troubles ® occaſioned by the diviſions between the two 
Ptolemies, which we have juſt na mentioned, roſe ſo high, 
that the Roman ſenate gave orders to the ambaſladors they 
had ſent into Syria, to proceed to Alexandria, and to uſe 
all their endeavours to reconcile them. Before tliey arrived 
there, Phyſcon the youngeſt, ſurnamed Evergetes, had already 


expelled his brother Philometor. The latter embarked for 


Italy, and landed at Brunduſium. From thence he went the 
reſt of the way to Rome, on foot, very ill dreſſed, and with 
few followers, and demanded of the ſenate the necellary aid 
for replacing him upon the throne. 


As ſoon as Demetrius, ſon of Seleucus Philopator, king of 


Syria, who was ill an hoſtage at Rome, was appriſed of the 
unhappy condition to which that fugitive prince was reduced, 
he cauſed royal robes and an equipage to be got ready for 
him, that he might appear in Rome as a king, and went to 
meet him with all he had ordered to be prepared for his uſe. 
He found him twenty-ſix miles, that is, at nine or ten leagues 
diſtance from Rome. Ptolemy expreſſed great gratitude to 
him for his goodneſs, and the honour he did him; but did not 
think proper to accept his preſent, nor permit him to attend 
him the reſt of his journey. He finiſhed it on foot, and 
with the ſame attendants and habit he had wore till then, 
In that manner he entered Rome, and took up his lodging 
with a painter of Alexandria, who had but a very ſmall houſe. 
His deſign, by all theſe circumſtances, was to expreſs the 
miſery he was reduced to the better, and to move the com- 
paſſion of the Romans. 

When the ſenate were informed of his arrival, they ſent to 
deſire he would come to them; and to excuſe their not 
having prepared a houſe for his reception, and that he had 
not been paid the honours at his entry with which it was the 


0 Porphyr. in Cr. Euſ. Scalig. p. 60. & 68. Diod. in Excerpt. Valef. 
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cuſtom to treat princes of his rank. They aſſured him, that 
it was neither for want of conſideration for his perſon, nor 
out of neglett, but becauſe his coming had ſurpriſed them, 
and had been kept ſo ſecret, that they were not appriſed of 
it till after he had entered Rome. Afterwards, having deſired 
him to quit the habit he wore, and to demand an audience of 
the ſenate, in order to explain the occaſion of his voyage, 
he was conducted by ſome of the ſenators to a houſe ſuitable 
to his birth; and orders were given to the quzſtors and 
treaſurers, to ſee him ſerved and ſupplied, at the expence of 
the public, with all things neceſſary during his reſidence at 
Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had repreſented 
his condition to the Romans, they immediately reſolved to 
re- eſtabliſi him; and deputed two of the ſenators, with the 
charatter of ambaſſadors, to go with him to Alexandria, and 


cauſe their decree to be put in execution. They re-con- | 


dutted him accordingly, and ſucceeded in negociating an 
accommodation between the two brothers. Libya, and the 
province of Cyrene, were given to Phyſcon: Philometor had 
Egypt and the ifle of Cyprus, and each of them was declared 
independent of the other in the dominions aſſigned them. 
The treaty and agreement were confirmed with the cuſlomary 
oaths and ſacrifices. 

But oaths and ſacrifices had long been with the generality 
of princes no more than ſimple ceremonics and mere forms, 
by which they did not think themſelves bound in the leaſt, 


And this way of thinking 1s but tvo common. Soon after, 


the youngeſt of the two kings, diſſatisfied with the partition 
which had been made, went in perſon to complain of it to 
the ſenate. He demanded, that the treaty of partition ſhould 
be annulled, and that he ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion 
of the iſle of Cyprus. He alledged, that he had been forced, 
by the neceſſity of the times, to comply with the former pro- 
poſals, and that, though Cyprus ſhould be granted him, his 
part would {ill be far from equal to his brother's. Mene- 
thyllus, whom the elder had deputed to Rome, made it appear 
that Phyſcon held not only Lybia and Cyrenaica, but his life 
alſo, from the goodneſs of his brother; that he had made 
himſelf ſo much the abhorrence of the people, by his violent 
proceedings, that they would have left him neither life nor 
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government, had not his brother ſnatched him from their re- 


; ſentment, by making himlelt mediator, That at the time he 

- was preſerved from this danger, he thought himſelf too 

f happy in reigning over the region allotted to him; and that 

1 both ſides had ratified the treaty before the altar of the gods, 

f and ſworn to obſerve their agreement with each other. 

f Quintus and Canuleius, who had negociated the accommo— 

. dation between the brothers, confirmed the truth of all 

4 Menethyllus advanced. | 

1 The ſenate, ſeeing that the partition was not actually equal, | 

it artfully took the advantage of the quarrel between the two _*- mn 
brothers, to diminiſh the ſtrength of the kingdom of Egypt, 1: 

4 by dividing it, and granted the younger what he demanded. 1 

3 For ſuch was then the policy of the Romans. Polybius makes 

K this reflection. They made the quarrels and differences of 

0 princes the means of extending and ſtrengthening their own 


. | power, and behaved in regard to them with ſo much addreſs, 
| that whilſt they acted ſolely from their own intereſt, the con- 


$, continue in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cyprus, ſupported the 
t, demand of Phyſcon with his whole credit. The Romans 


= tending parties were however obliged to them. As theretore * 
0 the great power of Egypt gave them reaſon to apprehend it * 
4 would become too formidable if it fell into the hands of one 1010 
7; ſovereign, who knew how to uſe it, they adjudged the ifle of 1 
y Cyprus to Phyſcon. Demetrius, who did not loſe ſight of | 1 

the throne of Syria, and whoſe intereſt in that view it was, 1 
ty that ſo powerful a prince as the king of Egypt ſhould not t 1 
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r, | made T. Torquatus and Cn. Merula ſet out with the latter, N 
n to put him in poſſeſſion of it. 1 
* During ? that prince's ſtay at Rome, he had often the We 
Id opportunity of ſeeing Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 14 
in and cauſed propoſals of marrige to be made to her. But * 
d, being the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and widow of Tibe- 9 I 
hy rius Gracchus, who had been twice conſul and cenſor, ſhe 1 
ME rejected his offers, and believed it more honourable to be one 4 : 
Py of the firſt ladies of Rome, than queen of Lybia with Phyſ- by 
5 con. {Hi 
fe Phyſcon ſet out from Rome with the two Roman ambal- WH 
le ſadors. Their plan was to concert an interview between the 1 
nt 
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two brothers upon the frontier, and to bring them into an 


accommodation by the method of treaty, according to the 


ſenate's inſtructions. Philometor did not explain himſelf 
openly at firſt, He ſpun out the affair to as great a length as 
he could, upon different pretexts, with deſign of making uſe 
of the time in taking ſecret meaſures againſt his brother. At 
length he declared plainly, that he was reſolved to ſtand to 
the firſt treaty, and that he would make no other. 

The Cyrenzans, in the mean time, à informed of the ill 
conduct of Phyſcon during his being poſſeſſed of the govern. 
ment at Alexandria, conceived ſo ſtrong an averſion for him, 
that they reſolved to keep him out of their country by force 
of arms. It was not doubted, but Philometor had taken 
pains underhand to excite thoſe troubles. Phyſcon, who had 
been overthrown by the rebels in a battle, having almoſt loſt 
all hope, ſent two deputies with the Roman ambaffadors 
back to Rome, with orders to lay his complaints againſt his 
brother before the ſenate, and to ſolicit their protection. 


The ſenate, offended at Philometor's refuſal to evacuate the 


iſland of Cyprus, according to their decree, declared the 
amity and alliance between him and the Romans void, and 


ordered his ambaſſadors to quit Rome in five days. 


Phyſcon found means to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in Cyrenaica, 
but made himſelf ſo generally hated by his ſubjects, through 
his ill conduct, that ſome of them fell upon him and wounded 
him in ſeveral places, and left him for dead upon the ſpot. 
He aſcribed this to his brother Philometor ; and when he was 
recovered of his wounds, undertook again a voyage to Rome, 
He there made his complaints againſt him to the ſenate, 
ſhowed the ſcars of his wounds, and accuſed him of having 
employed the aſſaſſins from whom he received them. Though 
Philometor was the moſt. humane of all princes, and could 
not be the leaſt ſuſpected of ſo black and barbarous an action, 
the ſenate, who were angry at his refuſal to ſubmit to the re- 
gulation they had made in regard to the iſle of Cyprus, gave 
ear to this falſe accuſation with too much facility. They 
carried their prejudice ſo high againſt him, that they would 
not ſo much as hear what his ambaſſadors had to ſay in his 


q Polyb. Legat. cxxxii. Id. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 197. Diod. in Ex- 
cerpt, Valeſ. p. 334» 
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defence. Orders were ſent them to quit Rome immediately. 
Beſides which, the ſenate appointed five commiſſioners to 
conduct Phyſcon into Cyprus, and to put him in poſſeſſion 
of that iſland, and wrote to all their allies near it to aid him 
for that purpoſe with all their troops. 

Phyſcon, by this means, with an army which ſeemed to 
him ſuthcient for the execution of his deſign, landed in the 
iſland. Philometor, who had gone thither in perſon, beat 


him, and obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Lapitho, where 


he was ſoon inveſted, beſieged, and at length taken, and put 
into the hands of a brother he had ſo cruelly injured. Phi- 
lometor's exceeding goodneſs appeared upon this occaſion. 
After all that Phyſcon had done againſt him, it was expected, 
that having him in his power, he would make him ſenſible 
of his indignation and revenge, He pardoned him every 
thing; and, not contented to forgive him his faults, he even 
reſtored him Libya and Cyrenaica, and added further ſome 
amends in lieu of the iſle of Cyprus. That act of generoſity 
put an end to the war between the two brothers. It was not 
renewed, and the Romans were aſhamed of oppoling any 
longer a prince of ſuch extraordinary clemency. There is 
no reader who does not ſecretly pay the homage of eſteem 
and admiration to ſo generous an action. Such inward ſen. 
timents which riſe from nature, and prevent reflections, 


imply how great and noble it is to forget and pardon in- 


juries, and what a meanneſs of ſoul there is in the reſentment 
of the revengeful. 
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SECT. III. Octavius, ambaſſador of the Romans in Syria, is 
killed there. Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, puts Eupator to 
death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and aſſumes the name of 
Soter. He makes war againſt the eus. Repeated victories 
of Judas Maccabaus : death of that great man. Demetrius 
rs acknowledged king by the Romans. He abandons himſelf 
to drunkenneſs and debauchery. Alexander Bala forms a 
conſpiracy againſt him. Demetrius is filled in a battle, 
Alexander eſpouſes the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor. Tem. 
fle built by the Jews in Egy pt. Demetrius, ſon of the firk 
of that name, ſets up his claim to the throne of Syria. 
Alexander is deſtroyed. Ptolemy Philometor dies at the 


ſame time. 


WI. have * ſeen that the principal object of the com- 

miſſion of the three Roman ambaſſadors, Cn. Octavius, 
Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, who went firſt into Egypt, 
was to go into Syria, in order to regulate the affairs of that 
nation. When they arrived there, they found the king had 
more ſhips and elephants than had been ſtipulated by the 
treaty made with Antiochus the Great after the battle of 
Mount Sipylus. They cauſed the ſhips to be burnt, and the 
elephants to be killed, which exceeded the number ſtated in 
that treaty, and diſpoſed all things elſe in ſuch a manner as 
they thought moſt to the advantage of the Romans. This 
treatment ſeemed inſupportable, and exaſperated the people 
againſt them. A perſon named Leptinus, was ſo incenſed at 
it, that in his rage he fell upon * Octavius, whilſt he was 
bathing, and killed him. It was fuſpetted that Lylſias, the 
regent of the kingdom, had ſecretly a hand in this aſſaſſi- 
nation. Ambaſſadors were immediately ſent to Rome, to 
Juſtify the king, and to proteſt, that he had no ſhare in the 


action. The ſenate ſent them back without giving them any 


r Appian. in Syr. p. 117. Polyb. Legat cxiv. & cxxii. Cicer. Philip. is. 
N. 4,5. Juſtin. 1. xxxiv, c. 3. 

* This Octavius had been conſul fore years before, and was the firſt of 
his family who had attained that honour. Cic. Philip. ix. n. 4.—Octavius, 
who became emperor, ſo well known under the name of Auguſtus, was of 
the ſame family with this Octavius, but of another branch, into which the 
conſular dignity had neyer entered. 
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anſwer, to ſignify, by that ſilence, their indignation for the 
murther committed upon the perſon of Octavius, of which 
they reſerved the examination and puniſhment to themſelves. 
In the mean time, to do honour to his memory, they erected 


a ſtatue to him amongſt thoſe of the great men, who had loſt 


their lives in the defence of their country. 
Demetrius believed, that the diſguſt of the Romans againſt 
Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, of which it was proper 


for him to take the advantage, and addreſſed himſelf a ſecond 
time to the ſenate, to obtain their permiſſion to return into 


Syria. He took this ſtep contrary to the opinion of the 
greateſt part of his friends, who adviſed him to make his 


eſcape, without ſaying any thing. The event ſoon ſhowed 
him how much they were in the right. As the ſenate had 


always the ſame motives of intereſt for keeping him at Rome 
as at firſt, he received the ſame anſwer, and had the mortifi- 
cation of a ſecond denial, He had then recourſe to the firſt 
advice of his friends ; and Polybius, the hiſtorian, who was at 
Rome, was one of thoſe who preſſed him with warmth to 
put it in immediate execution with ſecreſy. He took his 
advice. After concerting all his meaſures, he left Rome 
under pretence of an hunting- match, went to Oſtia, and em- 
barked with a ſmall train in a Carthaginian veſſel bound for 
Tyre that waited for him.“ It was three days before it was 
known at Rome, that he had ſtolen away. All that the ſenate 
could do, was ſome days after to ſend Tib. Gracchus, L. 
Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucia, into Syria, to obſerve what 
elfect the return of Demetrius would produce there. 

Demetrius ' having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a report 
ſpread, that the ſenate had ſent him to take poſfeſiion of his 
dominions, and had reſolved to ſupport him in them. Eupator 
was immediately looked upon as a loſt man, and all the world 
abandoned him to join Demetrius. Eupator and Lyſias, ſeiſed 
by their own troops, were delivered up to the new-comer, 
who ordered them to be put to death. Demetrius ſaw himſelf 
eſtabliſhed by this means upon the throne without oppoſition, 
and with prodigious rapidity. | 

Vol. VII: 

* 1 Maccab. vil, viii, ix. & 2 Maccab. xiv. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii, xiti, 

Appin. in Syr. p. 117. Juſtin. I. XXxiV. c. 3. | 


* That fp curicd to Tyre, according to cuſtom, the firſt fruits of the 
lands and revenues of Carthage. 
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One of the firſt actions of his reign was to deliver the Baby- 


lonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and Heraclides, who 
had been the two great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
He had made the firſt governor, and the ſecond treaſurer of 
that province. Timarchus having added rebellion to his other 
crimes, Demetrius cauſed him to be put to death. He con- 
tented himſelf with baniſhing the other. The Babylonians 
were ſo much rejoiced to ſee themſelves freed from the op- 
preſſion of thoſe two brothers, that from thenceforth they gave 
their. deliverer the title of SOTER, or SAVIOUR, which he 
bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high-prieſt 
of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not being qualified 
to be admitted by them in that capacity, becauſe he had pro- 
faned the ſanctity of the prieſthood, by following the impious 
cuſtoms of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; this man 
gathered together all the apoſtate Jews, who had taken refuge 
at Antioch, after having been expelled Judza, and putting 
himſelf at their head, came to petition the new king to defend 
them from the oppreſſions of Judas and his brothers, advancing 
a thouſand calumnies againſt them. He accuſed them of 
having killed all perſons that fel] into their hands of Deme- 
trius's party, and of having forced him, with all thoſe in his 
company, to abandon their country, and ſeek their ſecurity 
elſewhere. Demetrins immediately ordered Bacchis, go- 
vernor of Meſopotamia, to march into Judza at the head of 
an army, and confirming Alcimus in his office, he joined 
him in commiſſion with Bacchis, and charged them both 
with the care of this war. Judas rendered all the efforts of 
this firſt army ineffettual, as he did of a ſecond, commanded 


by Nicanor. The latter, enraged at the laſt defeat of the 


troops of Syria, and that an handful of men ſhould make head 
againſt ſuch numerous and warlike armies, and knowing that 
they placed their whole confidence with regard to victory in 
the protection of the GoD of IIrael, and in the promiſes made 
in the temple where he was honoured, had uttered a thou- 
ſand blaſphemies againſt the Almighty, and againſt his temple. 
He was foon puniſhed for them. Judas gave him a bloody 
battle, and of his army of thirty-five thouſand men, not one 
eſcaped io carry the news of the defeat to Antioch. The 
body of Nicanor was found amongſt the dead. His head and 


him, in caſe he perſevered to do fo. 
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right hand, which he had lifted up againſt the temple when 
he threatened to deſtroy it, were cut off, and placed upon 
one of the towers of Jeruſalem. 

Judas, after this complete vittory, having ſome relaxation, 
ſent an embaſſy to Rome. He ſaw himſelf continually 
attacked by the whole forces of Syria, without being able 
realonably to rely upon any treaty of peace. He had no aid 
to expect from the neighbouring people, who, far from inte- 
reſting themſelves for the preſervation of the Jewiſh nation, 
entertained no thoughts but of extirpating them in concert 
with the Syrians. He had been informed that the Romans, 
equally eſteemed for their juſtice. and valour, were always 
ready to ſupport weak nations againſt the oppreſhon of kings, 
whoſe power gave them umbrage. It was therefore he thought 
it neceſſary to make an alliance with that people, in order 
to ſupport himſelf by their protection againſt the unjuſt enter- 
priſes of the Syrians. Thoſe ambaſſadors were very well 
received by the ſenate, who paſſed a decree, by which the Jews 
were declared the friends and allies of the Romans, and a 
defenſive league was made with them. 
letter from the ſenate to Demetrius, by which he was enjoined 
not to diſtreſs the Jews any more, and war was threatened 
But before the ambaſſa- 
dors returned, Judas was dead. 


As ſoon as Demetrius received news of the defeat and death 


of Nicanor, he gave the command of a powerful army to 
Bacchis and Alcimus, compoſed of the choiceſt of all his 
troops, and ſent them into Judæa. Judas had only three 
thouſand men with him when it arrived there. Thele were 
ſtruck with ſuch a panic, that they all abandoned him, except 
eight hundred men. Judas with that ſmall number, through 
an exceſs of valour and confidence, had the boldneſs to hazard 
a battle with ſo numerous an army, in which he periſhed, 
overpowered by multitudes. His loſs was deplored through- 
out all Judæa and at Jeruſalem, with all the marks of the moſt 
lively affliction, and the government put into the hands of 
Jonathan his brother. 

Alcimus being dead, after having committed great violences 
againſt the true Iſraelites, and Bacchis being returned to 
Antioch, the country remained quiet, and was not haralled by 
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They even obtained a 
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the Syrians for two years. Demetrius had undoubtedly 
received the ſenate's letter in favour of the Jews, which 
obliged him to recall Bacchis. 

Demetrius * indeed was at this time very cautious in his 
condutt with regard to the Romans, and uſed all his endea- 
vours to induce them to acknowledge him king, and to renew 
the treaty made with the kings his predeceſſors. Having 
received advice, that the Romans had three ambaſſadors at the 
court of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, he ſent Menochares, 
one of his principal miniſters, thither, to enter upon the 
negociation. Finding at his return, by the report he made of 


what had paſſed, that the good offices of thoſe ambaſſadors. 


were abſolutely neceſſary to his ſuccels in it, he ſent again 
into Pamphylia, and afterwards to Rhodes, to aſſure them, that 
he would contorm entirely to their will; and by the force of 
preſſing ſolicitations, obtained at length by their means what 
he deſired. The Romans acknowledged him king of Syria, 
and renewed the treaties made with that crown. 

To cultivate their amity, * he {ent the ſame Menochares 
the following year, in conjunttion with fome others, upon an 
embaſſy to Rome. They were charged with a crown that 
weighed ten thouſand pieces * of gold, as a preſent from him 
to the ſenate, in gratitude for their good treatment of him, 
during his being an hoſtage at Rome, They carried alſo with 
them Leptinus and Iſocrates, in order to deliver them up, 
upon the account of the aſſaſſination of Ottavius, This 
Leptinus was the perſon who killed him at Laodicea, Iſo- 
crates was a Greek, by profeſſion a Fm who being 
in Syria at that time, had upon all occaſions taken upon him 
to vindicate that equally bale and unjuſt action. The, ſenate 
received the ambaſſadors with all the uſual honours, and 


accepted the preſent they brought; but would neither hear 
nor ſee two vile men, objetts unworthy of their anger; reſerv- 


ing to themſelves, without doubt, the right of exacting, when 


they pleaſed, a more diſtinguiſhed ſatisfaction for the murther | 


of their amballador, 


"I 


t Polyb, Legat. cxx. 
„ Polyb. Legat. cxxii, Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Diod, Legat. xxv. 


* They were worth more than ten thouland piltoles, 
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It was about this time that Demetrius, as I have obſerved 
before, eſtabliſhed Holophernes upon the throne of Cappa- 
docia, He was ſoon after expelled, and took refuge at 
Antioch. We are going to ſee how far he carried his ingra— 
titude in rogues to his benefactor. 

Demetrius, * who found himſelf without war or occu— 
pation, began to give into pleaſure, and to lead an idle life, 
not a little ſingular and fantaſtic in the manner of it. He 
cauſed a caſtle to be built, near Antioch, flanked with four 
good towers, and ſhut himſelf up in it, for the ſake of 
abandoning himſelf entirely on the one ſide to indolence, not 
being willing to hear any more of affairs, and, on the other, 
to the pleaſure of good chear and exceſs of wine. He was 
drunk at leaſt one half of the day. The memorials, which 
people were deſirous of preſenting to him, were never re- 
ceived; juſtice was not adminiſtered ; the affairs of the ſlate 
languiſhed; in a word, there was a general ſuſpenſe of govern— 


ment; which ſoon ſtirred up the whole people againſt him. 


A conſpiracy was formed for depoſing him. Holophernes, 
who continued at Antioch, entered into this plot againſt his 
benefactor, flattering himſelf with obtaining the crown it the 
enterpriſe ſucceeded. It was diſcovered, and Holophernes 
put in priſon. Demetrius would not deprive him of lite. He 
choſe rather to ſpare him, in order to make ufe of him upon 
occaſion againſt Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, upon whole 
crown he had ſome pretenſions. 

Notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the conſpiracy was not 
ſuppreſſed . The malcontents were ſupported under hand 
by Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair of Cyprus at heart, 
and by Attalus and Ariarathes, who meditated revenging 
themſelves for the war Demetrius had undertaken againſt 
them in favour of Holophernes. Thoſe three princes con— 
certed together to employ Heraclides in preparing ſomebody 
to perſonate the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to ſet up 
hereditary pretenſions to the crown of Syria. This Heraclides 
had been, as I have ſaid already, one of the great favourites of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and treaſurer of the: province of Ba- 


x Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 3. Athen. I. x. P. 449. Juſtin. 
Y Polyb. Legat. cxxxvin. & cxl. Appian in gyr. p. 1 
P. 211, 3 Maccab, x. 1-30. 
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bylon, at the ſame time Timarchus, his brother, another 
favourite, was governor of it. At Demetrius's coming to 
the crown, the two brothers having been convitted of malver. 
ſation and other crimes, Timarchus had been executed, and 
the other having made his eſcape, had taken up his reſidence 
at Rhodes. It was there he took pains to form the man 
intended for the deſign I have mentioned. He choſe for that 
purpoſe a young man, named Bala, of mean extrattion, but 
very proper to att the part given him. He modelled him, 
and inſtructed him fully in all that it was neceſlary to ſay 
or do. 

When he was fully prepared, he began by cauſing him to 
be acknowledged by the three kings in the ſecret. He after. 
wards carried him to Rome, as he did alſo Laodice, the real 
daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, for the better concealing of 
the impoſture. By force of addreſs and ſolicitations, he 
cauſed him to be acknowledged there alſo, and obtained a 
decree of the ſenate in his favour, which not only gave him 
permiſſion to return into Syria, for the recovery of his 
dominions, but even granted him aſſiſtance for that purpoſe. 
Though the ſenate plainly ſaw through the impoſture, and 
that all which was told of this pretender was mere fiction, 
they entered into every thing deſired of them againſt Deme. 
trius, with whom they were diſſatisfied, and paſſed that decree 
in favour of the impoſtor. With this declaration of the 
Romans for him, he found no difficulty to raiſe troops. He 
then ſeiſed upon Ptolemais in Paleſtine, and there, under 
the name of Alexander, ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, aſſumed 
the title of king of Syria, Many of the malcontents came 
thither to join him, and form his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his caſtle and his indo- 
lence, and apply himſelf to his defence. He aſſembled all 
the troops he could. Alexander armed alſo on his ſide. The 
aſſiſtance of Jonathan was of great conſequence in this con- 
juncture, and both parties made their court to him. Deme— 
trius wrote to him firſt, and ſent him the commiſſion of 
general of the king's troops in Judæa, which rendered lum at 
that time very much ſuperior to all his enemies. 

Alexander ſceing what Demetrius had done for Jonathan, 
was thereby induced to make propolals alſo to him, in order 
to bring him over to his ſide. Ile made him high-priclt, 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 
granted him the title of © Friend of the king,” ſent him a 


purple robe and a crown of gold, marks of the high dignity j 1 
conferred upon him; for none at that time wore purple except wo | 
princes and nobles of the firſt rank. Demetrius, who received 8 N 
| advice of this, {till outbid him, to ſecure to himſelf an ally of 4 
| ſuch importance. But after the injuries he had done to all 1 
| thoſe who had the true intereſt of the Jews at heart, and the | 
whole nation in general, they dared not confide in him, and 
; reſolved to treat rather with Alexander. Jonathan therefore 
7 accepted the high-prieſthood from him, and with the conſent 
of the whole people, at the feaſt of the tabernacles, which 5 
6 happened ſoon after, he put on the pontifical veſtments, and 
7 officiated as high-prieſt. 
1 The place had been vacant ſeven years from the death of 4 
f | Alcimus. The high-prieſt hood, which at that time came . 
1 into the Aſmonean family, continued in it till Herod's time, #4 
R who, from hereditary, as it had been till then, made an em- 44 
_ ployment of it, which he diſpoſed of at pleaſure. 4 
- The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius, who A. M. 14 
bs wanted neither valour nor good ſenſe, when his reaſon was . 1 
1d not impaired by wine, was victorious in the firſt battle; but it 152. WW 
* was of no advantage to him. Alexander ſoon received new 4: 
2 troops from the three kings who had ſet him up, and con- — 9 
EE tinued to ſupport him vigorouſly. Having, beſides this, the b- 4 
* Romans and Jonathan on his ſide, he retrieved himſelf, and ny 
* maintained his ground. The Syrians continually deſerted * 
= alſo, becauſe they could not bear Demetrius. That prince, TR 
* beginning to apprehend the event of the war, ſent his two "koh 
1 ſons, Demetrius and Antiochus, to Cnidos, a city of Caria, 1 
in order to their ſecurity in caſe of misfortune. He confided (NF 
1 them, with a conſiderable ſum of money, to the care of a friend | | [oj 
all of his in that city; in order if any accident ſhould happen, | | 
Phe that they might remain there in ſafety, and wait ſome 1 
i favourable conjuncture. 14 
5 It was at the ſame time, and perhaps in imitation of 2 WH 
wy" Alexander Bala, that Andxriſcus played the ſame part in Ma- , 3 oo 144 
1 cedonia, He had retired to Demetrius, who had given him 15½. (Noh 
up to the Romans, from the hope of conciliating their #1 | 
an, favour. | | 1 | 
os The two competitors for the crown of Syria having aſſem- 1 
«ck, bicd all their troops, procceded to a deciſive battle, At firſt el 
| 4 f 
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Demetrius's left wing broke that of the enemy which oppoſed 
it, and put it to flight. But being too hot in the purſuit, a 
common fault in battles, and which almoſt always occaſions 
their being loſt, at their return they found the right, at the 
head of which Demetrius fought in perſon, routed, and the 
King himſelf killed in the purſuit. As long as he had been 
in a condition to ſupport the enemy's charge, he had omitted 
nothing that valour and conduct were capable of, which 
might conduce to his ſucceſs. At length his troops gave way, 
and in the retreat his horſe plunged into a bog, where thoſe 
who purſued him, killed him with their arrows. He had 
reigned twelve years. Alexander by this Wy; found 
himſelf maſter of the empire of Syria, 

As ſoon as * Alexander ſaw himſelf at ww he ſent to 
demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in 
marriage. She was granted him, and her father conducted 
her in perſon to Ptolemais, where the nuptials were cele. 
brated. Jonathan was invited to that feaſt, and went thither, 
where he was received by the two kings with all poſſible 
marks of honour. 

Onias, ſon of Onaas III. having been diſappointed of the 
high- prieſthood after the death of his uncie Menelaus, had 
retired into Egypt. He had found means to inſinuate him- 
ſelf ſo well into the favour of Ptolemy Philometor and Cleo- 
patra his wife, that he was become their favourite, and moſt 
intimate confident. He made uſe of his credit at that court 
to obtain the king's permiſſion for building a temple for the 
Jews in Egypt, like that in Jeruſalem; alluring him that favour 
would bring the whole nation into his party againſt Antio- 
chus Epiphanes : at the ſame time the high-prieſthood there 
was granted to him and his deſcendants for ever. The 
great dilhculty was, to make the Jews come into this innova- 


tion; it being forbid by the law to offer ſacrifices in any place 


but the temple of Jeruſalem. It was not without difficulty he 
overcame their repugnance, by a paſlage in Iſaiah, wherein the 
prophet forctells this event in theſe terms :* „ In that day 
ſhail five cities in the land of Egypt ſpeak the language of 
Canaan, and ſwear to the Lord of . Hoſts; the one ſhall be 


2 laccab. x. 51 66 * Joſeph. contra, Appian. I. ii. 
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called the city of deſtruclion.“ (M. Rollin ſays, the city of 
the ſun, or Heliopolis.) “ In that day ſhall there be an altar 
to the Lord in the midſt of the land of Egypt; and a pillar 
at the border thereof to the Lord. And it ſhall be for a 
ſign and for a witneſs unto the Lord of Hoſts in the land of 
Egypt; for they ſhall cry unto the Lord becauſe of the 
opprelſlors, and he ſhall ſend them a ſaviour and a great one, 
and he ſhall deliver them. And the Lord ſhall be known 
to Egypt, and the Egyptians ſhall know the Lord in that 
day, and ſhall do ſacrifice and oblation, yea, they ſhall vow 
a vow unto the Lord, and perform it.” 

The event here foretold by Iſaiah, is one of the moſt ſin- 
gular, and, at the ſame time, the moſt remote from all pro- 
bability. Nothing was more ſtrictly forbidden to the Jews, 
than to offer ſacrihces to Gop, in any other place than the 
temple built by his order at Jeruſalem; how much more, in 
conſequence, to build a temple elſewhere, eſpecially in a land 
polluted with the moſt groſs idolatry, and always at enmity 
with the people of Gop ? This however came to pals, exactly 
as the prophet Iſaiah had foretold. I ſhall not enter into a 
circumſtantial expoſition of this prophecy, which would carry 
me too far from my ſubject. 

Alexander Bala, © finding himſelf in the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown of Syria, thought he had nothing more to 
do than to take all the pleaſures the abundance and power to 
which he had attained would admit. He abandoned himſelf 
therefore to his natural inclination for luxury, idleneſs, and 
debauch. He left the care of affairs entirely to a favourite, 
named Ammonius. That infolent and cruel miniſter put to 
death Laodice, the ſiſter of Demetrius, and widow of Per- 
ſeus, king of Macedonia; Antigonus, Demetrius's ſon, who 
had continued in Syria when the two others were ſent to 
Cnidos; in fine, all the perſons of the blood-royal he could 
find, in order to ſecure to his maſter, by that means, the 
polleſlion of the crown he had ufurped by an impoſture. 
That conduct ſoon drew upon both the abhorrence of the 


people. 
Demetrius, the eldeſt of Demetrius's ſons, was at Cnidos, 


e Liv. Ppit. lib. 1. Juſtin. I. xxxv. c. 2. Jof. Antiq. L Kill e. 8. 1 Mac- 
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and began to be of an age capable of counſel and aQtion, 
When he was adviſed of this averſion of the People, he 
thought the occaſion favourable for repoſſeſſing himſelf of his 
right. Laſthenes, the friend in whoſe houſe he lived, pro. 
cured him ſome companies of Cretans, with which he landed 
in Cilicia. There ſoon joined him a ſufficient number of 
malcontents to form an army, with which he made himſelf 
maſter of the whole province. Alexander opened his eyes 
and quitted his ſeraglio to apply himſelf to his affairs. He 
left the government of Antioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who 
is allo called Tryphon, put himſelf at the head of an army, 
formed of all the troops he could aſſemble, and upon receiving 
advice that Apollonius, governor of Cœloſyria and Phœnicia, 
had declared for Demetrius, he ſent to demand aid of Pto. 
lemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius's firſt thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, who 
perſiſted in his attachment to Alexander: but his ſucceſs did 
not anſwer his deſign, and in one day he loſt above eight 
thouſand men. | 

Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had applied in 
the extreme danger wherein he found himſelf, came at laſt to 


the aſſiſtance of his ſon-in-law, and entered Paleſtine with 


a great army. All the cities opened their gates to him, ac- 
cording to the orders they had received from Alexander to 
that effect. Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and fol- 
lowed him to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival a conſpiracy was 
diſcovered, formed by Ammonius, againſt the life of Philo- 
metor. As Alexander refuſed to deliver up that traitor, he 
concluded that he had entered into the conſpiracy himſelf, 
and in conſequence, took his daughter from him, gave her to 
Demetrius, and made a treaty with him, by which he en- 
gaged to aid him in re-aſcending the throne of his father. 
The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Ammonius, 
believed it time to ſhow their reſentment. Having diſcovered 
him diſguiſed like a woman, they ſacrificed him to their rage. 


Not content with that revenge, they declared againſt Alex- 


ander himſelf and opened their gates to Ptolemy. They 
would even have ſet him upon the throne. But that prince, 
aſſuring them that he was contented with his own dominions, 
inſtead of accepting that offer, recommended to them Deme- 
trius the lawful heir, who accordingly was placed upon the 
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throne of his anceſtors, and acknowledged by all the inha- 


bitants. 
Alexander, who was at that time in Cilicia, marched with 
the utmoſt diligence, and put all to fire and ſword around 


Antioch. The two armies came to a battle. Alexander 


was beat, and fled with five hundred horſe to“ Zabdiel, an 
Arabian prince, with whom he had entruſted his children. 


Betrayed by the perſon in whom he had placed moſt con- 


fidence, his head was cut off, and ſent to Ptolemy, who 
expreſſed great joy at the ſight of it. That joy was of no 
long duration, for he died ſome few days after, of a wound 
he had received in the battle. Thus Alexander king of 
Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor king of Egypt died at the 
fame time; the firſt after a reign of five years, and the ſecond 
after one of thirty-five. Demetrius, who had attained the 
crown by this victory, aſſumed the ſurname of MNicator, 
that is to ſay the Conqueror. The ſucceſſion of Egypt was 
attended with more difficulties, 


SECT. VI. Phy/con ęſpouſes Cleopatra, and aſcends the throne 
of Egypt. Demetrius in Syria abandons himſelf to all manner 
of exceſſes. Diodotus, ſurnamed Tryphon, cauſes Antiochus, 
the ſon of Alexander Bala, to be proclaimed king of Syria: 
then hills him, and takes his place. Ile ſciſes Jonathan by 
treachery, and puts him to death. Demetrius undertakes an 
expedition againſt the Parthians, who take him priſoner. 
Cleopatra his wife eſpouſes Antiochus Sidetes, brother of 
Demetrius, and places ham upon the throne of Syria. PI 
con's exceſſive follies and debauches. Attalus Philometor ſuc- 
ceeds Altalus his uncle, whom he cauſes to be regretted by has 
onces. Ile dies himſelf, after having ragned five years, and 
by his will leaves the Roman people herrs to his dominions. 
Ariſtonicus ſeiſes them, He is overthrown, led in triumpli, 
and put to death, 


COLEOPATRA, queen of Egypt, after the death of her 
huſband, who was at the ſame time her brother, en- 
deavoured to place © the crown upon the head of the ſon ſhe 


d Joſeph, contr. App. I. ii. Juſtin. I. «XXViii. e. 8. Val. Max. ix. 6. I. 
* Ile is called Emalcuel in the Maccabees, 
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had by him. As he was yet very young, others laboured to 
obtain it for Phyſcon, king of Cyrenaica, the late king's bro. 
ther, and ſent to deſire him to come to Alexandria. Cleo. 
patra, thereby reduced to the neceſſity of her defence, cauſed 
Onias and Doſithæus, with an army of Jews, to come to her 
aſſiſtance. There was at that time a Roman ambaſſador at 
Alexandria, named Thurmus, who by his mediation accom. 
modated affairs. It was agreed, that Phyſcon ſhould marry 
Cleopatra, and educate her ſon, who ſhould be declared heir 
to the crown; and that Phyſcon ſhould poſſeſs it during his 
life. He had no ſooner married the queen, and taken poſ- 
ſeſlion of the crown, than, even the very day of the nuptials, 
he killed her ſon in her arms. 

I have already obſerved, that the ſurname of Phyſcon, 
given to this prince, was only a nickname. That which he 
took himſelf was Evergetes, which ſ1gnihes © the Benefactor“ 
The Alexandrians changed it into that of Cacoergetes, that is 
to ſay, on the contrary, „one who delights in doing harm” 
a ſurname to which he had the juſteſt title. 

In Syria © affairs went on little better. Demetrius a young 
prince without experience, left every thing to Laſthenes, who 
had procured him the Cretans, by whoſe aid he had aſcended 
the throne. He was a corrupt and raſh man, and behaved 
himſelf ſo ill, that he ſoon loſt his maſter the hearts of thoſe 
who were moſt neceſſary to his ſupport. 

The firſt wrong ſtep which he took, was in regard to the 
ſoldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march, had put into the 
maritime places of Phœnicia and Syria, to reinforce the gar- 
riſons. If he had left thoſe garriſons in them, they would 


have very much augmented his forces. Inſtead of gaining 


them, or at leait of treating them well, upon ſome umbrage 
which he conceived, he ſent orders to the troops of Syria, 
who were in the ſame garriſons, to cut the throats of all the 
Egyptian ſoldiers ; which maſſacre was accordingly executed. 
The army of Egypt, which was ſtill in Syria, and had 
placed him upon the throne, full of juſt horror for ſo barba- 
rous a cruelty, abandoned kim immediately, and returned 
home. Alter which he cauſcd the ſtricteſt ſearch to be 


e Diod. in Excerpt. Valef. p. 345, 1 Maccab. ix. 29—37. Joſeph Antiq. 
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made for all thoſe who had been concerned againſt himſelf 
or his father in the laſt wars, and puniſhed all that could be 
found with death. When he believed, after all theſe ex- 
ecutions, that he had no longer any enemies to fear, he 
broke the greateſt part of his troops, and kept only his 
Cretans, and ſome other foreigners, in his ſervice. By that 
means he not only deprived himſelf of the old troops, who 
had ſerved under his father, and being well affected to him 
would have maintained him upon the throne, but he ren. 
dered/ them his greateſt enemies by depriving them of the 
ſole means they had to ſubſiſt. He found this fully verified 
in the inſurrections and revolutions which afterwards hap- 
pened. 

Jonathan however, ſeeing every thing quiet in Judæa, 
formed the deſign of delivering the nation at length from 
the evils it ſuffered from the citadel, which the Grecian 
idolaters {till held in Jeruſalem. He inveſted it, and cauſed 
machines of war to be brought, in order to attack it in form. 
Demetrius, on the complaints made to him upon that occa- 
ſion, went to Ptolemais, and commanded Jonathan to attend 
him there, to give an account of that affair. Jonathan gave 
orders for puſhing the ſiege vigoroully in his abſence, and ſet 
out to meet him with ſome of the prieſts and principal per— 
ſons of the nation. He carried with him a great quantity 
of magnificent preſents, and appeaſed the king and his mi- 
niſters ſo ſucceſsfully, that he not only cauſed the accu- 
lations, which had been formed againſt him, to be rejected, 
but even obtained great honours and new marks of favour, 
The whole country under his government was diſcharged 
from all duties, cuſtoms, and tributes, for the ſum of “ three 
hundred talents, which he agreed to pay the king by way 
of equivalent. 

The king being returned to Antioch *, and continuing to 
give himſelf up immoderately to all kind of exceſſes, vio- 
lence, and cruelty, the people's patience was entirely exhauſted, 
and the whole nation diſpoſed tor a general revolt. 

Diodotus afterwards ſurnamed Tryphon, who had formerly 


f Juſtin. I. xxxviii. c. ix. 1 Maccab.. xi. 39—74. Xii. 2134. Joſeph. 
Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 9. Appian in Syr. p. 132. Epit. Liv. I. li. Strab. 1. xvi, 
. 752. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 345. 

* Three hundred chouſand crowns, 
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ſerved Alexander, and had ſhared the government of Antioch 
with Hierax, ſeeing the people in this diſpoſition, found the 
occaſion favourable tor attempting an hardy enterpriſe, which 
was to ſet the crown upon his own head, by the favour of 
theſe diſorders, He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to whom 
the perſon and education of Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander 
Bala, had been entruſted. He laid a ſtate of the affairs of 
Syria before him, informed him of the diſcontent of the peo- 
ple, and in particular of the ſoldiery, and ſtrongly repreſented, 
that there could not be a more favourable opportunity for 
ſetting Antiochus upon the throne of his father. He de. 
manded that the young prince ſhould be put into his hands, 
in order to his being reſtored to his rights. His view was to 
make uſe of the pretenſions of Antiochus, till he had de- 
throned Demetrius, and afterwards to rid himſelf of the 
young prince, and aſſume the crown to himſelf, as he did. 
Zabdiel, whether he penetrated his real deſign, or did not 
entirely approve his ſcheme, did not give into it at firſt, 
Tryphon was obliged to continue a conſiderable time with 
him, to ſolicit and preſs him. At length, between the force 
of importunity and preſents, he gained Zabdiel's conſent, and 
obtained what he demanded. 

Jonathan carried on the ſiege of the citadel of Jeruſalem 
with vigour, but ſeeing that he made no progreſs, he ſent 
Deputies to Demetrius, to deſire that he would withdraw the 
garriſon which he could not drive out by force. Demetrius, 
who found himſelf involved in great difficulties from the 
frequent tumults which happened at Antioch, where the 
people conceived an invincible averſion for his perſon and 
government, granted Jonathan all he demanded, upon con- 
dition that he would ſend troops to chaſtiſe the mutineers. 
Jonathan ſent him three thouſand men immediately. As 
ſoon as the king had them, believing himſelf ſufficiently 
ſtrong to undertake every thing, he reſolved to diſarm the 
inhabitants of Antioch, and gave orders accordingly that 
they ſhould all deliver up their arms. Upon this they roſe,, 
to the number of ſix-ſcore thouſand men, and inveſted the 
palace, with deſign to kill the king. The Jews immediately 
flew to diſengage him, diſperſed tlie multitude with fire and 
ſword, burnt a great part of the city, and killed or deſtroyed 
very near an hundred thouſand of the inhabitants. The reſt. 


and obtained ſeveral victories over the enemy. 
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intimidated by ſo great a misfortune, demanded a peace; 
which was granted them, and the tumult ceaſed. The Jews, 
after having taken this terrible revenge of the wrongs the 
people of Antioch had done to Judza and Jeruſalem, prin- 
cipally during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, returned 
into their country, laden with honour and booty. 

Demetrius, always continuing his cruelties, tyranny, and 
oppreſſions, put many more perſons to death for the laſt ſedi- 
tion, confiſcated the eſtates of others, and baniſhed a great 
number. All his ſubjects conceived ſuch an hatred and 
animoſity againſt him, that there wanted nothing but an occa- 
ſion for riſing, and making him experience the moſt dreadful 
eftetts of their vengeance. 

Notwithſtanding the promiſes he had made to Jonathan, 
and the great obligations he had to him for the aid which had 
preſerved him, he behaved no better in regard to him than he 
did to others. Believing he could do without him for the 
future, he did not obſerve the treaty he had made with him. 
Though the ſum of three hundred talents had been paid, he 
did not deſiſt from demanding all the uſual impoſts, cuſtoms, 
and tributes, with the ſame rigour as before, and with me- 
naces to Jonathan of making war upon him if he failed. 

Whilſt things were in this unſteady condition, Tryphon 
carried Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander, into Syria, and 
cauſed his pretenſions to the crown to be declared by a mani 
feſto. The ſoldiers who had been broke by Demetrius, and 
a great number of other malcontents, came in crouds to join 
the pretender, and proclaimed him king. They marched 
under his enſigns againſt Demetrius, beat him, and obliged 
him to retire into Seleucia. They took all his elephants, 
made themſelves maſters of Antioch, placed Antiochus upon 
the throne of the kings of Syria, and gave him the ſurname 
of Theos, which ſigniſies the God. 

Jonathan diſcontented at the ingratitude of Demetrius, 
accepted the invitation made him by the new king, and 
engaged in his party. Great favours were heaped upon him 
and Simon his brother. A commiſhon was ſent them, 


whereby they were empowered to raiſe troops for Antiochus' 


throughout all Cœloſyria and Paleſtine. Of theſe troops 
they formed two bodies, with which they atted ſeparately, 
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Tryphon, s ſeeing all things brought to the deſired point 
for executing the project he had formed of deſtroying Antio- 
chus, and of poſſeſſing himſelf of the crown of Syria, found 
no other obſtacle to his deſign, than on the other part of 
Jonathan, whoſe probity he knew too well even to found him 
upon entering into his views. He reſolved therefore to rid 
himſelf, at whatever price it coſt him, of ſo formidable an 
enemy, and entered Judza with an army, in order to take 
him and put him to death. Jonathan came alſo to Bethſan 
at the head of forty thouſand men. Tryphon perceived that 
he ſhould get nothing by force againſt ſo powerful an army. 
He endeavoured therefore to amuſe him with fine words, and 
the warmeſt aſſurances of a ſincere friendſhip. He gave him 
to underſtand, that he was come thither only to conſult him 
upon their common intereſts, and to put Ptolemais into his 
hands, which he was reſolved to make him a preſent of as a 
free gift. He deccived him ſo well by theſe proteſtations of 
friendſhip, and obliging offers, that he diſmiſled all his troops, 
except three thouſand men, of which he kept only one thou- 
ſand about his perſon. He ſent the reſt towards Galilee, and 
followed Tryphon to Ptolemais, relying upon that traitor's 
oath, that he ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of it. He had no 
ſooner entered the place, than the gates were ſhut upon him. 
Jonathan was immediately ſeiſed, and all his followers put to 
the ſword. Troops were alſo detached: directly to follow and 


| ſurpriſe the two thouſand men, who were upon their march 


to Galilee. They had already received advice of what hap- 
pened to Jonathan and his troops at the city of Ptolemais, and 
having exhorted one another to defend themſelves well, and 
to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible, the enemy were afraid to 
attack them. They were ſullered to proceed, and arrived 
all. ſafe at Jeruſalem, 

The affliction there for what had befallen Jonathan was 
extreme. The jews, however, did not loſe courage. They 
choſe Simon by univerial conſent for their general, and im- 
mediately, by his orders, ſet themſelves at work with all 
poſſible ſpeed. to complete the tortifications, began by Jona- 
than, at Jeruſalem. And when advice came that Tryphon 


g 1 Maccab. xii. 39= 54. Xitt. 130. Joſeph, Amiq. 1, xili. c. 10, II. 
Juſtin. I. xzxvi. c. 1. Epit. Liv. I. lv. 
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approached, Simon marched againſt him at the head of a fine 
army. 


recourſe to the ſame artifices which had ſucceeded ſo well 
with Jonathan. He ſent to tell Simon, that he had only laid 
Jonathan under an arreſt, becauſe he owed the king an hun- 
dred talents; * that if he would ſend him that ſum, and 
Jonathan's two ſons as hoſtages for their father's fidelity, he 
would cauſe him to be ſet at liberty. Though Simon ſaw 
clearly, that this propoſal was no more than a feint, however, 
that he might not have reaſon to reproach himſelf with bein 
the occaſion of his brother's death, by refuſing to comply 
with it, he ſent him the money, and Jonathan's two children. 
The traitor, notwithſtanding, did not releaſe his priſoner, but 
returned a ſecond time into Judza, at the head of a greater 
army than before, with deſign to put all things to fire and 
ſword. Simon kept ſo cloſe to him in all his marches and 
countermarches, that he fruſtrated his deſigns, and obliged to 
him to retire. | 

8 Tryphon, on his return into winter-quarters in the country 
of Galaad, cauſed Jonathan to be put to death; and believin 
after that he had nobody to fear, gave orders to kill Antiochus 


| ſecretly. He then cauſed it to be given out, that he was dead 


of the ſtone, and at the ſame time declared himſelf king of 
Syria in his ſtead, and took poſſeſſion of the crown. When 
Simon was informed of his brother's death, he ſent to fetch his 
bones, interred them in the ſepulchre of his forefathers at 
Modin, and erected a magnificent monument to his memory. 

Tryphon paſſionately delired to be acknowledged by the 
Romans. His uſurpation was ſo unſteady without this, that 
he perceived plainly it was abſolutely neceſſary to his ſupport. 
He ſent them a magnificent embaſſy, with a golden ſtatue 
of Victory of ten thouſand pieces of gold in weight. He 
was cheated by the Romans. They accepted the ſtatue, 
and cauſed the name of Antiochus, whom he had aſſaſſinated, 


to be inſerted upon the inſcription, as if it had come from him. 


The ambaſſadors ſent by Simon to Rome“ were received 


there much more honourably, and all the treaties made with 
his predeceſſors renewed with him. 


Vol. VII. X 
B Diod, Legat. xxxi. h Maccab. xiv. 16-40. 
* An hundred thouſand crowns. 


Tryphon did not dare to give him battle, but had again 
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Demetrius in the mean time amuſed himſelf with diverſions 
at Laodicea, and abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous 
debauches, without becoming more wiſe from adverſity, and 
without ſo much as ſeeming to have the leaſt ſenſe of his 
misfortunes. As Tryphon had given the Jews juſt reaſon to 
oppoſe him and his party, Simon ſent a crown of gold to 
Demetrius, and ambaſſadors to treat with him. They ob. 
tained from that prince a confirmation of the high-prieſt. 
hood and ſovereignty to Simon, exemption from all kind 
of tributes and impoſts, with a general amneſty for all paſt 
acts of hoſtility ; upon condition that the Jews ſhould join 
him againſt Tryphon. 

Demetrius at length * recovered a little from his lethargy 
upon the arrival of deputies from the Eaſt, who came to in- 
vite him thither. The Parthians, having almoſt over-run the 
whole Eaſt, and ſubjected all the countries of Aſia, between 
the Indus and Euphrates, the inhabitants of thoſe countries, 
who were deſcended from the Macedonians, not being able 
to ſuſſer that uſurpation, and the haughty inſolence of their 
new maſters, extremely ſolicited Demetrius, by repeated 
embaſſies, to come and put himſelf at their head; aſſured him 
of a general inſurrection againſt the Parthians ; and pro- 
miſed to ſupply him with a ſufficient number of troops to 
expel thoſe uſurpers, and recover all the provinces of the Eaſt. 
Full of theſe hopes, he at length undertook that expedition, 
and paſſed the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt part of Syria. He conceived, that having once 
made himſelf maſter of the Eaſt, with that increaſe of power 
he ſhould be in a better condition to reduce that rebel at his 
return. 

As ſoon as he appeared in the Eaſt, the Elymzans, Perſians, 
and Bactrians, declared in his favour, and with their aid 
he defeated the Parthians in ſeveral engagements; but at 
length, under pretence of treating with him, they got him 
into an ambuſcade, where he was made priſoner, and his 
whole army cut in pieces. By this blow, the empire of 
the Parthians took ſuch firm footing, that it ſupported itſelf 
for many ages afterwards, and became the terror of all its 


i Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 253. 1 Maccab. xili. 34—42.'& xiv. 38—41- 


Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 11, & Tuſtin, I. xxxvi. c. 1, I. xxXviii. c. 9+ J 
Xli. c. 3. & 6. x Maccab. xiv. 1-49. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xili. c. 912, 
Orofius, I. v. c. 4. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 359. Appian, in Syr. p- 13% 
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neighbours, and even equal to the Romans themſelves as to 
power 1n the field, and reputation for military exploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians was Mith- 
ridates, ſon of Priapatius, a valiant and wiſe prince. We have 
{een in what manner Arſaces founded, and his ſon Arſaces II. 
eſtabliſhed and fixed this empire, by a treaty of peace with 
Antiochus the Great. Priapatius was the ſon of the ſecond 
Arſaces, and ſucceeded him; he was called allo Arſaces, 
which became the common name of all the princes of thisrace. 
After having reigned fifteen years, he left the crown at his 
death to his eldeſt ſon Phraates, and he to Mithridates his 
brother, in preference“ to his own children, becauſe he had 
diſcovered more merit and capacity in him for the government 
of the people; convinced, that a king, when it is in his own 
power, ought to be more attentive to the good of the ſtate, than 
the advancement of his own family; and to forget, in ſome 
meaſure, that he is a father, to remember ſolely that he is, 
king. This Mithridates was that king of the Parthians, j 
whole hands Demetrius had fallen. 

That prince, after having ſubdued the Medes, Elymæ 
Perſians, and Battrians, extended bis conqueſts even into 
India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's; and when he 
had defeated Demetrius, ſubjected alſo Babylonia and Me— 
ſopotamia, ſo that his empire was bounded at that time by 
the Euphrates on the Weſt, and the Ganges on the Eaſt. 

He carried Demetrius his priſoner into all the provinces 
that ſtill adhered to the king of Syria, with the view of in- 
ducing them to ſubmit to him, by ſhowing them the perſon 
they had looked upon as their deliverer, reduced to ſo low 
and ſhameful a condition. After that, he treated him as a king, 
ſent him into Hyrcania, which was aſſigned him for his place 
of reſidence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna. in mar- 
riage. However, he was always regarded as a priſoner of war, 
though in other reſpects he had all the liberty that could be 
granted him in that condition. His ſon Phraates, who ſuc— 
ceeded him, treated him in the ſame manner. 

It is obſerved particularly of this Mithridates, that having 


ſubjected ſeveral different nations, he took from each of them 
| X 2 


* Non multo poſt deceſſit, multis filiis relictis; quibus preteritis, fratri potiſſimum 


Mishridati, infignis virtutis vire, reliquit imperium: plus regio quam patrio debers 
nemini ratus, petiuſque patriæ quam libertis conſulendum. Iusrix. 
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whatever was beſt in their laws and cuſtoms, and out of 
them compoſed an excellent body of laws and maxims of 
ſtate, for the government of his empire. This was making 
a glorious uſe of his victories; by ſo much the more laudable, 
as it is uncommon and almoſt unheard of, for a vittor to be 
more intent upon improving from the wiſe cuſtoms of the con- 
quered nations, than upon enriching himſelf out of their ſpoils. 
It was by this means, that Mithridates eſtabliſhed the empire 
of the Parthians upon ſolid foundations, gave it a firm con- 
ſiſtency, effettually attached the conquered provinces to it, 
and united them into one monarchy, which ſubſiſted many 
ages without change or revolution, notwithſtanding the diver- 
lity of nations of which it was compoſed. He may be 
looked upon as the Numa of the Parthians, who taught that 
warlike nation to temper a ſavage valour with diſcipline, and 
to blend the wiſe authority of laws with the blind force of 
arms. 

At this time happened a conſiderable change in the affairs 
of the Jewiſh nation. They had contended long with incredible 
efforts againlt the kings of Syria, not only for the defence of 
their liberty, but the preſervation of their religion. They 
thought it incumbent on them to take the favourable advantage 
of the king of Syria's captivity, and of the civil wars with 
which that empire was continually torn, to ſecure the one 
and the other. In a general aſſembly of the prieſts, the elders, 
and the whole people at Jeruſalem, Simon was choſen general, 
to whole family they had moſt eſſential obligations, and gave 
him the government with the title of ſovereign, as well as that 
of high-prieſt : they declared this double power, civil and 
ſacerdotal, hereditary in his family. Theſe two titles had 
been conferred on him by Demetrius, but limited to his 
perſon. Aſter his death, both dignities deſcended Jointly 
to his poſterity, and continued united for many generations. 

When queen Cleopatra ſaw her huiband taken and kept 
priſoner by the Parthians, ſhe ſhut herſelf up with her children 
in Seleucia, where many of Tryphon's ſoldiers came over to 
her party. That man, who was naturally brutal and cruel, had 
induſtriouſly concealed thoſe defects under appearances of 
lenity and goodneſs, as long as he believed it neceſſary to 
pleaſe the people for the ſucceſs of his ambitious deſigns. 
When he {aw hunſelf in poſſeſſion of the crown, he quitted 


ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 


an aſſumed character that laid him under too much conſtraint, 
and gave himſelf up entirely to his bad inclinations. Many 
therefore abandoned him, and came over in no inconſiderable 
numbers to Cleopatra, Thoſe deſertions did not however 
ſufficiently augment her party, to put her into a condition to 
ſupport herſelf. She was alſo afraid, leſt the people of 
Seleucia ſhould chooſe rather to give her up to Tryphon, 
than ſupport a ſiege out of affection for her perſon. She there- 
fore ſent propoſals to Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother, 
tor uniting their forces, and promiſed on that condition 
to marry him, and procure him the crown, For when ſhe 
was informed, that Demetrius had married Rhodoguna, ſhe 
was ſo much enraged, that ſhe obſerved no meaſures any 
further, and reſolved to ſeek her ſupport in a new marriage. 
Her children were yet too young to ſupport the weight of a 
precarious crown, and ſhe was not of a character to pay 
much regard to their rights. As Antiochus therefore was 
the next heir to the crown after them, ſhe fixed upon him, and 
took him for her huſband. 

This Antiochus was the ſecond ſon of Demetrius Soter, 


and had been ſent to Cnidos with his brother Demetrius, 


during the war between their father and Alexander Bala, 
to ſecure them againſt the revolutions he apprehended, and 
which actually happened, as has been ſaid before. Having 
accepted Cleopatra's offers, he aſſumed the title of king of 
Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon, wherein he complained of 
Tryphon's unjuſt uſurpation, of whom he promiſed a ſpeedy 
vengeance. To engage him in his intereſts, he made him 
great conceſſions, and gave him hopes of much greater, when 
he ſhould aſcend the throne. 

Accordingly the beginning of the following year he made 
a deſcent into Syria with an army of foreign troops, which 
he had taken into his pay in Greece, Aſia Minor, and the 
iſlands ; and after having eſpouſed Cleopatra, and joined what 
troops the had with his own, he took the field, and marched 
againſt Tryphon. The greateſt part of that uſurper's troops, 
weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and came over to 
the army of Antiochus, which amounted at that time to an 
hundred and twenty thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe, 


I Maceab. xv. 1-41. xvi. 1-30, Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii, 6, 12, & 13, 
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310 THE HISTORY OF 
Tryphon could not make head againſt him, and he retired 


to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais in Phœnicia. 
Antiochus beſieged him there by ſea and land with all his 
forces. The place could not hold out long againſt ſo power. 
ful an army. Tryphon eſcaped by ſea to Orthoſia, another 
maritime city of Phœnicia, and from thence proceeding to 
Apamza, where he was born, he was there taken and put to 
death. Antiochus thus terminated the uſurpation, and aſ. 
cended his father's throne, which he poſſeſſed nine years. His 
paſſion for hunting occaſioned his being called“ Sidetes or 
the hunter,” from the word © Zidah,” which has the ſame 
ſignification in the Syriac language. 

Simon, eſtabliſhed in the government of Judzaby the general 
conſent of the nation, thought it neceſſary to ſend ambaſladors 
to Rome, in order to his being acknowledged under that title, 
and to renew the ancient treaties. They were very well re. 
ceived, and obtained all they deſired. The ſenate, in con- 
ſequence, cauſed the conſul Piſo to write to Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, Attalus king of Pergamus, Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia, * Demetrius king of Syria, Mithridates king of 
the Parthians, and to all the ſtates of Greece, Aſia Minor, and 
the iſlands with whom the Romans were in alliance, to notify 
to them, that the Jews were their friends and allies, and in 
conſequence they ſhould not undertake any thing to their 
prejudice, 

As Antiochus had only granted Simon ſo advantageous 
an alliance from the neceſlity of his preſent circumſtances, 
and contrary to the intereſts of the ſlate, as well as to the 
policy of his predeceſſors, the letter from the Romans did 
not prevent him from declaring againſt Simon, notwith- 
ſtanding all the magnificent promiſes he had made him, and 
from ſending troops into Judæa, under the command of Cen- 
debzus, who was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, 
the ſons of Simon. 

A.M. Phyſcon had reigned ſeven years in Egypt *. Hiſtoty 


3866. 
Ant. J. c. relates nothing of 8 during all that time, but 1 


138. 


m Juſtin. I. xxxviii. c. S. Dicd. in Excerpt. Vale. p. 361. Athen. I. iv. P. 184. 
& 1. vi. p. 252. Val. Max. I. ix. c. 1, 2. 
* This letter was addreſſed to Demetrius, thougli p er amoneſt the Par- 


thians, becauſe the Romans had neither acknowledged Alltiochus Sidetes, not 
Tryphon, | 
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vices and deteſtable cruelties. Never was there a prince ſo 
abandoned to debauch, and at the ſame time ſo cruel and 
bloody. All the reſt of his conduct was as contemptible as lis 
vices were enormous; for he both ſaid and acted in public 
the extravagances of an infant, by which he drew upon him- 
ſelf both the contempt and abhorrence of his ſubjetts. With- 
out Hierax, his firſt miniſter, he had infallibly been dethroned, 
This Hierax was a native of Antioch, and was the {ame to 
whom, in the reign of Alexander Bala, the government of 
that city had been given in conjunction with Diodotus, after- 
wards ſurnamed Tryphon. After the revolution which hap» 
pened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, entered into the ſervice 
of Ptolemy Phyſcon, and ſoon became his captain general, 
and prime miniſter, As he was valiant in the field, and able 
in council, by cauſing the troops to be well paid, and amend- 
ing the faults which his maſter committed, by a wile and equi- 
table government, and by preventing or redreſſing them as 
much as poſſible, he had been till then ſo fortunate as to ſup- 
port the tranquillity of the ſtate. 

But in the following years, whether Hierax was dead, or 
the prudence and ability of that Miniſter were no longer 
capable of reſtraining the folly of this prince, the affairs of 
Egypt went on worſe than ever. Phyſcon, without any reaſon, 
cauſed the greateſt part of thoſe to be put to death, who had 
expreſſed the moſt zeal in procuring him the crown after his 


_ brother's death, and maintaining it upon his head. Athenzus 


places Hierax in this number; but without mentioning the 
time. He alſo put to death, or at leaſt baniſhed, molt of thoſe 
who had been in favour with Philometor his brother, or had 
only held employments during his reign ; and by permitting 
his foreign troops to plunder and murder at diſcretion, he 
terrified Alexandria ſo much, that the greateſt part of the in- 
labitants, to avoid his cruelty, thought it neceſſary to retire 
into foreign countries, and the city remained almoſt a deſart. 
To ſupply their places, when he perceived that nothing re. 
mained but empty houſes, he cauſed proclamation to be made 
in all the neighbouring countries, that whoſoever would come 
and ſettle there, of whatſoever nation they were, ſhould meet 
with the greateſt encouragements and advantages, There 
were conſiderable numbers whom this propoſal ſuited very 
well, The houſes that had been abandoned, were given to 
them, and all the rights, privileges and immunities granted 
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them, which had been enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants; 
by this means the city was re- peopled. 

As amongſt thoſe who had quitted Alexandria, there way 
a great number of grammarians, philoſophers, geometricians, 
phyſicians, muſicians, and other maſters in the liberal ſciences, 
it happened from thence, that the polite arts and ſciences began 
to revive in Greece, Aſia Minor, and the iſlands; in a word, 
in every place to which theſe illuſtrious fugitives carried 
them. The continual wars between the ſucceſſors of Alex. 
ander, had almoſt extinguiſhed the ſciences in all thoſe 
countries, and they would have been entirely loſt in thoſe 
times of confuſion, if they had not found protection under 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria, The firſt of thoſe princes, 
by founding his Muſzum for the entertainment of the learned, 
and erecting his fine library, had drawn about him almoſt all 
the learned men of Greece. The ſecond and third, follow. 
ing the founder's ſteps in that reſpect, Alexandria became the 
city of the world where the liberal arts and ſciences were moſt 
cultivated, whilſt they were almoſt abſolutely neglected every 
where elſe. Moſt of the inhabitants of that great city ſtudied, 
or profeſſed ſome or other of thoſe polite arts, in which they 
had been inſtructed in their youth. So that when the cruelty 
and oppreſſion of the tyrant, of whom I ſpeak, obliged them 
to take refuge in foreign countries, their moſt general recourſe 
for ſubſiſlence was to make it their buſineſs to teach what they 
knew, They opened ſchools in thoſe countries for that pur- 
poſe, and as they were preſſed by neceſſity, they taught at a tow 
price, which very much increaſed the number of their diſct- 
ples. By this means the arts and ſeiences began to revive, 
wherever they were diſperſed ; that is to ſay, throughout 
what we call the whole Eaſt, exactly in the ſame manner 48 
they took new birth in the Weſt, aſter the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by the Turks. | 

Much about the time that ſtrangers came in crowds to * fe- 
people Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the Younger, 
Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, arrived there as ambaſladors 
from Rome. It was a maxim with the Romans to lend fre. 
quent embaſſies to their allies, in order to take cognzance 
of their affairs, and to accommodate their differences. It was 


a Cic. in Somn. Scip Athen. I. vi. p. 273, & I. Xii. p. 549. Val. Max. +» wo 
c. 3. Diod. Legat. XXXIii. Ne | 
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with this view, that three of the greateſt perſons in the ſlate 
were ſent at this time into Egypt. They had orders to go 
into Egypt, Syria, Aſia, and Greece; and to ſee in what con- 
dition the affairs of thoſe countries were; to examine in what 
manner the treaties made with them were obſerved; and to 
remedy whatever they ſhould find amiſs. They diſcharged 
themſelves of this commiſſion with ſo much equity, juſtice, 
and addreſs, and rendered ſuch great ſervices to thoſe 
to whom they were ſent, in reſtoring order amongſt them, 
and in accommodating their differences, that as ſoon as they 
returned to Rome, ambaſſadors came from all parts where 
they had paſſed, to return the ſenate thanks for having ſent 
perſons of ſuch extraordinary merit amongſt them, and whoſe 
wiſdom and goodneſs they could never ſufficiently admire. 
The firſt place they went to, according to their inſtructions, 


was Alexandria, The king received them there with great 


magnificence. As to themſelves, they affected ſtate ſo little, 
that at tlieir entry, Scipio, who was the greateſt perſonage of 
Rome, had only one friend with him, which was Paneſius 
the philoſopher, and five domeſtics*, Not his domeſtics, 
ſays an hiſtorian, but his victories were conſidered: He was 
not eſteemed for his gold or his ſilver, but for his perſonal 
yirtues and qualities. Though during their whole reſidence 
at Alexandria, the king cauſed them to be ſerved with what- 
ever was moſt delicate and exquiſite, they never touched any 
thing but the moſt ſimple and common meats ; deſpiſing all 
the reſt, as ſerving only to enervate the mind as well as the 
body. So great, even at that time, were the moderation and 
temperance of the Romans; but luxury and pomp ſoon 
aſſumed their place. 

When the ambaſſadors had fully viewed Alexandria, and 
regulated the affairs, which brought them thither, they went 
up the Nile to viſit Memphis, and the other parts of Egypt. 
They ſaw with their own eyes, or were informed upon the 
places themſelves, of the infinite number of cities, and the 
prodigious multitude of inhabitants contained in that king- 
dom ; the ſtrength of its natural ſituation ; the fertility of its 


* Cum per ſocios F exteras gerte, iter faceret, ox manuell fed v 
vuinerahantur; nec quantum auri & argenti, ſe quaritii nn ampitidini ens ſecum 
ferret, @/limabatur, VAL. Max. 
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ſoil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. They found 


that it wanted nothing to render it powertul and formidable, 
but a prince of capacity and application; for Phyſcon, why 
then reigned, was nothing leſs than a king. Nothing was ſo 
wretched as the idea he gave them of himſelf in all the 
audiences they had of him. Ot his cruelty, luxury, barbarity, 
and other vices, I have already made mention, and ſhall he 
obliged to give further proofs of them in the ſequel, The 
deformity of his * body ſuſhciently correſponded with that 
of his mind; Nothing was ever worſe put together, Hig 
ſtature was of the ſmalleſt, and with that he had a belly of ſo 
enormous a ſize, that there was no man could embrace him 
in his arms. This largeneſs of his belly occaſioned his being 
called by the nickname of Phyſcon,” Upon this wretched 
perſon he wore ſo tranſparent a ſtuff, that all his deformity 
might be ſeen through it. He never appeared in public 
but in a chariot, not being able to carry the load of fleſh, 
which was the fruit of his intemperance, unleſs when he 
walked with Scipio. So that the latter, turning towards 
Panetius, told him in his ear, ſmiling, * The Alexandrians 
are obliged to us for ſeeing their king walk on foot.” 

We mult confeſs, to the reproach of royalty, that moſt of 
the kings, of whom we now ſpeak, diſhonoured not only the 
throne, but even human nature itſelf, by the moſt horrid 
vices. It is ſurpriſing to ſee in that long liſt of kings, whoſe 
hiſtory we have related, how few there are that deſerve that 
name. What compariſon is there between thoſe monſters of 
diſſolution and cruelty, and Scipio Africanus, one of the 
three Roman ambaſſadors, who was as great a prodigy ot 
wiſdom and virtue as could be found amongſt the Pagans. 
Juſtin accordingly ſays of him, that whilſt he viſited and 


conſidered with curioſity the rarities of Alexandria, he was 


himſelf a ſight to the whole city. Dum inſpicit urben, iſſe 
ſpedaculo Alexandrims futt, 


* Quam cruentus Civibus, tam ridiculus Romanis fuit. Zrat enim & wults 
deformis, & flatura brevis & ſagina ventris non homini ſed bellue fimilis, Quan 
feditatem nimia ſubtilitas perlucide weftis augebat, prorſus quaſi aſiu inſpicienda 
preberentur, que omni ſtudis oceultanda pudibundo vir erart. JusTIN, I. Vil 
"a . 

Athenwzus ſays, gon. punters vie £1 pang ul,. Which the interprete! 
tranſlates, Pedibus ille nunquain ex regia prodibat, ſed perpetus Scipione ſubnix#*i 
inſtead of % proper Scipienem. 
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Attalus, king of Pergamus, died ® about the times of which 


ve now ſpeak. His nephew of the ſame name, called allo x 


philometor, ſucceeded him. As the latter was very young 
when his father Eumenes died, he had been under the tuition 
of his uncle, to whom the crown was alſo left by the will of 
Eumenes. Attalus gave his nephew the beſt education he 
could, and at his death bequeathed the throne to him, though 
he had ſons of his own; a proceeding as rare as it was 
laudable, moſt princes thinking no leſs of transferring their 
crowns to their poſterity, than of preſerving them to them- 
ſelves during their lives. 

This prince's death was a misfortune to the kingdom of 
Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the moſt extravagant 
and pernicious manner, He was ſcarce upon the throne 
before he ſtained it with the blood of his neareſt relations, 
and the beſt friends of his houſe. He cauſed almoſt all who 
had ſerved his father and uncle with extreme fidelity, to have 
their throats cut, under pretence that ſome of them had killed 
his mother Stratonice, who died of a diſeaſe in a very 


advanced age, and others his wife Berenice, who died of an 


incurable diſtemper, with which ſhe had been taken very 
naturally. He put others alſo to death upon ſuſpicions 
entirely frivolous; and with them, their wives, children, and 
whole families. He cauſed theſe executions to be committed 
by foreign troops, whom he had expreſsly ſent for from the 
moſt ſavage and cruel of nations, to make them the inſtru- 
ments of his enormous barbarity. 

After having maſſacred and ſacrificed to his fury, in this 
manner, the moſt deſerving perſons of his kingdom, he ceaſed 
to ſhow himſelf abroad. He appeared no more in the city, 
and eat no longer in public. He put on old clothes, let 
his beard grow without taking any care of it, and did every 
thing which perſons accuſed of capital crimes uſed to do in 
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thole days, as if he intended thereby to acknowledge his 


own late iniquity. 


From hence he proceeded to other ſpecies of folly. He 


renounced the cares of ſtate, and retired into his garden, and 


applied to digging the ground himſelf, and ſow all forts of 


, Juſtin, I. xxxvi. c. 4. Strab. I. xiii. p. 624. Plut, in Demet. p. $97, 
Dio. in Excerpt, Valel. p. 370. ä | 
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venomous, as well as wholeſome herbs ; then poiſoning the 
good with the juice of the bad, he fent them in that manner 
as preſents to his friends. He paſſed all the reſt of his reign 
in cruel extravagances of the like nature, which happily for 
his ſubjects, was of no long duration, for it laſted only fig 
years. Fx 
He took it into his head to practiſe the trade of a founder, 
and formed the model of a monument of braſs to be erected 
to his mother. Whilſt he was at work 1n caſting the metal, on 
a hot ſummer's day, he was ſeiſed with a fever, which carried 
him off in ſeven days, and delivered his ſubjefts from an 
abominable tyrant. 

He had made a will, by which he appointed the Roman 
people his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus carried this will to 
Rome. The principal article was expreſſed in theſe terms, 
PLET THE ROMAN PEOPLE INHERIT ALL MY 
FORTUNES. As ſoon as it was read, Tiberius Gracchus, 


tribune of the people, always attentive to conciliate their 


favour, took hold of the occaſion, and aſcending the tribunal 


of harangues, propoſed a law to this effect: That all the ready 
money which ſhould ariſe from the ſucceſſion to this prince, 
ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the poor citizens, who ſhould 
be ſent as colonies into the country bequeathed to the 
Roman people, in order that they might have wherewithal 
to ſupport themſelves in their new poſſeſſions, and to ſupply 
them with the tools and other things neceſſary in agriculture, 
He added, that as to the cities and lands, which were under 
that prince's government, the ſenate had no right to pals any 
decree in regard to them, and that he ſhould leave the diſpolal 
of them to the people; which extremely offended the ſenate, 
That tribune was killed ſome ſmall time after. 

Ariſtonicus however, who reported himſelf of the blood 
royal, was active to take poſſeſſion of Attalus's dominions. 


He was indeed the ſon of Eumenes by a courtezan. He 


eaſily engaged the majority of the cities in his party, becaule 
they had been long accuſtomed to the government of kings. 
Some cities, out of their fear of the Romans, refuſed at fir 
to acknowledge him, but were compelled to it by force. 


P Plut. in Gracch. Flor, I. ü. c. 20. Juſtin. I. xxxvi. c. 4. & xXXXvii. c. 1. 
Vell. Paterc. I. ii. c. 4. Strab, I. xiv, p. 646, Orof. I. v. c. 810. Evo 
J. iv. Val. Max. 1. iii. c. 2. | 
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As his party grew ſtronger every day, the Romans ſent the 
conſul Craſſus Mucianus againſt him. It was obſerved of this 
general, that he was ſo perfectly maſter of all the dialects of 
he Greek tongue, which in a manner formed hive different 
languages, that he pronounced his decrees according to the 
particular idiom of thoſe who pleaded before him, which 
made him very agrecable to the ſtates of Aſia Minor. All 
the neighb ouring princes in alliance with the Roman people, 
the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, 
joined him with their troops. 

Notwithſtanding ſuch powerful ſupports, having engaged 
in a battle with diſadvantage, his army, which he commanded. 
then in quality of proconſul, was deleated and himſelf made 
priſoner. He avoided the ſhame of being put into the 
victor's hands, by a voluntary death. His head was carried 
to Ariſtonicus, who cauled his body to be interred at Smyrna. 

The conſul Perpenna, who had ſucceeded Craſſus, ſoon 
revenged his death. Having made all haſte into Alia, he 
gave Ariſtonicus battle, entirely routed his army, beſieged 


him ſoon after in Stratonice, and at length made him priſoner. 


All Phrygia ſubmitted to the Romans. | 

He ſent Ariſtonicus to Rome, in the fleet which he loaded 
with Attalus's treaſures. Manius Aquilius, who had lately 
been elected conſul, was haſtening to take his place, in 
order to put an end to this war, and deprive him of the 
honour of a triumph. He found Ariſtonicus ſet out; and 
lome time after Perpenna, who had begun his journey, died 
of a diſeale at Pergamus. Aquilius ſoon terminated this war, 
rhich had continued almoſt four years. Lydia, Caria, the 
Helleſpont, Phrygia, in a word all that compoſed the kingdom 
of Attalus, was reduced into a province of the Roman empire, 
under the common name of Aſia. 

The ſenate had decreed, that the city of Phocza, which 
had declared againſt the Romans, as well in this laſt war, as 
in that againſt Antiochus, ſhould be deſtroyed. The in— 


habitants of Marſeilles, which was a colony of Phocza, 
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moved as much with the danger of their founders, as if 


the fate of their own city had been in queſtion, ſent deputies 
to Rome, to implore the clemency of the ſenate and people 
in their favour. As Juſt as their indignation was againſt 
Phocæa, they could not refuſe that favour to the ardent {olici- 
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tations of a people, whom they had always held in the bighef 


conſideration, and who rendered themlelves ſtill more worth 
of it, by the tender concern and gratitude they expreſſed {gr 
their forefathers and founders. 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Evergetes, king 
of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had given the Romans in 
that war. But after his death they diſpoſſeſſed his ſon, the 
Great Mithridates, of it, and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during this wr, 
had left ſix children. Rome, to reward in the ſons the ſervice; 


of the father, added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their dominions, 


They found in queen Laodice not the tenderneſs of a parent, 
but the cruelty of a ſtep-mother. To ſecure all authority 
to herſelf, ſhe poiſoned five of her children, and the fixth 
would have had the ſame fate, it his relations had not taken 
him out of the murderous hands of that Megara, whoſe 
crimes the people ſoon revenged by a violent death. 

Manius Aquilius, at his return to Rome, received the 
honour of a triumph. Ariſtonicus, after having been ſhown 
there for a ſight to the people, was carried to priſon where 
he was ſtrangled. Such were the conſequences of king 
Attalus's will. 

Mithridates, in the letter which he wrote afterwards to 
Arſaces, king of Parthia, accuſes the Romans of having 
* forged a falſe will of Attalus's, in order to deprive Ariſtoni- 


cus, the ſon of Eumenes, of his father's kingdom, which 


appertained to him of right : But it is a declared enemy who 
charges them with this. It is more ſurpriſing that Horace 
in one of his odes ſeems to make the Roman people the ſame 
reproach, and to inſinuate, that they attained the ſucceſſion 


by fraud: 
7 Neque Attali 


Ignotus heres regiam occupavi. 


Nor have T ſeiz'd, an har unknown, 


The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 


y Hor. Od. xviii. I. 2. 
* Similato impis teſtamento, filium ejus ( Eumenis) Ariflonicum, quia patriu 
regnum petiverat, hoftium mae per triumphum dixere, Apud, Saures, n 
Fragm, 
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However, there remains no trace in hiſtory of any ſecret 
intrigue or ſolicitation to that effect on the fide of the 
Romans. | 

I thought it proper to relate all the conſequences of this 
vill without interruption. I ſhall now reſume the thread of 


my hiſtory. 


Ser, V. Antiochus Sidetes beſieges John Hyrcanus in Feruſalem. 


That city ſurrenders by capitulation. He makes war againſt 
the Parthians, and periſhes in it, Phraates, hing of the 
Parthians, defeated in his turn by the Scythians. Phyſcon 
commits moſt horrible cruelties in Egypt. A general revolt 


obiges ham to quit it. Cleopatra, has firſt wife, 1s replaced 


upon the throne. She implores aid of Demetrius, and is ſoon 


reduced to leave Egypt. Phyſcon returns thither, and re- 
aſcends the throne. By his means Zebina dethrones Demetrius, 
who ig ſoon after killed. The kingdom is divided between Cleo- 
patra, the wife of Demetrius, and Lebina. Antiochus Grypus 
aſcends the throne of Syria. The famous Mithridates begins 
to reign in Pontus. Phyſcon's death, 


GIMON having been ſlain * by treaſon, with two of his 
ſons, John, another of them, ſurnamed Hyrcanus, was 
proclaimed high-prieſt and prince of the Jews in his father's 
ſtead. Here ends the hiſtory of the Maccabees, | 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all poſſible haſte 
to take the advantage which the death of Simon gave him, 
and advanced at the head of a powerful army to reduce 
Judza, and unite it to the empire of Syria, Hyrcanus was 
obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Jeruſalem, where he ſuſtained a 
long ſiege with incredible valour. Reduced at length to the 
lat extremity for want of proviſions, he cauſed propoſals of 
peace to be made to the king. His condition was not 
known in the camp. Thoſe who were about the king's 
perſon preſſed him to take the advantage of the preſent oc- 
calion for exterminating the Jewiſh nation. They repre- 
ſented to him, recurring to paſt ages, that they had been 
driven out of Egypt as impious wretches, hated by the gods, 


I Maccab, xyi, Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii, c. 16, Diod. Eclog. i. P- 927. 
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and abhorred by men; that they were enemies to all the re} 
of mankind, as they had no communication with any but 
thoſe of their own ſect, and would neither eat, drink, nor 
have any familiarity with other people; that they did not 
adore the ſame gods; that they had laws, cuſtoms, and a 
religion entirely different from that of all other nations; that 
therefore they well deſerved to be treated by other nations 
with equal contempt, and to be rendered hatred for hatred; 
and that all people ought to unite in extirpating them, 
Diodorus Siculus, as well as Joſephus, ſays, that it was from 
the pure effect of the generoſity and clemency of Antiochus, 
the Jewiſh nation was not entirely deſtroyed on this occaſion, 

He was well pleaſed to enter into a treaty with Hyrcanus, 
It was agreed, that the beſieged ſhould ſurrender their arms; 
that the fortifications of Jeruſalem ſhould be demoliſhed ; and 
that a tribute ſhould be paid to the king for Joppa, and for 
the other cities which the Jews had out of Judæa: the peace 
was concluded upon theſe conditions. Antiochus allo de. 
manded, that the citadel of Jeruſalem ſhould be rebuilt, and 
would have put a garriſon into it; but Hyrcanus would not 
conſent to that, upon account of the miſeries the nation 
had ſuffered from the garriſon of the former citadel, and choſe 
rather to pay the king the ſum of * five hundred talents, 


which he demanded as an equivalent. The capitulation was 


executed, and becauſe it could not be immediately ratified, 
hoſtages were given, amongſt whom was a brother of 
Hyrcanus. 

Scipio Africanus the younger, going © to command in 
Spain, during the war with Numantia, Antiochus Sidetes ſent 
him rich and magnificent preſents. Some generals would 
have appropriated them to their own uſe. Scipio received 
them in public, ſitting upon his tribunal in the view of the 
whole army, and gave orders that they ſhould be delivered 
to the * quæſtor, to be applied in rewarding the officers and 
ſoldiers who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſervice. 
By ſuch conduct a generous and noble ſoul is known. 


> Five hundred thouſand crowns, e Epit. Liv. I. Ivil. 
* The quæſtor was the treaſuter of the army. 
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Demetrius Nicator * had been kept many years in cap- A.M. 

it tivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where he wanted nothing Apr. 

Ir except liberty, without which all elſe is miſery. He had 131. 

ot made ſeveral attempts to obtain it, and to return into his own 

8 kingdom, but always without ſucceſs. He was twice retaken 

at inthe midſt of his flight, and puniſhed only with being carried 

* back to the place of his confinement, where he was guarded 

l; with more care, but always treated with the ſame magnifi- 

A cence. This was not the effect of mere goodneſs and clemency 

= in the Parthians; intereſt had ſome ſhare in it. They had 

oh views of making themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Syria, 

on however remote they were, and waited a favourable oppor- 

US, tunity, when, under colour of going to re-eſtabliſh Demetrius 7 
* upon the throne, they might take poſſeſſion of it for them- 1 
nd ſelves. | «| 
for Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this deſign or no, + 
ace 


thought proper to prevent it, and marched againſt Phraates 
at the head of a formidable army. The Parthian's late uſur- 3 
and pation of the richeſt and fineſt provinces of the Eaſt, which | 


not his anceſtors had always poſſeſſed from the time of Alexander, : 
100 was a ſtrong inducement to him for uniting all his forces for .| 
ole their expulſion. His army was upwards of fourſcore thouſand 1 
nts, men, well armed and diſciplined. But the train of luxury 1 
wal had added to it ſo great a multitude of ſutlers, cooks, paſtry- 4 
ied, cooks, confectioners, actors, muſicians, and infamous women, | 
of that they were almoſt four times as many as the ſoldiers, and i 
| might amount to about three hundred thouſand. There may 1 
Un be ſome exaggeration in this account, but if two-thirds were 1 
ſent deducted, there would ſtill remain a numerous train of uſeleſs 9 
ould mouths. The luxury of the camp was in proportion to the 1 
ived number of thoſe that adminiſtered to it. * Gold and ſilver 1 
the glittered univerſally, even upon the legs of the private ſol- * 
ered diers, The inſtruments and utenſils of the kitchen were "al 
and lilver, as if they had been marching to a feaſt, and not to a 1 
Vice. war. 2 
vol. VII. Y 9 


4 Juſtin. 1. xxxviii. c. $--& 10. e 2-- O64}. vx. o- 1. - Vale. ja 
Max, 1, ix. c. 1. Athen. I. v. p. 210. & I. x. p. 439. & l. xii. p. 540. Jo- 19 
leph. Antiq. 1. xxi. c. 16. Appian. in Syr. p. 132. 95 

* Argenti aurigue tantum, ut etiam gregarii milites caligas auro figerent, [ 
preculcarentque materiam, cujus amore populi ferro dimicant. Culinarum quogut 
"gentea inſtrumenta fuere quaſi ad epulas non ad belia pergerent, JUSTIN, 
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Antiochus had great ſucceſs at firſt. He beat Phraates i. 
three battles, and retook Babylonia and Media. All the pro- 
vinces of the Eaſt, which had formerly appertained to the 
Syrian empire, threw off the Parthian yoke, and ſubmitted, 
him, except Parthia itſelf, where Phraates found himſelf te. 


duced within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdon, 


Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Antiochus in 
this expedition, and having had his ſhare in all theſe victoriez 
returned home laden with glory, at the end of the campaigy 


and the year. 


The reſt of the army paſſed the winter in the Eaſt. The 


prodigious number of the troops, including the train before 


mentioned, obliged them to ſeparate, and remove ſo far from 


each other, that they could not eaſily rejoin and form a boch, 
in caſe of being attacked. The inhabitants, whom they in. 
ſulted extremely in their quarters, to be revenged upon then, 
and to get rid of troubleſome gueſts that nothing could ſatisfy, 


_ conſpired with the Parthians to maſlacre them all in one day 
in their quarters, without giving them time to aſſemble; 


which was accordingly executed. Antiochus, who had kept 
a body of troops always about his perſon, marched to aſi 
the quarters neareſt him, but was overpowered by number; 


and periſhed himſelf. All the reſt of the army were either 
_ maſſacred in their quarters the ſame day, or made priſoners; 
ſo that out of ſo great a multitude, ſcarce any eſcaped to 


carry the ſad news of this {laughter into Syria, 
It occaſioned great grief and conſternation there. The 


death of Antiochus, a prince eſtimable for many excellent 
qualities, was particularly lamented. Plutarch-* relates: 
ſaying of his very much to his honour. One day, having 
loſt himſelf a hunting, and being alone, he retired into te | 
cottage of ſome poor people, who received him in the bel 
manner they could, without knowing him. At ſupper, having 
himſelf turned the converſation upon the perſon and condutt 


of the king, they ſaid, that he was in every thing elſe a goo 
prince, but that his too great paſſion for hunting made hn 
neglect the affairs of his kingdom, and repoſe too much con- 


fidence in his courtiers, whoſe actions did not always coe 


ſpond with the goodneſs of his intentions. Antiochus made 


© Plut. in Apophthegm. p. 184. 


cellent 
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no anſwer at that time. The next day, upon the arrival of 
his train at the cottage he was known. He repeated to his 
officers what had paſſed the evening before, and told them by 
way of reproach, * Since I have taken you into my ſervice, 
[ have not heard a truth concerning myſelf till yeſterday.” 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at laſt releaſed 
Demetrius, and ſent him back into Syria with a body of 
troops, in hopes that his return would occaſion ſuch trou- 
bles, as would reduce Antiochus to follow him. But after 
the maſſacre, he detached a party of horſe to retake him. 
Demetrius, who apprehended a countermand of that nature, 
had marched with ſo much diligence, that he had paſſed the 
Euphrates before that party arrived upon the frontier. In 
this manner he recovered his dominions, and made great re- 
joicings upon that occaſion, whillt all the reſt of Syria were 
in tears, deploring the loſs of the army, in which few families 
had not: ſome relation, 

Phraates cauſed the body of Antiochus to be ſought for 
amongſt the dead, and put into a coffin of ſilver. He ſent 
it into Syria to be honourably interred with his anceſtors, 
and having found one of his daughters amongſt the captives, 
he was ſtruck with her beauty, and married her. 


Antiochus being dead Hyrcanus took the advantage of the 


troubles and diviſions which happened throughout the whole 
empire of Syria, to extend his dominions, by making himſelf 
maſter of many Places in Syria, Phœnicia, and Arabia, which 
lay commodiouſly for him. He laboured alſo at the ſame 
time to render himſelf abſolute and independent. He ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in that endeavour, that from thenceforth 


neither himſelf nor any of his deſcendants depended in the 
| leaſt upon the kings of Syria. They threw off entirely the 


yoke of ſubjection, and even that of homage. 

Phraates &, fluſhed with his great ſucceſſes, and the victory 
he had gained, was for carrying the war into Syria, to re- 
venge Antiochus's invaſion of his dominions. But, whilſt 
le was making his preparations for that expedition, an un- 
expected war broke out with the Scythians, who found him 


employment enough at home, to remove all thoughts of diſ- 


quieting others abroad. Finding himſelf vigorouſly purſued 
„ . 
* Joſeph, Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 17. Strab. I. xvi. p. 761. Juſtin. I. xxxvi. c. 1. 
E Juſtin, 1, xxxix. c. 1. & I. xlii. c. 1, & 2. 
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by Antiochus, as we have ſeen, he demanded aid of thy 
people. When they arrived, the affair was terminated, an 
having no further occaſion for them, he would not give then 
the ſums he had engaged to pay them. The Scythians im. 
mediately turned their arms againſt himſelf, to avenge then. 
ſelves for the injuſtice he had done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have diſguſted { 
powerful a nation by a mean and ſordid avarice, and he com. 
mitted a ſecond, no leſs conſiderable, in the war itſelf, Ty 
ſtrengthen himſelf againſt that nation, he ſought aid from: 
people to whom he had made himſelt more hateful than to 
the Scythians themſelves; theſe were the Greek foreign 


troops, who had been in the pay of Antiochus in the laſt wa 


againſt him, and had been made priſoners. Phraates thought 
proper to incorporate them into his own troops; believing 
that he ſhould conſiderably re-inforce them by that means, 
But when they ſaw themſelves with arms in their hands, they 
were reſolved to be revenged for the injuries and ill treatment 
they had ſuffered during their captivity ; and as ſoon as the 
armies engaged, they went over to the enemy, and gave ſuch 
a turn to the battle, whilſt the vitory was in ſuſpenſe, that 
Phraates was defeated with a great {laughter of his troops, 
He periſhed himſelf in the purſuit, and almoſt his whole 
army. The Scythians and Greeks contented themſelves with 
plundering the country, and then retired to their ſeveral 
homes. 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates's uncle, cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned king of the Parthians. He was killed 
ſome days after in a battle with the Thogarians, another 
Scythian nation. Mithridates was his ſucceſſor, who for lu 
glorious actions was ſurnamed the Great. 


During all theſe revolutions * in the Syrian and Parthian 
empires, Ptolemy Phyſcon did not alter his conduct in Egypt 


I have already obſerved, that on his marriage with his ſiſte 
Cleopatra, who was his brother's widow, he had killed the 
ſon ſhe had by his brother in her arms, on the very day d 
their nuptials. Afterwards having taken a diſguſt for the 
mother, he fell paſſionately in love with one of her daughter 


h Juſtin, I. xxxviii. c. 8, 9. 1. xxxix. c. 1. Val. Max. I. ix. c. 2—7. Oral 


1. v. c. 10. Epit. I. lix. Ix. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 374370. Joſeph 
Antiq. I. xii. c. 17. | 
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by Philometor, called alſo Cleopatra. He began by violating 
her, and then married her, after turning away her mother. 

He ſoon made himſelf hated alſo by the new inhabitants 
of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither to re- people it, 
and ſupply the places of thoſe his firſt cruelties had obliged to 
abandon their country. To put them out of a condition to 
do him hurt, he reſolved to have the throats cut of all the 
young people in the city, in whom its whole force conſiſted. 
For that purpoſe, he cauſed them to be inveſted one day by 
his foreign troops in the place of exerciſe, when the aſſembly 
there was moſt numerous, and put them all to the ſ word. 
The whole people ran in a fury to ſet fire to the palace, and 
to burn him in it; but he had quitted it before they arrived 
there, and made his eſcape into Cyprus, with his wife Cleo- 
patra, and his ſon Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he 
was informed that the people of Alexandria had put the 
government into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he had repu- 
diated. He immediately raiſed troops to make war upon the 
new queen and her adherents. 

But firſt, apprehending that the Alexandrians would make 
his ſon king, to whom he had given the government of Cyre- 
naica, he cauſed him to come to him, and put him to death as 
ſoon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended danger, which 
had no foundation but in his falſely-alarmed imagination. 
That barbarity enraged every body the more againſt him, 
They pulled down and daſhed to pieces all his ſtatues in 
Alexandria, He believed that Cleopatra, whom he had re- 
pudiated, had induced the people to this action, and to be 
revenged of her, ordered the throat of Memphitis to be cut, 
a young prince whom he had by her, of great beauty and 
hopes, He afterwards cauſed the body to be cut in pieces, 
and put into a cheſt, with the head entire, that it might be 
known, and ſent it by one of his guards to Alexandria, with 
orders to wait till the birth-day of that princeſs, which ap- 
proached, and was to be celebrated with great magnificence, 
and then to preſent it to her. His orders were obeyed. The 
2 was delivered to her in the midſt of the rejoicings of tlie 
ache were immediately changed into mourning and 
. ations. The horror cannot be expreſſed, which the 

ew of that ſad object excited againſt the tyrant, whoſe 
monſtrous barbarity had perpetrated ſo unnatural and un- 
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heard-of a crime. The abominable preſent was expoſed ij 
the view of the public, with whom it had the ſame effec 3 
with the court, who had firſt ſeen that ſad ſpectacle. Th 
people ran to their arms, and nothing was thought of, bu 
how to prevent that monſter from ever re-aſcending the 
throne. An army was formed, and the command of it given 
to Marſyas, whom the queen had appointed general, and a 
the neceſſary precautions were taken for the defence of the 
country. 

Ptolemy Phyſcon having raiſed an army on his ſide, gave 
the command of it to Hegelochus, and ſent him againſt the 
Alexandrians. A battle was fought, and gained by Hegelo. 
chus. He even took Marſyas priſoner, and ſent him laden 
with chains to Phyſcon; it was expected that ſo bloody a 
tyrant would have put him to death in the moſt exquiſite 
torments, but the contrary happened. He gave him his par. 
don, and ſet him at liberty. For finding by experience, that 
his cruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, he began to 
abate in them, and was for doing himſelf honour by hi 
lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to great extremities by the lok 
of her army, which was almoſt entirely cut to pieces in the 
purſuit, ſent to demand aid of Demetrius, king of Syria, who 
had married her eldeſt daughter by Philometor, and promiſed 
him the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, without 
heſitation, accepted that propoſal, marched with all his troops, 
and laid ſiege to Peluſium. 

That prince was no leſs hated by the Syrians for hi 
haughtineſs, tyranny, and exceſſes, than Phyſcon by the 
Egyptians. When they ſaw him at a diſtance and employed 
in the ſiege of Peluſium, they took up arms. The people dl 
Antioch began, and after them thoſe of Apamea ; many other 
cities of Syria followed their example, and joined with them. 
Demetrius was obliged to leave Egypt, in order to reduce hi 
own ſubjects to obedience. Cleopatra, deſtitute of the aid 
ſhe expected from him, embarked with all her treaſures, and 
took refuge with her daughter, Cleopatra, queen of Syria 

This Cleopatra the daughter had been firſt married to Alex- 
ander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in the life-time of 
her father Philometor. But Demetrius, having been take" 
priſoner by the Parthians, and detained amongſt them, ſhe had 
married Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother. After it 
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Jeath of Sidetes, ſhe returned to Demetrius her firſt huſband, 
who being ſet at liberty by the Parthians, had repoſſeſſed 
himſelf of Syria : ſhe kept her court at Ptolemais where her 
mother came to her. 

Phyſcon, as ſoon as Cleopatra had abandoned Alexandria, A. M. 
returned thither, and re- aſſumed the government. For after 2 5 
the defeat of Marſyas, and the flight of Cleopatra, there was 127. 


nobody in condition to oppoſe him. After having employed 
ſome time in ſtrengthening himſelf, to revenge the invaſion 
of Demetrius, he ſet up an impoſtor againſt him, called 
Alexander Zebina. He was the ſon of a broker of Alex- 
andria, He gave himſelf out for the ſon of Alexander Bala, 
and pretented, in that quality, that the crown of Syria was 
his right. Phyſcon lent him an army to put him in poſſeſſion 
of it. He was no ſooner in Syria, than without examining 
the juſtice of his pretenſions, the people came in crowds to 
join him, out of their hatred to Demetrius. They were in 
no pain about the perſon who was to be their king, provided 
they got rid of him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought near 
Damaſcus in Cœloſyria. Demetrius was entirely defeated, 
and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra was. She 
who had always at heart his marriage with Rhodoguna 
amongſt the Parthians, took this occaſion to be revenged, 
and cauſed the gates of the city to be ſhut againſt him. 
Would not one think, that in the age of which we now treat, 


there was a kind of diſpute and emulation between the princes 


and princeſſes, who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves moſt by 
wickedneſs and the blackeſt crimes. Demetrius was obliged to 
fly to Tyre, where he was killed. After his death, Cleopatra 
reſerved to herſelf part of the kingdom : Zebina had all the 
reſt ; and, to eſtabliſh himſelf the better, made a ſtrict alliance 


with Hyrcanus, who, as an able ſtateſman, took the ad- 


vantage of theſe diviſions to ſtrengthen himſelf, and to obtain 
for his people the confirmation of their liberty, and many other 
conſiderable advantages which rendered the Jews formidable 
to their enemies. | | 
He had ſent the preceding year an i embaſſy to Rome, to 
renew the treaty made with Simon his father. The ſenate 


3 Joſeph, Antiq. I. xiii, c, 17, 
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received thoſe ambaſſadors very graciouſly, and granted then 
all they demanded. And becauſe Antiochus Sidetes had 
made war againſt the Jews, contrary to the decree of the Bo. 
mans, and his alliance with Simon; that he had taken ſever; 
Cities, had made them pay tribute for Gazara, Joppa, and ſome 
other places of which he had made ceſſion to them, and ha 
made them conſent by force to a diſadvantageous peace, by he. 
ſieging the city of Jeruſalem; upon what the ambaſſador 
repreſented to the ſenate on theſe heads, they condemned 
all that had been done in ſuch manner againſt the Jews from the 
treaty made with Simon, and reſolved that Gazara, Joppa, and 
the reſt of the places taken from them by the Syrians, or which 
had been made tributary, contrary to the tenor of that treay, 
ſhould be reſtored to them and exempted from all homage, 
tribute, or other ſubjection. It was alſo concluded that the 
Syrians ſhould make amends for all loſſes that the Jews ha 
ſuſtained from them in contravention to the ſenate's regulations 
in the treaty concluded with Simon; in fine, that the kings 
of Syria ſhould renounce their pretended right to march their 
troops upon the territories of the Jews. 

At the time we ſpeak of * incredible ſwarms of gral. 
hoppers laid Africa waſte in an unheard-of manner. They 
eat up all the fruits of the earth, and afterwards, being carried 
by the wind into the ſea, their dead bodies were thrown by 
the waves upon the ſhore, where they rotted, and infected 
the air to ſuch a degree, that they occaſioned a peſtilence, 
which carried off in Libya, Cyrenaica, and ſome other parts 
of Africa, more than eight hundred thouſand ſouls. 

We have ſaid, that Cleopatra had poſſeſſed herlelf of pan 
of the kingdom of Syria at the death of Demetrius Nicator her 


| huſband. He left two ſons by that princeſs, the eldeſt of 


whom, called Seleucus, conceived hopes of aſcending the 
throne of his father, and accordingly cauſed himſelf to be 
declared king. His ambitious mother was for reigning alone, 
and was very much offended at her ſon's intention to eſtabliſh 
himſelf to her prejudice. She had alſo reaſon to fear that he 
might deſire to avenge his father's death, of which it was well 
known fhe had been the cauſe. She killed him with her ow 


Liv. Epit. I. 1x. Orof. I. v. c. 11. 
1 Liv. Epit. I. Ix, Juſtin. I. xxxix. c. 1. 2. Appian. in Syr. p. 13% 
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hands, by plunging a dagger into his breaſt. He reigned only 


one year. It is hardly conceivable, how a woman and a 
mother could be capable of commiting ſo horrid and exceſſive 
a crime: but when ſome unjuſt paſſion takes poſſeſſion of the 
heart, it becomes the ſource of every kind of guilt. As 
gentle as it appears, it is not far from arming itſelf with 
poniards, and from having recourſe to poiſon; becauſe urgent 
for the attainment of its ends, it has a natural tendency to 
deſtroy every thing which oppoſes that view. 

Zebina had made himſelf maſter of part of the kingdom of 
Syria, Three of his principal officers revolted againſt him. 
and declared for Cleopatra. They took the city of Laodicea 
and reſolved to defend that place againſt him. But he found 
means to reconcile them. They ſubmitted, and he pardoned 
them with the moſt uncommon clemency and greatneſs of 
ſoul, and without doing them any hurt. This pretended 
prince had in reality an exceeding good heart, He received 
all who approached him in the moſt affable and engaging man- 


ner, ſo that he acquired the love of all men, and even of thoſe. 


who abhorred the impoſture by which he had uſurped the 
crown. 

Mithridates Evergetes, king of Pontus, died this year; he 
was aſſaſſinated by his own ſervants. His ſon who ſucceeded 
him, was the famous Mithridates Eupator, who diſputed ſo 
long the empire of Aſia with the Romans, and ſupported a war 
of almoſt thirty years' duration againſt them. He was but 
twelve years of age when his father died. I ſhall make his 
hiſtory a ſeparate article. | 

Cleopatra, after having killed her eldeſt ſon, believed it 
for her intereſt to make a titular king, under whoſe name ſhe 
might conceal the authority ſhe intended to retain entirely 
to herſelf. She rightly diſtinguiſhed, that a warlike people, 
accuſtomed to be governed by kings, would always regard 
the throne as vacant, whilſt filled only by a princeſs, and that 
they would not fail to offer it to any prince that ſhould ſet 
up for it. She therefore cauſed her other ſon Antiochus to 
return from Athens, whither ſhe had ſent him for his educa. 
uon, and ordered him to be declared king as ſoon as he ar- 
rived, But that was no more than an empty title. She gave 
him no ſhare in the affairs of government; and as that prince 
was very young, being no more than twenty years of age, 
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he ſuffered her to govern for ſome time with Patience 
enough. To diſtinguiſh him from the other princes of the 
name of Antiochus, he was generally called by the ſurname 
of * Grypus, taken from his great noſe. Joſephus calls him 
Philometor ; but that prince in his medals took the title of 
Ehipſianes. 

Zebina having well eſtabliſhed himſelf after the death of 
Demetrius Nicator, in the poſſeſſion of part of the Syrian 
empire, Phyſcon, who looked upon him as his creature, 
inſiſted upon his doing him homage for it. Zebina refuſed in 
direct terms to comply with that demand. Phyſcon reſolved 
to throw him down as he had ſet him up, and having accom. 
modated all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he ſent a 
conſiderable army to the aſſiſtance of Grypus, and gave him 
his daughter Tryphena in marriage. Grypus, by the means 
of this aid, defeated Zebina, and obliged him to retire to 
Antioch. The latter formed a deſign of plundering the 


temple of Jupiter, to defray the expences of the war, 
Upon its being diſcovered, the inhabitants roſe, and drove 
him out of the city. He wandered ſome time about the country 
from place to place, but was taken at laſt and put to death. 

After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus Grypus 
believing himſelf of ſufficient years, reſolved to take the go- 
vernment upon himſelf. The ambitious Cleopatra, who law 
her power diminiſhed, and grandeur eclipſed by that means, 
could not ſuffer it. To render herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of the 
government of Syria again, ſhe reſolved to rid herſelf of 
Grypus, as ſhe had already done of his brother Seleucus, and 
to give the crown to another of her ſons by Antiochus Sidetes, 
under whom, being an infant, ſhe was in hopes of poſſeſſing 
the royal authority for many years, and of taking ſuch mea- 
ſures as might eſtabliſh her in it during her life. This wicked 
woman prepared a poiſoned draught for that purpoſe, which 
ſhe preſented to Grypus one day as he returned very hot from 
ſome exerciſe. But that prince having been appriſed of her 
deſign, deſired her firſt, by way of reſpect, to drink the cup 
herſelf, and upon her obſtinate refuſal to do it, having called 
in ſome witneſſes, he gave her to underſtand, that the only 
means ſhe had to clear herſelf of the ſuſpicion conceived ol 


Teuròe in Greek ſignifies a man with an aquiline noſe. 
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her, was to drink the liquor ſhe had preſented to him. That 
unhappy woman, who found herſelf without evaſion or re- 
ſource, ſwallowed the draught. The poiſon had its effect im- 
mediately, and delivered Syria from a monſter, who by her 
unheard-of crimes, had been ſo long the ſcourge of the ſtate 
She had been the wife of three“ kings of Syria, and the mo- 
ther of four. She had occaſioned the death of two of her 
huſbands, and as to her children, ſhe had murdered one with 
her own hands, and would have deftroyed Grypus by the 
poiſon he made her drink herſelf. That prince afterwards 
applied himſelf with ſucceſs to the affairs of the public, and 
reigned ſeveral years in peace and tranquillity, till his brother 
Antiochus of Cyzicum, occaſioned the troubles we ſhall relate 
hereafter, | 

Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt, * after having reigned 
twenty- nine years from the death of his brother Philometor, 
died at laſt in Alexandria, No reign was ever more ty- 
rannical, nor abounded more with crimes than his. 


m Porphyr. in Grzc. Euſeb. Scal. Hieron. in Dan. ix. 

The three kings of Syria, who had been her huſbands were Alexander Bala, 
Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus Sidetes. Her four ſons were Antiochus, by 
Alexander Bala; Seleucus and Antiochus Grypus by Demetrius ; and Anti- 
ochus the Cyzicenian, by Antiochus Sidctes, 
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Sect. VI. Ptolemy Lathyrus ſucceeds Phyſcon. War between 
Grypus and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, for the 
kingdom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himſelf in Fudga, 
His death. Ariſtobulus ſucceeds him, and aſſumes the title 
of king. Ile is ſucceeded by Alexander Fanneus. Cleopatra 

drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, and places Alexander his 
youngeſt brother on the throne in his flead. War between that 
princeſs and her ſons. Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion 
leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica to the Romans. Continuation 
of the wars in Syria and Egypt. The Syrians chooſe Tygranes 
king. Lathyrus is re-eſtabliſhed upon the throne of Egypt. 

He dies. Alexander his nephew ſucceeds him. Nicomedes 
hing of Bithyma, makes the Roman people his heirs. 


HYSCON ” at his death left three ſons. The firſt named 
Apion, was a natural ſon, whom he had by a concubine. 
The two others were legitimate, and the children of his niece 
Cleopatra, whom he married after having repudiated her 
mother. The eldeſt was called Lathyrus, and the other 
Alexander, | | 
He leſt the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, and 
Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to which of his two ſons 
ſhe ſhould think fit to chooſe. Cleopatra believing that 
Alexander would be the moſt complaiſant, reſolved to chooſe 
him; but the people would not ſuffer the eldeſt to loſe his 
right of birth, and obliged the queen to recall him from 
Cyprus, whither ſhe had cauſed him to be baniſhed by his 
father, and to aſſociate him with her on the throne. Before 
ſhe would ſuffer him to take poſſeſſion of the crown, ſhe ob- 
liged him to repudiate his eldeſt ſiſter Cleopatra, whom he 


| paſſionately loved, and to take Selena, his youngeſt ſiſter, for 


whom he had no inclination. Diſpoſitions of this kind pro- 
miſe no very pacific reign. 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some authors 
give him that of Philometor ; but the generality of hiſtorians 
diſtinguiſh him by the name of * Lathyrus. However, as that 


u Juſtin, I. XXXIix. c. 4, 5. Appian. in Mithrid. ſub finem & in Syr. p. 132. 
Strab. 1. xvii. p. 795. Plin. I. ii. c. 67. & l. vi. c. 30. Porphyr. in Græc. 
Euſeb. Scalig. Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 18. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 355: 

* Ac9vg; ſignifies a kind of pea, called in Latin cicer, from which cant 
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is but a kind of nick- name, nobody dared. to give it him in 
his own time. 

Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, was making preparations 
for invading Judza, when a civil war broke out to employ him, 
fomented by Antiochus of Cyzicum, his brother by the 
mother's ſide. He was the ſon of Antiochus Sidetes, and 
born whilſt Demetrius was priſoner amongſt the Parthians. 
When Demetrius returned, and repoſſeſſed himſelf of his do- 
minions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, his mother, 
out of regard to his faſety, had ſent him to Cyzicum, a city 
ſituate upon the Propontis, in Myſia Minor, where he was 
educated by the care of a faithful eunuch, named Craterus, 
to whom ſhe had entruſted him. From thence he was called 


the Cyzicenian. Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, wes for 


having him poiſoned. His deſign was diſcovered, and the 
Cyzicenian was reduced to take up arms in his own de- 
tence, and to endeavour to make good his pretenſions to the 
crown of Syria. 

Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to repudiate, 
finding herſelf at her own diſpoſal, married the Cyzicenian. 
She brought him an F army for her dowry, to aſſiſt him againſt 
his competitor. Their forces by that means being very near 
equal, the two brothers came to a battle, in which the Cyzi- 
cenian having the misfortune to be defeated, retired to Antioch. 
He left his wife for her ſecurity in that place, and went him- 


ſelf to raiſe new troops for the reinforcement of his army. 


But Grypus immediately laid ſiege to the city, and took it. 
Tryphena, his wife, was very earneſt with him to put Cleopatra 
his priſoner into her hands. Though her ſiſter by father and 
mother, ſhe was ſo exceſſively enraged at her for having 
married their enemy, and given him an army againſt them, 
that ſhe reſolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra had taken 
refuge in a ſanctuary, which was held inviolable; Grypus 
would not have a complaiſance for his wife, which he ſaw 


the ſurname of Cicero. Lathyrus muſt have had ſome very viſible mark 
of this ſort upon his face, or the name had been inconſiſtent. 

+ We find in the latter editions of Juſtin the following words; exercitux: 
Grypi ſellicitatum, velut dotalem, ad maritum deducit ; which ſhows, that 
Cleopatra having ſucceeded in corrupting part of Grypus's army, carried it to 
her huſband. Several editions read pri inſtead of Grypi, which implies, that 
Cleopatra had an army in Cyprus. | | | 
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would be attended with fatal effects from the violence of ler 
rage. He alledged to her the ſanctity of the aſylum where 
her ſiſter had taken refuge ; and repreſented, that her death 
would neither be of uſe to them, nor of prejudice to the Cyzi. 
cenian. That in all the civil or foreign wars, wherein 
his anceſtors had been engaged, it had never been known, 
after victory, that any cruelty had been exerciſed againſt the 
women, eſpecially ſo near relations. That Cleopatra was 
her ſiſter, and his near“ relation. That therefore he deſired 
her to ſpeak no more of her to him, becauſe he could by no 
means conſent to her being treated with any ſeverities. Try. 
phena, far from giving into his reaſon, became more violent by 
conceiving jealouſy; and imagining, that it was not from 
the motive of compaſſion, but love, that her huſband took 
the part of that unfortunate princeſs in ſuch a manner, ſhe 
therefore ſent ſoldiers into the temple, who could not tear 
her in any other manner from the altar, than by cutting off 
her hands with which ſhe embraced it. Cleopatra expired, 
uttering a thouſand curſes againſt the parricides who were 
the authors of her death, and imploring the god, in whoſe 
ſight ſo barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge her 
upon them, | 
However, the other Cleopatra, the common mother of th 

two liſters, did not ſeem to be affected at all, with either the 
fate of the one, or the crime of the other. Her heart, which 
was ſolely ſuſceptible of ambition, was ſo taken up with the 
deſire of reigning, that ſhe had no other thoughts than of the 
means of ſupporting herſelt in Egypt, and of retaining an 
abſolute authority in her own hands during her life. To 
ſtrengthen herſelf the better, ſhe gave the kingdom of 
Cyprus to Alexander her youngeſt ſon, in order to draw 
from him the aſſiſtance ſhe might have occaſion for, in caſe 
Lathyrus ſhould ever diſpute the authority ſhe was determined 
to keep. 

The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long remain 
unpuniſhed. The Cyzicenian returned at the head of a new 


* Her father Phyſcon was the uncle of Cleopatra, Grypus's mother. 
+ Sed guanto Grypus abnuit tanto furor muliebri pertinacia accenditur, rata nk 
miſericordiæ ber gerda, fed amoris e. JusTiN, 


nan 
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army to give his brother battle a ſecond time, defeated him 
and took Tryphena, upon whom he inflicted the torments 


her cruelty to her ſiſter had well deſerved. 

Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the victor. He 
retired to Aſpendus in Pamphylia, which occaſioned his being 
ſometimes called in hiſtory the Aſpendian, but returned a year 
after into Syria, and re- poſleſſed himſelf of it. The two 
brothers at length divided that empire between them. 'The 


Cyzicenian had Cœloſyria and Phœnicia, and took up his 


reſidence at Damaſcus. Grypus had all the reſt, and kept 
his court at Antioch. Both gave alike into luxury, and 
many other excell-s, 


Whilſt the two brothers were exhauſting their forces againſt 
one another, or indolently dozed after the peace in luxurious 


ſloth and eaſe, Jolin Hyrcanus augmented his wealth and 
power; and ſeeing that he had nothing to fear from them, he 
undertook to reduce the city of Samaria. He ſent Ariſtobulus 
and Antigonus, two of his ſons, to form the ſiege of that 
place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the Cyzicenian, 


king of Damaſcus, who marched thither at the head of an 


army. The two brothers quitted their lines, and a battle en- 
ſued, wherein Antiochus was defeated, and purſued as far 


as Scythopolis, eſcaping with great difficulty. 


The two brothers after this victory returned to the ſiege, 
and preſſed the ſiege ſo vigoroully, that it was obliged a ſecond 
time to ſend to the Cyzicenian, to ſolicit him to come again 
to its aid. But he had not troops enough to undertake the 


raiſing of the ſiege; and Lathyrus, king of Egypt, was 
treated with upon the ſame head, who granted ſix thouſand 


men, contrary to the opinion of Cleopatra his mother. 
As Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, were her favourites, 


both miniſters and generals, the ſons of Onias, who built the 


temple of Egypt, thoſe two miniſters, who entirely governed 
her, influenced her in favour of their nation, and out of 
regard for them, ſhe would not do any thing to the prejudice 
of the Jews. She was almoſt reſolved to depoſe Lathyrus 
tor having engaged in this war without her conſent, and even 
againſt her will. | 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the Cyzicenian 

, © Joſeph, Antiq. I. xiii. c. 17-19, 
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joined them with his. He was afraid to attack the army that 
formed the ſiege, and contented himſelf with flying parties 
and excurſions, to ravage the country by way of diverſion, 
and to reduce the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, in order to defend 
themſelves at home. But ſeeing that the Jewiſh army did not 
move, and that his own was much diminiſhed by the defeat of 
ſome parties, deſertion, and other accidents ; he thought it 
improper to expole his perſon by continuing in the field with 
an army ſo much weakened, and retired to Tripoli. He left the 
command of his troops to two of his beſt generals, Callimander 


and Epicrates. The firſt was killed in a raſh enterpriſe, in 


which his whole party periſhed with him. Epicrates, ſeeing 
no hopes of ſucceſs, had no farther thoughts but of ſery. 
ing his private intereſt in the beſt manner he could in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs. He treated ſecretly with Hyrcanus, 
and for a ſum of money put Scythopolis into his hands, with 
all the other places which the Syrians poſſeſſed in the country, 
without regard to his duty, honour, and reputation ; and all 
for a ſum perhaps inconſiderable enough. 

Samaria, deſtitute of all appearance of relief, was obliged, 
after having ſuſtained a ſiege for a year, to ſurrender at laſt to 
Hyrcanus, who immediately ordered it to be demoliſhed. The 
walls of the city, and the houſes of the inhabitants, were en- 
tirely raſed and laid level with the ground ; and, to prevent its 
being rebuilt, he. cauſed large and deep ditches to be cut 
through the new plain where the city had ſtood into which 
water was turned. It was not re-eſtabliſhed till the time of 
Herod, who gave the new city, he cauſed to be rebuilt 


| there, the name of Sebaſtos?, in honour of Auguſtus, 


Hyrcanus ſaw himſelf at that time maſter of all Judza, 
Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon the frontiers, and 
became thereby one of the moſt conſiderable princes of his 
times. None of his neighbours dare to attack him any 
more, and he paſſed the reſt of his days in perfect tranquillity 
with regard to foreign affairs. 

But towards the cloſe his life he did not find the ſame 
repoſe at home. The Phariſees, a violent and rebellious ſett, 


gave him abundance of difficulties. By an affected profeſſion 


of an attachment to the law, and a ſeverity of manners, 
they had acquired a reputation which gave them great {way 


P Z5250;, in Greek ſignifies Auguſtus, 
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amongſt the people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured, by all ſorts 


e of favours, to engage them in his intereſts. Beſides having 
n, been educated amongſt them, and having always profeſſed 
nd their ſect, he had protected and ſerved them upon all oc- 
ot caſions; and to make them more firmly his adherents, not 
ol long before he had invited the heads of them to a magnificent 
i entertainment, in which he made a ſpeech to them, bighly 
th capable of affecting rational minds. He repreſented, that it 
he had always been his intention, as they well knew, to be juſt 
er in his actions towards men, and to do all things in regard to 
in God, that might be agreeable to him, according to the doctrine 
ng taught by the Phariſees : that he conjured them therefore, if 
125 they ſaw that he departed in any thing from the great end he 
he propoſed to himſelf in thoſe two rules, that they would give 
us, him their inſtructions, in order to his amending and cor- 
th refting his errors. Such a diſpoſition 1s highly laudable in | 
'Y, princes, and in all men; but it ought to be attended with | 
all prudence and diſcernment. | 
The whole aſſembly applauded this diſcourſe, and highly b 
ed, praiſed him for it. One man only, named Eleazar, of a F 
[to turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, roſe up, and ſpoke to him to | 
he this effect: ** Since you deſire that the truth ſhould be told 
en- * you with freedom, if you would prove yourſelf juſt, N 
its * renounce the high-prieſthood, and content yourſelf with the 
cut civil government.“ Hyrcanus was ſurpriſed, and aſked 
ich what reaſons he had to give him ſuch counſel. Eleazar 5 
of replied, that it was known, from the teſti of anci 3 
| plied, that it nown, from the teſtimony ncient 
wilt perſons worthy of belief, that his mother was a captive, and 
' that, as the ſon of a ſtranger, he was incapable by the law of 5 
a, | holding that office. If the fact had been true, Eleazar“ N 
nd would have had reaſon; for the law was expreſs in that | 
his point: but it was a falſe ſuppoſition, and a mere calumny ; y 
ny and all who were preſent extremely blamed him for advanc- 
ity ing it, and expreſſed great indignation upon that account. | p 
| This adventure, however, occaſioned great troubles. Hyr- ( 
me canus was highly incenſed at ſo inſolent an attempt to defame f 
tt, his mother, and call in queſtion the purity of his birth, and, N 
on in conſequence, his right to the high- prieſthood. Jonathan, = 
ers, his intimate friend, and a zealous Sadducee, took the ad- : 
ray | Vol. VII. Z | 


q Lev. xxiv. 15, 
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vantage of this opportunity to incenſe him againſt the whole 
party, and to bring him over to that of the Sadducees, 

Two powerful ſects in Judza, but directly oppoſite to each 
other in ſentiments and intereſts, entirely divided the flate; 
that of the Phariſees, and that of the Sadducees. The fif 
Piqued themſelves upon an exact obſervance of the law; to 
which they added a great number of traditions, that they pre- 
tended to have received from their anceſtors, and to which 
they much more ſtrictly adhered than to the law itſelf, though 
often contrary to each other. They acknowledged the im. 
mortality of the foul], and, in conſequence, another life after 
this. They affected an outſide of virtue, regularity, and 
auſterity, which acquired them great conſideration with the 
people. But under that impoſitious appearance they con. 
cealed the greateſt vices : ſordid avarice ; inſupportable 
pride; an inſatiable thirſt of honours and diſtinctions; a 
violent defire of ruling alone; an envy, that roſe almoſt to 
fury, againſt all merit but their own; an irreconcileable hatred 
for all who preſumed to contraditt them; a ſpirit of revenge 
capable of the molt horrid exceſſes; and what was ſtill ther 
more diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, and outdid all the reſt, a 
black hypocriſy, which always wore the maſk of religion. 
The Sadducces rejected the Pharitaical traditions with con- 
tempt, denied the immortality of the ſoul, and the reſurrection 
of the body, and admitted no telicity, but that to be enjoyed 
in this life. The rich people, nobility, and moſt of thoſe 
who compoſed the Sanhedrim, that is to ſay, the great council 
of the Jews, in which the affairs of ſtate and religion were 
determined, were of the latter ſect. 

Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus into his party, 
inſinuated to him, that what had paſſed was not the mere 


ſuggeſtion of Eleazar, but a trick concerted by the whole 


cabal, of, which Eleazar had only been the tool; and that to 
convince him ot the truth, he had only to conſult them upon 
the puniſhment which the calumniator deſerved ; that he 
would find, it he thought it to make the experiment, by then 
conduct in favour of the criminal, that they were all of them 
his accomplices. Hyrcanus followed his advice, and con- 
ſuked the principal of the Phariſees upon the puniſhment due 
to him, wito had io groſsly defamed the prince and high-prieſ 
of his people, expecting that they would undouhtedly con- 
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gemn him to die. But their anſwer was, that calumny was 
not a capital crime; and that all the puniſhment he deſerved, 
was to be ſcourged and impriſoned. So much lenity in ſo 
heinous a caſe, made Hyrcanus believe all that Jonathan had 
inſinuated; and he became the mortal enemy of the whole ſect 
of the Phariſees. He prohibited, by decree, the obſervation of 
the rules founded upon their pretended tradition; inflicted 
penalties upon ſuch as diſobeyed that ordinance; and 
abandoned their party entirely, to throw himſelf into that of 
the Sadducees their enemies. 

Hyrcanus did not long ſurvive this ſtorm : he died the year 
following, after having been high-prieſt and prince of the 
Jews twenty-nine years. | 
Not to interrupt the hiſtory of other kingdoms, I hall 
relerve the greateſt part of what regards the ſucceſſors of 
Hyrcanus for the article in which I ſhall treat the hiſtory 
of the Jews ſeparately. 

We have ſeen that Ptolemy Lathyrus ” had ſent an army 
into Paleſtine to aid Samaria, contrary to the advice of his 
mother, and notwithſtanding her oppoſition. She carried her 
reſentment ſo high upon this attempt, and ſome others of a 
like nature, againſt her authority, that ſhe took his wife 
Selena from him, by whom he had two ſons *, and obliged 
him to quit Egypt. Her method to do this, was to have 
lome of his favourite eunuchs wounded, and produced in an 
aſſembly of the people at Alexandria. She cauſed it to be 
reported, that he had uſed them ſo barbarouſly for having 
endeavoured to defend her againſt his violence, and enflamed 
the people ſo much by this black fiction, which convinced 
them that he deſigned to kill her, that they immediately roſe 
univerſally againſt Lathyrus, and would have torn him in 
pieces, if he had not eſcaped from the port in a ſhip, which 
{et ſail as ſoon as he had got on board. Cleopatra ſent ſoon after 
tor Alexander her youngeſt ſon, to whom ſhe had given the 
kingdom of Cyprus, and made him king of Egypt in his 
brother's ſtead, whom ſhe obliged to content himſelf with the 
kingdom of Cyprus, which the other quitted. 

Alexander, * king of the Jews, after having put the internal 
| Z. 2 
8 Joſeph. Antiq. J. xiii, c. 20, 21, 
* Thoſe two ſons died before him. 


f Juſtin. J. xxxviii. c. 4. 
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affairs of his kingdom in good order, marched againſt the 
people of Ptolemais, beat them, and obliged them to thy 
themſelves up within their walls, where he beſieged then, 
They ſent to demand aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in 
perſon. But the beſieged changing their ſentiments, from the 
apprehenſion of having him for their maſter, Lathyrus gif. 
ſembled his reſentment for the preſent. He was upon the 
point of concluding a treaty with Alexander, when he wx 
appriſed that the latter was negociating ſeeretly with 
Cleopatra, to engage her to join him with all her forces in 
order to drive him out of Paleſtine. Lathyrus became his 
declared enemy, and reſolved to do him all the hurt he could. 

The next year he did not fail in that point. He divide 
his army into two bodies, and detached one of them under 
the command of one of his generals, to form the ſiege of 
Ptolemais, with which place he had reaſon to be aflatisfied; 
and with the other marched in perſon againſt Alexander, 
The inhabitants of Gaza had ſupplied Lathyrus with a con. 
ſiderable number of troops. A bloody battle was fought 
between them upon the banks of the Jordan. Alexander lol 
thirty thouſand men, without including the priſoners taken 
by Lathyrus after the victory. 

A moſt cruel and horrid action is related of Lathyrus upon 
this occaſion. The ſame evening he gained this battle, in 
going to take up his quarters in the neighbouring villages, he 
found them full of women and children, and cauſed them all 
to be put to the ſword, and their bodies to be cut in pieces, 
and put into cauldrons, in order to their being dreſſed, à 
if he intended to make his army ſup upon them. His delign 
was to have it believed, that his troops eat human fleſh, to 
ſpread the greater terror throughout the country. Could 
one believe ſuch a barbarity poſſible, or that any man ſhould 
ever conceive ſo wild a thought? Joſephus reports this fat 
upon the authority of Strabo, and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having a0 
enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waſle all the flat count!) 
Without the ſuccours brought by Cleopatra the following 
year Alexander had been undone, for after ſo conſiderabl 
a loſs it was impoſhble for him to retrieve his affairs, and 
make head againſt his enemy, 
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That princefs ſaw plainly, that if Lathyrus made himfelf +. N. 


maſter of Judea and Phœnicia, he would be in a condition to 
enter Egypt, and to dethrone her; and that it was neceſſary 
to put a ſtop to his progreſs. For that purpole the raiſed an 
army, and gave the command of it to Chelcias and Ananias. 
the two Jews of whom we have ſpoken before, She fitted 
out a fleet at the ſame time, to tranſport her troops; and 
embarking with them herſelf, landed in Pharnicia *. She 
carried with her a great ſum of money, and her richeſt jewels, 
For their ſecurity in caſe of accident, ſhe choſe the iſle of Cos 
for their repoſitory, and ſent thither at the ſame time her 
grandſon Alexander, the ſon of him who reigned jointly with 
her. When Mithridates made himſelf maſter ot that iſland, 
and of the treaſures laid up there, he took that young prince 
into his care, and gave him an education ſuitable to his birth. 
Alexander withdrew by ſtealth from Mithridates, ſome time 
after, and took refuge with Sylla, who received him well, took 
him into his protection, carried him to Rome, and at length, 
ſet him upon the throne of Egypt, as we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immediately raiſe 
the ſiege of Ptolemais, which he had continued till then. He 
retired into Cœloſyria. She detached Chelcias with part of 
her army to purſue him, and with the other, commanded b 
Ananias, formed the ſiege of Ptolemais herſelf, Chelcias, 
who commanded the firſt detachment, having been killed in 
the expedition, his death put a ſtop to every thing. Lathyrus, 
to take advantage of the diſorder occaſioned by that loſs, 
threw himſelf with all his forces into Egypt, in hopes of 
finding it without defence in the abſence of his mother, who 
had carried her beſt troops into Phœnicia. He was mil- 
taken. The troops Cleopatra had left there, made head till 
the arrival of thoſe ſhe had detached to re-inforce them 
from Phœnicia, upon receiving advice of his deſign. He 
was reduced to return into Paleſtine, and took up his winter- 
quarters in Gaza. 

Cleopatra however puſhed the ſiege of Ptolemais with ſo 
much vigour, that ſhe at laſt took it. As ſoon as ſhe entered 
it, Alexander made her a viſit, and brought rich preſents 


1 Appian, in Mithridat. p. 186, & de Bel. Civil. p. 414. 
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with him to recommend him to her favour. But why 
conduced moſt to his ſucceſs, was her hatred for her ſon 
Lathyrus; which was alone ſufficient to aſſure him of a good 
reception. 

Some perſons of Cleopatra's court obſerved to her, that 
ſhe had now a fair opportunity of making herſelf miſtreſs gf 
Judza, and all Alexander's dominions, by ſeiſing his perſon; 
they even preſſed her to take the advantage of it, which ſhe 
would have done, had it not been for Ananias. But he re. 
preſented to her, how baſe and infamous it would be to trex 
an ally in that manner, engaged with her in the ſame cauſe; 
that it would be acting contrary to honour and faith, which 
are the foundations of ſociety; that ſuch a conduct would be 
highly prejudicial to her intereſts, and would draw upon her 
the abhorrence of all the Jews diſperſed throughout the 
world. In fine, he ſo effettually uſed his reaſons and credit, 
which he employed to the utmoſt for the preſervation of his 
countryman and relation, that ſhe came into his opinion, and 
renewed her alliance with Alexander. Of what value to 
princes is a wiſe miniſter, who has courage enough to oppoſe 
their unjuſt undertakings with vigour: Alexander returned 
to Jeruſalem, where he at length ſet another good army on 
foot, with which he paſſed the Jordan, and formed the ſiege 
of Gadara. | 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gaza, per- 
ceiving that his efforts would be ineffettual againſt Paleſtine, 
whilſt his mother ſupported it, abandoned that deſign, and 
returned into Cyprus. She, on her ſide, retired alſo into 
Egypt, and the country was delivered from them doth. 

Being © informed, upon her return into Alexandria, that 
Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Damaſcus with Antiochus 
the Cyzicenian, and that with the aid he expected from him, 
he was preparing to make a new attempt for the recovery of 
the crown of Egypt; that queen, to make a diverſion, gave 
her daughter Selena, whom {ſhe had taken from Lathyrus, to 
Antiochus Grypus, and ſent him at the ſame time, a con- 
ſiderable number of troops, and great ſums of money, to put 
him into a condition to attack his brother the Cyzicenian 
with vigour. The affair ſucceeded as ſhe had intended. 


u Juſtin, I. XXXIX. c. 4. 
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The war was renewed between the two brothers, and the 
Cyzicenian had fo much employment upon his hands at 
home, that he was in no condition to aſſiſt Lathyrus, who 
was thereby obliged to abandon his delign. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom ſhe had 
placed upon the throne in conjunction with herſelf, ſhocked 
by the barbarous cruelty with which ſhe purſued his brother 
Lathyrus, eſpecially in depriving him of his wite to give her 
to his enemy, and obſerving beſides, that the greateſt crimes 
colt her nothing, when the gratification of her ambition was 
concerned; that prince did not believe himſelf ſafe near her, 
and choſe to abandon the throne and retire; preferring a 
quiet life without fear in baniſhment, to reigning with ſo 
wicked and cruel a mother, with whom he was perpetually in 
danger. It was not without abundant ſolicitation he was 
prevailed upon to return; for the people could not reſolve 
that ſhe ſhould reign alone, though they well knew that ſhe 
gave her ſon only the name of king; that from the death of 
Phyſcon ſhe had always engroſſed the royal authority to her- 
ſelf; and that the real cauſe of Lathyrus's diſgrace, winch 
colt him his crown and wife, was his having preſumed to att 
in one inſtance without her. 

The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this year. He 
was aſſaſſinated by Heracleon, one of his own vaſlals, after 
having reigned twenty-ſeven years. He left five ſons; 
Seleucus the eldeſt ſucceeded him; the four others were 
Antiochus and Philip, twins; Demetrius Euchares, and 
Antiochus Dionyſius. They were all kings in their turns, 
or at leaſt pretended to the crown. 

Ptolemy Apion, * ſon of Phyſcon, king of Egypt, to whom 
his father had given the kingdom of Cyrenaica, dying with- 
out iſſue, left his kingdom to the Romans by will, who, 
inſtead of taking adventage of that legacy, gave the cities 
their liberty, which ſoon filled the whole country with 
tyrants; becauſe the molt powerful perſons of each of thoſe 
ſmall ſtates were for making themſelves ſovereigns of 
them. Lucullus, in paſſing that way, againſt Mithridates, 
remedied thoſe diſorders in ſome meaſure; but there was no 
other means of re-cſtabliſhing peace and good order, than by 

* Liv, Epit. 1. Ixx. 


Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. Juſtin. 1. XXXIix. c. 5. 
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reducing the country into a province of the Roman empire, 
as was afterwards done. 


Antiochus the Cyzicenian ſeiſed Antioch, “ after the death 


of Grypus, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſpoſleſ 
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Grypus's children of the reſt of the kingdom. But Seleucus, 
who was in poſſeſſion of many other good cities, maintained 
himſelf againſt him, and found means to ſupport his right. 

Tigranes, ſon of Tigranes king of Armenia, * who had 
been kept an hoſtage by the Parthians during the life of his 
father, was releaſed at his death, and ſet upon the throne, on 
condition that he ſhould reſign certain places to the Parthians, 
This happened twenty-five years before he eſpouſed the part 
of Mithridates againſt the Romans. I ſhall have occaſion 
hereaſter to ſpeak of this Tigranes, and of the kingdom of 
Armenia. 

The Cyzicenian *, who ſaw that Seleucus ſtrengthened 
himſelf every day in Syria, ſet out from Antioch to give him 
battle; but being defeated, he was made priſoner, and put 
to death. Seleucus entered Antioch, and ſaw himſelf in 
poſſeſhon of the whole empire of Syria; but could not keep 
it long. Antiochus Euſebes, ſon of the Cyzicenian, who 
made his eſcape from Antioch, when Seleucus took it, and 
went to Aradus*, where he cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
king. From thence he marched with a conſiderable army 
againſt Seleucus, obtained a great victory over him, and 
obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Mopſueſtia a city of Cilicu, 
and to abandon all the reſt to the mercy of the victor. In this 
retirement he oppreſſed the inhabitants ſo much by the 1m- 
poſition of groſs ſubſidies upon them, that at length they 
mutinied, inveſted the houſe where he reſided, and ſet it 
on fire. Himſelf, and all who were in it, periſhed in the 


flames. 
Antiochus and Philip, the twin-ſons of Grypus, to revenge 


the death of their brother Seleucus, marched at the head of 
all the troops they could raiſe againſt Mopſueſtia. They 
took and demoliſhed the city, and put all the inhabitants to 


the ſword. But on their return, Euſebes charged them 


Y Porphyr. in Græc. Scal. 2 Juſtin. I. xxxviii. c. 3. Appian. in Sl. . 
118, Strab. I. xi. p. 532. 2 Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 25. Applan. in SYT. 
p. 132. Porphyr. in Græc. Scal. 


* An iſiand and city of Phœnicia. 
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near the Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus was 
drowned in endeavouring to ſwim his horſe over that river. 
Philip made a fine retreat with a conſiderable body of men, 
which ſoon increaſed to ſuch a number, as enabled him to 
keep the field, and diſpute the empire with Euſebes. 

The latter, to flrengthen himſelf upon the throne, had 
married Selena the widow of Grypus. That politic prin- 
ceſs, upon the huſband's death, had found means to ſecure 
part of the empire in her own poſſeſſion, and had provided 
herſelf with good troops. Euſebes married her therefore for 
the augmentation of his forces. Lathyrus, from whom ſhe 
had been taken, to avenge himſelf for that injury, ſent to 
Cnidos for Demetrius Euchares, the fourth ſon of Grypus, 
who was brought up in that place, and made him king at 
Damaſcus. Euſebes and Philip were too much employed 
againſt each other to prevent that blow. For though Euſebes 
had well retrieved his affairs, and augmented his power by 
marriage, Philip however, {till ſupported himſelf, and at laſt 
totally defeated Euſebes in a great battle, that he was reduced 
to abandon his dominions, and take refuge amongſt the Par. 
thians, whoſe king at that time was Mithridates II. ſurnamed 
the Great. The empire of Syria by this means became 
divided between Philip and Demetrius. Two years after, 
Euſebes, aſſiſted by the Parthians, returned into Syria, re- 
poſſeſſed himſelf of part of what he had before, and involved 
Philip in new difficulties. Another competitor fell alſo upon 
his hands, almoſt at the ſame time: this was Antiochus 
Dionyſius, his brother, the fifth ſon of Grypus. He ſeiſed 
the city of Damaſcus, made himſelf king of Cœloſyria, and 
ſupported himſelf in it for three years. 

Affairs“ were neither more quiet, nor crimes and perfidy 
more rare in Egypt, than in Syria. Cleopatra, not being 
able to ſuffer a companion in the ſupreme authority, nor to 
admit her ſon Alexander to ſhare the honour of the throne 
with her, reſolved to rid herſelf of him, in order to reign 
alone for the future. That prince, who was appriſed of her 
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delign, prevented her, and put her to death. She was a 


monſter of a woman, who had ſpared neither mother, ſons, 
nor caughters, and had ſacrificed every thing to the ambitious 


d Juſtin. I. xxxix, c. 4. Pauſan. in Attic, p. 15, Athen. I. xii. p. 550. 
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deſire of reigning. . She was puniſhed in this manner for her 
crimes, but by a crime equal to her own. 

I do not doubt but the reader, as well as myſelf, is ſtruck 
with horror at the fight of ſo dreadful a ſcene as our hiſtory 
has for ſome time exhibited. It furniſhes us no where with 
ſuch frequent and ſudden revolutions, nor with examples of 
ſo many kings dethroned, betrayed, and murthered by their 
neareſt relations, their brothers, ſons, mothers, wives, friends, 
and confidents; who all in cold blood, with premeditated de. 
ſign, reflection, and concerted policy, employ the moſt odious 
and moſt inhuman means to thole effects. Never was the 
anger of heaven more diſtinguiſhed, or more dreadful than 
upon theſe princes and people. We ſee here a fad compli. 
cation of the blackeſt and moſt deteſtable crimes, perfidy, 
impoſture of heirs, divorces, poiſoning, inceſt, Princes on 
a ſudden become monſters, diſputing treachery and wicked. 
neſs with each other, attaining crowns with rapidity, and dif. 
appearing as ſoon ; reigning only to ſatiate their paſſions, and 
to render their people unhappy. Such a ſituation of a 
kingdom, wherein all orders of the ſtate are in confuſion, 
all laws deſpiſed, juſtice aboliſhed, all crimes ſecure of im. 
punity, denotes approaching ruin, and ſeems to call for it in 
the loudeſt manner. 

As ſoon as it was known at Alexandria, that Alexander 
had cauſed his mother to be put to death, that horrid crime 
made the parricide ſo odious to his ſubjects that they could 
not endure him any longer. They expelled him, and called 
in Lathyrus, whom they replaced upon the throne, in which 
he ſupported himſelf to his death. Alexander having got 
ſome ſhips together, endeavoured to return into Egypt the 
year following, but without ſucceſs. He periſhed ſoon after 
in a new expedition which he undertook. 

The Syrians © weary of the continual wars made in their 
country by the princes of the houſe of Seleucus for thi 
ſovereignty, and not being able to ſuffer any Jonger the 
ravages, murders, and other calamitics, to which they were 
perpetually expoſed, reſolved at laſt to exclude them all, and 
10 ſubmit to a foreign prince, who might deliver them from 


* Juſtin. l. xl, c. 1. & 2. Appian. in Syr. P. 118. Joſeph. Antig. I. . 
c. 24. | 
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the many evils thoſe diviſions occaſioned, and reſtore the 
tranquillity of their country. Some had thoughts of Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus; others of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 
But the former was actually engaged in a war with the Ro— 
mans, and the other had always been the enemy of Syria. 
They therefore determined upon electing Tigranes king of 
Armenia, and ſent ambaſſadors to acquaint him with their 
reſolution, and the choice they had made of him. He agreed 
to it, came to Syria, and took poſſeſſion of the crown, which 
he wore eighteen years, He governed that kingdom fourteen 
years together by a viceroy named Megadates, whom he did 
not recall from that office, till he had occaſion for him 
againſt the Romans. 

Euſebes, being driven out of his dominions by his ſubjects 
and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where he paſſed the reſt 
of his days in concealment and obſcurity. As to Philip, it 
was not known what became of him. It is probable that he 
was killed in ſome action againſt Tigranes. Selena, the wife 
of Euſebes, retained Ptolemais, with, part of Phœnicia and 
Cœloſyria, and © reigned there many years after, which 
enabled her to give her two ſons an education worthy of 
their birth. The eldeſt was called Antiochus Aſiaticus, and 
the youngeſt Seleucus Cybiolattes. I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of them in the ſequel. 

Some time © aiter Ptolemy Lathyrus had been replaced 
upon the throne of Egypt, a conſiderable rebellion broke out 
in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, being overthrown and 
defeated in a great battle, ſhut themſelves up in the city of 
Thebes, where they defended themleives with incredible 
obſtinacy. It was at length taken after a ſiege of three years. 
Lathyrus uſed it with ſo much rigour, that from being the 
greateſt and richeſt city till then in Egypt, it was almoſt 
reduced to nothing. | | 

Lathyrus did not long ſurvive the ruin of Thebes. To 
compute from the death of his father, he had reigned thirty- 
ſix years; eleven jointly with his mother in Egypt, eighteen 
in Cyprus, and ſeven alone in Egypt after his mother's death. 
Cleopatra, his daughter, ſucceeded him, who was his only 
legitimate iflue. Her proper name was Berenice; but by 


d Cic. in Ver. n. 61. Appian. in Syr. p. 133. 
e Pauſan, in Attic. p. 15. 


Strab. 1. xviii. p. 196. 
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the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of that houſe, all the ſons were called 
Ptolemy, and the daughters Cleopatra. 

_ Syllaf, at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, ſent Alex. 
ander to take poſſeſſion of the crown of Egypt, after the death 
of his uncle Lathyrus, as the neareſt heir male of the defung, 
He was the ſon of that Alexander who had put his mother to 
death. But the people of Alexandria had already ſet Cleo. 
patra upon the throne, and ſhe had been ſix months in pol. 
ſeſhon of it when Alexander arrived. To accommodate the 
difference, and not to draw Sylla, the maſter of Rome, and, 
in conſequence, diſpenſer of law to the univerſe, upon their 
bands, it was agreed, that Cleopatra and he ſhould marty, 
and reign jointly. But Alexander, who either did not ap- 
prove of her for a wife, or would have no aſſociate in the 
throne, cauſed her to be put to death nineteen days after their 
marriage, and reigned alone fifteen. years. Marther and 
parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in thoſe 
times, and might be ſaid to have grown into faſhion among 
princes and princeſſes. 

Some times after, Nicomedes king of Bithynia died, having 
firſt made the Roman people his heirs. His country by that 
means became a province of the Roman empire, as Cyrenaica 
did alſo the ſame year. The Romans, inſtead of appro- 
priating the latter to themſelves, had granted it liberty. 
Twenty years had paſſed ſince, during which term, ſedition 
and tyranny had occaſioned infinite calamities. It is ſaid, 
that the Jews, who had been long ſettled there, and com- 
poſed a great part of the nation, contributed very much to 
thoſe diſorders. The Romans, to put a ſtop to them, were 
obliged to accept Cyrenaica, which had been bequeathed to 


them by the laſt king's will, and to reduce it into a Roman 
province. 


f Appian. de Bel. Civ. p. 414. Porphyr. in 833 Scal. p. 60. 
t Appian. in Mithridat. p. 218. De Bel. Civil. 1. i. p. 420. Liv. Epiſt. 
I. Ixx, & xciii. Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 
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d 
Sect. VII. Selena, ſiſter of Lithyrus conceives hopes of the 

: crown of Egypt; ſhe ſends two of her ſons to Rome for 

h that purpoſe. The eldeſt, called Antiochus, on has return 

. goes to Sicily. Verres, pretor of that iſland, takes from 

f him a golden ſconce, defigned for the Capitol. Antiochus, 

8 ſurnamed Aft aticus, after hauing reigned four years over 

. part of Syria, is diſpoſſeſſed of tas dommons by Pompey, 

” who reduces Syria into a province of the Roman empire. 

q, Troubles in Judæa and Egypt. The Alexandrians expel 

= | Alexander their king, and ſet Ptolemy Auletes on the throne 

J. in his flead. Alexander, at his death, makes the Roman 

p- people his heirs. In conſequence, ſome years after, they 

ie | ordered Ptolemy ling of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be 

ir depoſed, confiſcate has fortunes, and ſeiſe that Maud. The 

: celebrated Cato is charged with this commiſſion. 

'g OME * troubles which happened in Egypt, occaſioned A. M. 

by the diſguſt taken againſt Alexander, made Selena, the 4. C. 

ng ſiſter of Lathyrus, conceive thoughts of pretending to the 23. 

crown. She ſent her two ſons, Antiochus Aſiaticus and Se- 

22 leucus, whom ſhe had by Antiochus Eulebes, to Rome, to 

* ſolicit the ſenate in her behalf. The important affairs which 

Y. employed Rome, at that time engaged in a war with Mithri— 

of dates, and perhaps the motives of policy, from which ſhe had 

d, always oppoſed the kings who were for joining the forces of 

as Egypt with thoſe of Syria, prevented the princes from ob- 

* taining what they demanded. After a reſidence of two years 

8 in Rome and ineffectual ſolicitations, they let out upon their 
return into their own kingdom. 

Pp The eldeſt +, called Antiochus reſolved to paſs by the way 
of Sicily. He experienced an inſult there, which is hardly 
credible, and ſhows how much Rome was corrupted in the 

pſt times we ſpeak of, to what exceſs the avarice of the magi- 


h Cic. vi. in Ver. Orat. n. 61—67. 
* Reges Syria, reges Antiochi filios pueros, ſcitis Rome nuper fuifſe* qui 
vexerant non propter Syrie regnum, nam id fine euntroverſid obtinebant, ut a patre & 
2 Majoribus acceperant ; ſed reguum Ag ypti ad ſe & Selenam matrem ſuam pertinere 
arvitrabantur, Hi, poſtquam temporivus populi Romani excluſi, per ſenatum agere 
| 


{KP galuerant nan patuerunt, in Syriam in regnum patrium profecti ſunt, 
© Emrum alter, qui Anticchus vecatur, iter per Siciliam facere voluit, 
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ſtrates, ſent into the provinces, roſe, and what horrid rapine 
they committed with impunity, in the ſight and with the 
knowledge of the whole world. 

Verres * was at that time prætor in Sicily. As ſoon as he 


heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuſe, as he had 


reaſon to believe, and had been told, that that prince had 
abundance of rare and precious things with him, he judged 
his arrival a, kind of rich inheritance fallen to him. He 
began by ſending Antiochus preſents conſiderable enough, 
conſiſting in proviſions of wine, oil, and corn. He then 
invited him to ſupper. The hall was magnificently adorned, 
The tables ſet off with all his veſſels of the moſt excellent 
workmanſhip, of which he had a great number. The feaſt was 
ſumptuous and delicate, for he had taken care that nothing 
ſhould be wanting to make it ſo. In a word, the king with- 
drew, well convinced of the prætor's magniſicence, and flill 
better ſatisfied with the honourable reception he had given 
him. 

He ft invites Verres to ſupper in his turn; expoſes all his 
riches, multitudes of ſilver veſlels, and not few cups of gold 
ſet with jewels, after the cuſtom of kings, and eſpecially thoſe 
of Syria. There was among the reſt a very large veſſel for 
wine, made out of one precious ſtone. Verres takes each 
of theſe veſſels into his hand one aſter the other, praiſes and 
admires them, the king rejoices that the prætor of the Roman 
people is ſo well pleaſed with his entertainment. 

From ꝗᷓ thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts than 
how to rifle Antiochus, and ſend him away fleeced and 


* [iaque iſto (Verre) prætore venit Syracuſas. Hic Verres haereditatem bi 
wenifje arbitratus eft, quod in ejus regnum ac manus veneratis, quem ie & 
audierat mulia ſecum præclara habere, & ſuſpicabatur. Mittit homini munera ſatis 
larga : hac ad uſum domeſticum, ins, olei, quod viſum erat, etiam tritici quod ſatis 
Het. Deinde ipſum regem ad canam invitat. Exornat. ample magnifique 
triclinium. Exponit ea, quibus abundabat, plurima ac pulcherrima, vaſa argenta. 
Omnibus curat rebus inſtructum & paratum ut fit convivium. Quid multa ? Rex 
ita diſceſſit, ut & iftum copioſe ornatum, & ſe honorifice acceptum arbitraretur. 

+ Yocat ad cænam deinde ipſe pretorem. Exponit ſuas copias omnes: mullun 
argentum, non pauca etiam pocula ex auro, que ut mos eft regius, & maxime in 
Spria, gemmis erant diſtincta, clariſſimis. Erat etiam was vinarium ex 110 
gemma pergrandi.—Ifle unumquodgite vas in manus ſumere, laudare, grant. 
Rex gaudere pratori pepuli Romani ſatis jucundum & gratum illud eſe convivium. 


+ Poſtea quam inde diſceſſum eſt, cogitare iſte nihil aliud, quod ipſa ves 


declaravit, niſi quemadmodum regem ex provincia ſpoliatum expilatumque 
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plundered of all his rich effects. He ſent to deſire that he 
would let him have the fineſt of the veſlels he had ſeen at his 
houſe, under pretence of ſhowing them to his workmen. The 
prince, who did not know Verres, complied without difficulty 
or ſulpicion. The prætor ſent again, to deſire that he would 
lend him the veſſel made of a ſingle precious ſtone, that he 
might conſider them more exactly, as he ſaid, The king 
ſent him that allo. 

But to crown all, * the kings of Syria, of whom we ſpeak, 
had carried a branch-ſconce with them to Rome, of ſingular 
beauty, as well from the precious ſtones with which it was 
adorned, as its exquiſite workmanſhip. With this they 
intended to adorn the Capitol, which had been burnt during 
the wars between Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. 
But that edifice not being finiſhed, they would not leave it 
behind them, nor ſuffer any body to have a ſight of it; in 
order that when it ſhould appear at a proper time in the tempie 
of Jupiter, the ſurpriſe might add to the admiration of it, and 
the charm of novelty give new ſplendor to the preſent. 
They therefore choſe to carry it back into Syria, reſolving 

to ſend ambaſſadors to offer this rare and magnificent gift, 
amongſt many others, to the god, when they ſhould know that 
his ſtatue was ſet up in the temple. 

T Verres was informed ot all this by ſome means or other; 
for the prince had taken care to keep the iconce concealed ; 
not that he feared or ſuſpected any ching, but that few 


S 


dimitteret, Mittit rogatam waſa ea, que pulcherrima apud illum viderat : ait ſe 
ſuis calataribus vel'e ſtenuere. Rex, qui Hum aun net, fine wila ſuſpicione 


libentifſime dedit. Mliliit eliam trullam gemmeam rozatum : welle ſe eam diligentius 


6 vnfucerare, Ea qu ue milliltr. 

* Nunc reli quum, judices, aiterdite Candelabrium à gemmis cla, ifſnmis opere 
mirabili perfectum, reges hi, ques dico, Ramam cum attuliſſent, ut in Capitolis 
ponerent : quod nondum etiam ferfeetum templum offexderant, neave fonere, neque 
vulgò oftendere ac proferre vcluerunt; ut, & magnificentins, wideretur, cum ſus 
tempore in ſella Fovis Opt. Max. poneretur, et clarins, cum friichbrituds jers 
rectus ad oculos honinum atque integra perveniret, Statuerunt id fecum in & yriam 
reportare, ut, cum ardiffent finulacrion Juist Opt. Max. dedicatum legatos 
millerent, qui cum caleris rebus illud quoyue eximium aue puleberrimum 
dorum in Capitolium afjerrent, | 

F Pervenit res ad iflins aures neſcio quomodo. Nam rex id celatum <2lucrat : 
won quo quidguam metueret aut ſuſpicaretur, ſed ut ne multi illud ante perciperent 
culis, quam populus Romanus. Iſle perit a rege, & cum plurimus verbis rogat, 
we ad ſe minai : cupere ſe dicit inſpicere, neque fe aliis videndi poteſtatem efſe 
fa&urum, Antiuchus, qui auims & puerili et & regie, nihil de iſtius impro. 
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people might ſee it before expoſed to the public view of the 
Romans. The prætor demanded it of the king, and earneſtly 
begged him to ſend it him, expreſſing a great deſire to ex- 
amine it, and promiſing to let nobody elſe fee it. The 
yuung prince, with the candor and ſimplicity of whoſe 
youth the noble ſentiments of his birth were united, was far 
from ſuſpecting any bad deſign. He ordered his officers to 
carry the ſconce ſecretly to Verres, well covered from ſight; 
which was done accordingly. As ſoon as the wrappers werc 
taken off, and the prætor beheld it, he cried out, this is a preſent 
worthy of a prince; worthy of a king of Syria; worthy of the 
Capitol, For it was amazingly ſplendid from the quantity 
of fine jewels with which it was adorned, and the variety 
of the workmanſhip, in which art ſeemed to vie with the 
materials; and at the ſame time of ſo large a ſize that it was 


_ eaſy to diſtinguiſh, it was not intended to be uſed in the 


palaces of mien, but to adorn a vaſt and ſuperb temple. 
The officers of Antiochus having given the prætor full time 
to conſider it, prepared to carry it back, but were told by 
him, that he would examine it more at his leiſure, and that 
his curioſity was not yet ſufficiently gratified. He then bade 
them go home, and leave the ſconce with him. They 
accordingly returned without it. 

The * king was not alarmed at firſt, and had no ſuſpicion: 
One day, two days, ſeveral days paſſed, and the ſconce was 


bitate ſuſpicatus eff. Imperat ſuis, ut id in pretorium involutum quam occultiſſine 
deferrent, Qi pefleaquam attulerunt, involucriſque rejectis conflituerunt, iſte 
clamare cæpit, dignam rem eſſe regno Syria, dignam regio munere, dignam Capitolio. 
Etenim erat eo ſplendore, qui ex clariſſimis & plurimis gemmis eſſe debebat : ea varei- 
tate operum ut ar certare videretur cum copia ; ea magnitudine, ut intelligi paſſet, 
won ad hominum apparatum, ſed ad ampliſſimi templi ornamentum, efſe factum. 
Quod cum ſatis jam perſpixiſſe videretur, tolere incipiunt ut referrent. Ilie ait ſe 
velle illud etiam atque etiam corfiderare ; nequaquam ſe eſſe ſatiatum. FJubet Illo 
diſcedere, & candelabrum relinguere. Sic illi tum inanes ad Antiochum revertuntur. 

* Rex primo nihil mettuere, nihil ſuſpicari. Dies wnus, alter, plures : non 
referri, Tum, mittit rex ad iſtum, fi fibi videatur, ut reddat. Fubet iſte paſteri us 
ad ſe reverti, Mirum illi videri. Mittit iterum non redditur. Ipſe hominers 
appellat : rogat ut reddat. Os hominis inſignemque impudentiam cog naſcite. 
Quod ſeiret, quodque ex ipſo rege audiſſet, in Capitolio eſſe ponendum ; quod Jovi 
Ott. Max. qucd populo Rom. ſervari videret, id ſibi ut donaret, rogare & vebementer 
petere cæpit. Cum ille ſe religione Jovis Capitalini & hominum exiſtimatiane 


| impediri i diceret, quod multæ natianes teſtes Meat illius operis ac muneris : iſte bom in 


minari acerrimè cœpit. Ubi videt eum nibilo magis minis quam precibus permoveri, repente 


beminem de prowincia jubet ante noctem di iſcedere, Ait ſe comperiſſe, ex ejus regno Piratas 
in Sicilian: e ventures, 
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not brought home. The prince therefore ſent to demand it 

of the prætor, who put it off till the next day; but it was 

not returned then. At length he applied in perſon to him, 

and prayed him to reſtore it. Who would believe it? 

That very ſconce, which he knew from the prince himſelf 
was to be ſet up in the Capitol, and deſigned for the great 

Jupiter, and the Roman people, Verres earneſtly intreated 
the prince to give him. Antiochus excuſing himſelf, both 
from the vow he had made to conſecrate it to Jupiter, and 
the judgment which the many nations that had been con- 
cerned inthe workmanſhip of it, and knew for whom it was 
deſigned, would paſs upon ſuch an action: the prætor 
began to threaten him in the ſharpeſt terms; but when he ſaw 
his menaces had no more effect than his intreaties, he ordered 
the prince to quit his province before night, and alledged 
for his reaſon, that he had received advice from good hands, 

that pirates of Syria were about to land in Sicily, 

| The * king upon that withdrew to the public place, and, 
with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud voice, in a nu- 
merous aſſembly of the Syracufans, calling the gods and men 
to witneſs, that Verres had taken from him a ſconce of gold, 
enriched with precious ſtones, which was to have been placed 
in the Capitol, to be a monument in that auguſt temple of his 
alliance and amity with the Roman people. That he was not 
concerned, and did not complain, for the other veſſels of gold 
and jewels which Verres had got from him; but that to ſee 
that ſconce taken from him by violence, was a misfortune 
and an affront, that made him inconſolable. That though by 
his own, and the intention of his brother, that ſconce was 
already conſecrated to Jupiter, however, he offered, preſented, 
dedicated, and conſecrated it again to that god, in the preſence 
of the Roman citizens, who heard him, and called Jupiter to 


* Rex maximo conventu Syracuſis, in foro, flens, deos homineſque conteſtans, elamare 
cœpit, candelabrum factum e gemmis, guod in Capitolium miſſurus efſet, quod in templo 
clariſſimo, populo Rom. monumentum ſue ſecietatis amicitiæ ue e voli et, id fibi C. 
Verrem abſeuliſſe. De ceteris operibus ex auro & gemmis, que ſua Peres i: Tum: gent, ſe 
non laborare : hoc fibi eripi miſerum eſſe & indignum, Id e fi antea jam, mente & 
cogitatione ſue fratriſque ſui, conſecratum eſſet : tamen tum ſe in illo conventu ci ium 
R:manorum dare, donare, dicare, cenſecrare, Jovi Opt. Max, teftemque ipfum Fewem u 
voluntatis ac religionis adbibere. 
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witneſs to the ſentiments of his heart, and the piety of his 
intentions. 

Antiochus Aſiaticus, being returned into Aſia, ſoon after 
aſcended the throne ; he reigned over part of the country for 
the ſpace of four years, Pompey deprived him of his king. 
dom, during the war againſt Mithridates, and reduced Syria 
into a province of the Roman empire. 

What thoughts could foreign nations conceive, and how 
odious ought the name of Roman to be to them when they 
heard it told, that in a Roman province, a king had been ſo 
groſsly injured by the prætor himſelf, a gueſt plundered, an 
ally and friend of the Roman people driven away with the 
higheſt indignity and violence! And what Cicero reproaches 


Verres with in this place, was not peculiar to him; it was the 


crime of almoſt all the magiſtrates ſent by Rome into the 
provinces ; 
approve, and of which they made themſelves equally guilty 
by their weak and abject connivance. We * have ſeen for 
« ſeveral years (lays the ſame Cicero, in another of his 
« Orations againſt Verres) and have ſuffered in ſilence, the 
« wealth of all nations to be transferred into the hands of a 
% few private perſons. Athens, Pergamus, Cyzicum, Mi- 
„ Jetus, Chio, Samos, in fine, all Aſia, Achaia, Greece, 
Sicily, are now incloſed in ſome of the country houſes of 
« thoſe rich and unjuſt men of rapine, whillt money is uni- 
verſally a prodigious rarity every where elſe. And we 
have juſt realon to believe, that ourſelves connive in all 
** theſe crying and terrible diſorders, as thoſe who commit, 
take no manner of pains to conceal them, nor to hide their 
* thefts and depredations from the eyes and knowledge of the 
public.“ 

Such was Rome at the time we now ſpeak of, which ſoon 
occaſioned its ruin, and the loſs of its liberty. And, in my 


Ss 


opinion, to conſider in this manner the tailings and vices 


* Patimur muites jam a s & filemus, cum wideamus ad paucos Bamires omnes 
ennium rationum pecu nias prraeniſe, Quod ea magis ferre &quo anima atque concedere 
widemur, quia nemo iſterum diſſimulat, nem3 laberat, ut obſcura ſua cupiditas eſe videatur. 
ii pecurias extcrarum rationum eſe aroitramini, guibus nunt omnes egent, cin 
Athenas, Pergamum, Cyzicurm, Mletum, Cbium, Samam, totam denique Aſiam, 
Jchaiam, Graciam, Sicilian, jam in paucis villit inclu'as i videati: Cic. in Ver, 
alt de Supp], | 


n. 125, 126 
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that prevail in a ſtate, to examine their cauſes and effects, to 
enter thus into men's moſt {ſecret retirements, to uſe that 
expreſſion, to ſtudy cloſely the characters and diſpoſitions of 
thoſe who govern, is a much more important part of hiſtory, 
than that which only treats of ſieges, battles, and conqueſts : 
to which however we mult return. 

The reign of Alexander Jannæus in Judza had always been 
involved in troubles and ſeditions, occaſioned by the power— 
ful faction of the Phariſees, that continually oppoled him, 
becauſe he was not of a diſpoſition to ſuffer himſelf to be 
rid by them. His death did not put an end to thoſe diſor- 
ders. Alexandra, his wife, was appointed ſupreme adminiſ— 
tratrix of the nation according to the king's laſt will. She 
cauſed her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be acknowledged high- 
prieſt. The Phariſees continually perſiſted in perſecuting 
thoſe who had been their enemies in the late reign. That 
princeſs, at her death, had appointed Hyrcanus her ſole heir, 
but Ariſtobulus, his younger brother, had the ſtrongeſt party, 
and took his place. 

Nothing“ but troubles and violent agitations were to be 
ſeen on all ſides. In Egypt, the Alexandrians, weary of their 
king Alexander, took up arms and expelled him, and called in 
Ptolemy Auletes. He was a baſtard of Lathyrus, who never 
had a legitimate ſon. He was ſurnamed Auleles, that is to ſay, 
* the player upon the flute, becauſe he valued himſelf fo 
much upon playing well upon that inſtrument, that he diſputed 
the prize of it in the public games. Alexander, being driven 
out in this manner, went to Pompey, who was then in the 
neighbourhood, to demand aid of him; Pompey would not 
interfere in his affairs, becauſe they were foreign to his com- 
miſſion. That prince retired to Tyre, to walt there a more 
favourable conjuntture. 

But none offered, and he died there ſome time after. 
Before his death he made a will, by which he declared the 
Roman people his heirs. The ſucceſſion was important, and 
included all the dominions Alexander had poſllelled, and to 


9 


which he had retained a lawful right, of which the violence 


A A2 


i Juſtin. Antiquit. 1. xiii. c. 23, 24. & de Bell. Judaic. 1. 4. | 
* Sucten. in Jul. Cæſ. c. xi. Trogus in Prol. xxxix. Applan. in >Mithridat. 
p. 251. 
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he had ſuſtained could not deprive him. The affair was taken 
into conſideration by the ſenate '. Some were of opinion, that 
it was neceſlary to take poſſeſſion of Egypt, and of the iſland 


of Cyprus, of which the teſtator had been ſovereign, and which 


he had bequeathed in favour of the Roman people. The 
majority of the ſenators did not approve this advice. They had 
very lately taken poſſeſhon of Bithynia, which had been left 
them by the will of Nicomedes, and of Cyrenaica and Libya, 
which had been alſo given them by that of Apion ; and they 
had reduced all thoſe countries into Roman provinces. They 
were afraid, that if they alſo accepted Egypt and the iſle of 
Cyprus in virtue of a like donation, that the facility in 
accumulating provinces to provinces, might give too great 
umbrage, and exprels too clearly a deſign tormed to engrols in 
the ſame manner all other ſtates. They believed beſides, that 
this enterpiſe might involve them in another war, which 
would embarraſs them very much, whilſt they had that with 
Mithridates upon their hands. So that they contented them. 
ſelves for the preſent with cauſing all the effetts, which 
Alexander had at his death, to be brought from Tyre, and did 
not meddle with the reſt of his eſtates. This proceeding 
ſufficiently implied, that they did not renounce the will, as 
| will fully explain. 

— the fourth as of dominions left the Roman 
eople by will; a very ſingular cuſtom, and almoſt unheard- of 
in all other hiſtory, which undoubtedly does great honour to 
thoſe in whole favour it was eſtabliſhed. The uſual methods 
of extending the bounds of a ſtate, are war, vittory, and con- 
queſt. But with what enormous injuſtice and violence are 
thoſe methods attended, and how much devaſtation and blood 
muſt it coſt to ſubject a country by force of arms? In this 
there is nothing cruel and inhuman, and neither tears "= 
blood are ſhed. It is a pacific and legitimate increaſe 0 
power, the ſimple acceptance of a voluntary gift. ere 
here has nothing of violence to enforce it, and proceeds from 
3 another ſort of violence, which has neither the 
name nor appearance of being ſo, but it is no leſs 5 
on that account, I mean ſeduction: when to obtain the ſul- 


1Cicer. Orat. ii. in Rullum. n. 41-43: 
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frages of a people, undermining arts, indireft means, ſecret. 


colluſions, and great donations of money, are employed to 
corrupt the fidelity of the perſons of the higheſt credit and 
authority in ſtates and kingdoms, and events are influenced, 
in which the principal agents att at a diſtance, and do not ſeem 
to have any ſhare. In this we now ſpeak of, there was no 
viſible trace of a policy ſo common with princes, and which, 
ſo far from making any ſcruple of it, they imagine for their 
lory. 

Y Attalus, who was the firſt, if I am not miſtaken, that 
appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not engaged in 
any ſtrict union with that republic, during the ſhort time he 
reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica, the 
Romans, far from ufing any arts to attain the ſucceſſion io his 
dominions, renounced it, left the people in the full enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, and would not accept the inheritance 
afterwards, till they were in ſome meaſure obliged to it againſt 
their will. It does not appear that they were more ſolicitous, 
either in public or private with Nicomedes king of Bithynia, 
or Ptolemy Alexander king of Egypt. 

What motives then induced theſe princes to act in this 
manner? Firſt, gratitude: the houſe of Attalus was indebted 
for all its ſplendor to the Romans; Nicomedes had been 
defended by them againſt Mithridates: and next, love for 
their people, the deſire of procuring a laſting tranquillity for 
them, and the idea they had of the wiſdom, juſtice, and mo— 
deration of the Roman power. They died without children 


or lawful ſucceſſors; for baſtards were not looked upon as 


fuch. They had only in view the future diviſions and civil 
wars that might ariſe about the choice of a king, of which 


Egypt and Syria ſupplied them with dreadful examples. They 


law with their own eyes the tranquillity and happineſs en- 
joyed by many cities and nations under the protettion of the 
Roman people. 

A prince, in the ſituation of winch we ſpeak, had but three 
things to choole ; either to leave his throne to the ambition of 
the grandees of his kingdom; to reſtore to his jubjects their 
entire liberty, by inſtituting republican government; or to 
give his kingdom to the Romans. 

This firſt choice undoubtedly expoſed the kingdom to all 
the horrors of a civil war, which the factions and jealouſies of 
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the great would not fail to excite, and continue with heat 
and fury: and the prince's love for his ſubjetts induced him 
to ſpare them misfortunes as fatal as inevitable. 

The execution of the ſecond choice was impracticable. 
There are many nations, whoſe genius, manners, charatters, 
and habit of living, do not admit their being formed into 
republics. They are not capable of that uniform equality, 
that dependence upon mute laws that have not weight enough 
to enforce their obedience. They are made for monarchy, 
and every other kind of government 1s incompatible with the 
natural frame of their minds. Cyrenaica, which has a ſhare 
in the preſent queſtion, is a proof of this; and all ages and 
climates ſupply us with examples of the ſame kind. 

A prince, therefore, at his death, could not do more wiſely 
than to leave his ſubjects the alliance and protettion of a 
people, feared and reſpetted by the whole univerſe, and there. 
fore capable of defending them from the unjuſt, and violent 
attempts of their neighbours. How many civil diviſions, and 
bloody diſcords, did he {pare them by this kind of teſtamentary 
diſpoſition? This appears from the example of Cyrenaica, 


The Romans out of a noble diſintereſtedneſs, having refuſed 


the gift the king had made them at his death, that unhappy 
kingdom, abandoned to liberty and its own will, gave itſelf 
up to cabals and intrigues. Torn by a thouſand lattions, 
furious to madneſs againſt each other, and, in a word, become 
like a ſhip without a pilot in the midſt of the moſt violent 
ſtorms, it ſuffered many years the moſt incredible calamities; 
the only remedy of which was to pray, and in ſome manner 
to force the Romans to vouchfafe to take the government of 
it upon themſelves. | 


Beſides this, a prince by ſuch conduct did no more than 


prevent, and that advantageouſly for his people, what muſt 
have neceſſarily have happened ſooner or later. Was there 
any city or ſtate capable of making head againſt the Romans? 
Could it be expected, that a kingdom, eſpecially when the 
royal family was extinct, could ſupport itſelf, and its inde- 
pendence, long againſt them? There was an inevitable 


neceſſity for its falling into the hands of that people, and, for 


that reaſon it was highly conſiſtent with prudence to ſoften the 
yoke by a voluntary ſubjettion, for they made a great difference 
between the people who ſubmitted to them freely, as to friends 
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and protectors, and thoſe who only yielded to them out of 
force, aſter a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, and being reduced, 
by reiterated defeats, to give way at laſt to a conqueror. We 
have ſeen with what ſeverity the Macedonians, at leaſt the 
principal perſons of the nation, and after them the Achæans, 
were treated; eſpecially during the firſt years of their ſub. 
jection. 

The other nations ſuffered nothing of that kind, and gene- 
rally ſpeaking, of all foreign yokes, none ever was lighter than 
that of the Romans. Scarce could its weight be perceived by 
thoſe who bore it. The ſubjection of Greece to the Roman 
empire, even under the emperors themſelves, was rather a 
means to aſſure the public tranquillity, than a ſervitude heavy 
upon private perſons, and prejudicial to ſociety. Moſt of the 

cities were governed by their ancient laws, had always their 
own magiſtrates, and wanted very little of enjoying entire 
liberty. They were by that means ſecured from all the incon- 
veniences and misfortunes of war with their neighbours, 
which had ſo long and fo cruelly diſtreſſed the republics of 
Greece in the times of their anceſtors. So that the Greeks 

ſeemed to be great gainers in ranſoming themſelves from 

theſe inconveniences, by ſome diminution of their liberty. 

It is true, the provinces ſometimes ſuſſered very much from 
the avarice of governors. But thoſe were only tranſient evils 
which had no long effects, and to which the goodneſs and 
juſtice of a worthy ſucceſſor applied a ſpecdy redreſs, and 
which, aftcr all, were not comparable to the diſorders with 
which the wars of the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedæmo— 
nians, againſt each other, were attended, and ſtill leſs to the 
violences and ravages, occaſioned by the inlatiable avarice 
and barbarous cruelty of the tyrants in many cities and 
ſtates. | 

An evident proof of the wiſdom of the princes, in leaving 
their dominions to the Romans atter their death, 1s, that their 
people never exclaimed againſt that diſpoſition, nor proceeded 
to any revolt of their own accord, to prevent its taking 
effect. | | 

I do not pretend to excuſe the Romans entirely in this 
place, nor to juſtify their conduct in all things. I have 
ſufficiently obſerved the views of intereſt, and political mo- 
tives of their actions. I only ſay, that the Roman Govern- 
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ment, eſpecially with regard to thoſe who ſubmitted volun. 
tarily to them, was gentle, humane, equitable, advantageous 
to the people and the ſource of their peace, and tranquillity, 
There were indeed private oppreſſors, who made the Roman 
people authoriſe the moſt flagrant injuſtice, of which we ſhall 
ſoon ſee an example: but there was always a conſiderable 
number of citizens, zealous for the public good, who roſe up 
againſt thoſe violences, and declared loudly for juſtice. This 
happened in the affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to 
relate. 


m Clodius, who commanded a ſmall fleet near Cilicia, was 


| defeated and taken priſoner by the pirates of that coaſt, 


againſt whom he had been ſent. He cauſed Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, to be deſired in his name 
to ſend him money to pay his ranſom. That prince, who was 
a kind of prodigy in point of avarice, ſent him only two 
talents. The pirates choſe rather to releaſe Clodius, without 
ranſom, than to take ſo ſmall a one. 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on that king 
as ſoon as poſſible. He had found means to get himſelf elected 
tribune of the people; an important office, which gave him 
great power. Clodius made uſe of it for the deſtruction of 
his enemy. He pretended, that prince had no right to the 
kingdom of Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman people 
by the will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. It was deter- 
mined, in conſequence, that the kingdom of Egypt, and that 
of Cyprus, which depended on it, appertained to the Romans 
in virtue of that donation; and Clodius accordingly obtained 
an order of the people to ſeiſe the kingdom of Cyprus, to 
depoſe Ptolemy, and to confiſcate all his effefts. To put ſo 


_ unjuſt an order in execution, he had credit and addreſs enough 


to have the juſteſt of all the Romans elected, I mean Cato, 
whom he * removed from the republic, under the pretext of 
an honourable commiſhon, that he might not find him an 
obſtacle to the violent and criminal deſigns he meditated. 
Cato was therefore ſent into the iſle of Cyprus, to deprive 2 


m Strab. 1. iv. p. 684. 
* P. Clodius in ſenatu ſub honorificentiſſimo tituls M. Catonem a rep. relegavit. 
Qui pelegem tulit, ut is—nmitteretur in inſulam Cyprum, ad ſpcliandum regus 
Prolem@um omnibus marum vitiis eam contumeliam meritum. VELL. PATERE, 
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prince of his kingdom, who well deſerved that affront, ſays 
an hiſtorian, for his many irregularities; as if a man's vices 
ſufficiently authoriſed the ſeiſing of all his fortunes. 

Cato®, upon his arrival at Rhodes, ſent to bid Ptolemy 
retire peaceably, and promiſed him, if he complied, to procure 
him the high-prieſthood of the temple of Venus at Paphos, the 
revenues of which were ſufficiently conſiderable for his 
honourable ſubſiſtence. Ptolemy rejected that propoſal. He 
was not, however, in a condition to defend himſelf againſt 
the power of the Romans; but could not reſolve, after having 
worn a crown ſo long, io live as a private perſon. Determined 
therefore to end his lite and reign together, he embarked with 
all his treaſures, and put to ſea. His deſign was to have holes 
boared in the bottom of his ſhip, that it might ſink with him 
and all his riches. But when he came to the execution of his 
purpoſe, though he perſiſted conſtantly in the reſolution of 
dying lumſelf, he had not the courage to include his innocent 
and well-beloved treaſures in his ruin; and thereby“ ſhowed, 
that he loved them better than he did himſelf, by the title of 
king of Cyprus, but in fact, the mean flave of lis money. 
He returned to ſhore, and replaced his gold in his magazines, 
after which he poiſoned himſelf, and left the whole to his 
enemies. Cato carried thoſe trealures the following year to 
Rome. The ſum was ſo large, that in the greateſt triumphs 
the like had ſcarce been laid up in the public treaſury. Plutarch 
makes it amount to almoſt ſeven thouſand talents (one million 
and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling.) Cato cauſed all Ptolemy's 
precious effects and moveables to be ſold publicly; reſerving 
only to himſelf a picture of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, 
the ſentiments of which ſect he followed. 

The Roman people here take off the maſk, and ſhew them- 
ſelves not ſuch as they had been in the glorious ages of the 
republic, full of contempt for riches and eſteem for poverty, 
but as they were become, alter gold and ſilver had entered 
Rome in triumph with their victorious generals. Never was 
any thing more capable of diſgracing and reproaching the 
Romans than this laſt action. T“ The Roman people (lays 


n Plut. in Cato. p. 776. | 
* Pracul dubio hie non poffedit divitias, ſed a divitiis paſſeſſus et; tituls rex 
inſule, animo pecunie miſerabile mancipium, ; 
+ Ptelemæ us, rex, /i ncndum ſecius at nen hoflis, paca tus, quietus, frets imperis 
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© Cicero) inſtead of making it their honour, and almoſt a 
duty as formerly, to re-eſtabliſh the kings their enemies 
* whom they had conquered, upon their thrones, now ſee a 
* king, their ally, or at leaſt a conſtant friend to the republic, 
* who had never done them any wrong, of whom neither the 
* {enate nor any of our generals had ever the leaſt complaint, 
* who enjoyed the domimons leit him by his anceſtors in 
* tranquillity, plundered on a ſudden without any form- 
* ality, and all his effects ſold by auction almoſt before his 
eyes, by order of the ſame Roman people. This (continues 
Cicero) ſhows other kings, upon what they are to rely for 
their ſecurity; from chis fatal example they learn, that 
* amongſt us, there needs only the ſecret intrigue of ſome 
* {edjtious tribune, for depriving them of their thrones, 
* and plundering them at the ſame time ol all their for- 
*. tance. 

What I am moſt amazed at is, that Cato, the juſteſt and 
moſt upright man of thoſe times (but what was the moſt 

ſhining virtue and juſtice of the Pagans!) ſhould lend his 
name and ſervice in ſo notorious an injuſtice. Cicero, who 
had reaſons for ſparing him, and dared not blame his conduct 
openly, ſhows, however, in the ſame diſcourſe I have now 
cited, but in an arttul and delicate manner, and by way of 
excuſing him, how much he had diſhonoured himſelf by 
that action. 

During Cato's ſtay at Rhodes, Ptolemy 3 king of 
Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came thither to him. 
I reſerve for the following book the hiſtory of that prince, 
which merits a particular attention. 


populi Rom. regno paterno atque avito regali tio perfruebatur, De hoc nipi! 
cogitante, nihil ſu ſpicante, eft rogatum, ut ſedens cum purpura & ſeeptro & illis 
infignibus regiis, preconi publico ſubjiceretur, & imperante populo Rom. qui 
etiam wictis bells regibus regua reddere conſuevit, rex awiicus, nulla injuria 
commemorata, uullis repetitis tebus, cum benis omnibus fublicaretur Cyprins 
miſer, qui ſemper ſccius, ſeniper amicus, fuit; de quo nulla umgitam Juſpicio « aalen 
ant ad ſenatum, aut ad imperatores neftros allata eft : vivus (ut aiunt & wigens, 
cum vids & weſiitu ſus, prblicatus. En cur cateri reges flabilem effe Pan 
Jortunam aivitrentur cum hoc illins funeſti anni perdito exemple videant, fer tribunim 
aliguem ſe fortwnis fellari fe & regus omni nudart. Cic. Orat. pro 
Sextio. n. 57. 
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Ir twentieth Book is divided into three articles, which 
are all abridgments : The firſt, of the hiſtory of the Jews, 


from the reign of Ariſtobulus to that of Herod the Great; 


the ſecond, of the hiſtory of the Parthians from the 9 3 
liſhment of that empire to the defeat of Craſſus; the third, 
of the hiſtory of the kings of Cappadocia, to the annexing 
that kingdom to the Roman empire. 


ARTICLE I. 


Abridgement of the hiſtory of the Fews from Ariſtobulus, fon of 
 Hyrcanus, who firſt aſſumed the Rank of wy, to the ragn of 
Herod the Great, the Idumæan. 


AS the hiſtory of the Jews is often intermixed with that 

of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken care, as 
occaſion offered, to relate of it what was moſt neceſſary and 
ſuitable to my ſubject. I ſhall add here what remains of that 
| hiſtory to the reign of Herod the Great. The hiſtorian 
Joſephus, who is in every one's hands, will ſatisfy the curioſity 
of ſuch as are deſirous of being more fully informed in it. 
Dean Prideaux, whom I have uſed here, may be alſo con- 
ſulted to the ſame eflett. 


— — ——— — 
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SecT I. Reign of Ariſtobulus the firſt, which laſted two years. 


" HH YACANUS, high-prieſt and prince of the Jews, had 
left five ſons at his death. The firſt was Ariſtobulus, 

the ſecond Antigonus, the third Alexander Jannæus, the 

fourth's name is unknown. The fifth was called Abſalom. 

Ariftobulus, as the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father in the high- 
prieſthood and temporal ſovereignty. As ſoon as he ſaw 
himſelf well eſtabliſhed, he aſſumed the diadem and title of 
king, which none of thoſe who had governed Judza from 
the Babyloniſh captivity had done beſides himſelf. The 
conjuntture ſeemed favourable for that deſign. The kings 
of Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable of oppoling it 
were weak princes, involved in domeſtic troubles and civil 
wars, little ſecure upon the throne, and not maintaining 
themſelves long in the poſſeſſion of it. He knew the Ro- 
mans were much inclined to authoriſe the diſmembering and 
dividing the dominions of the Grecian kings, in order to 
weaken and keep them low in compariſon with themſelves. 
Beſides, it was natural for Ariſtobulus to take the advantage 
of the victories and acquiſitions made by his anceſtors, who 
had given an aſſured and uninterrupted eſtabliſhment to the 
Jewiſh nation, and enabled it to en the dignity of a king 
amongſt its neighbours. _ 

Ariſtobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, pre- 
tended to the government ; but Ariſtobulus was the ſtrongeſt, 
and put her in priſon, where he cauſed her to be ſtarved to 
death. For his brothers, as he very much loved Antigonus 
the eldeſt of them, he gave him at firſt a ſhare in the govern- 
ment; but ſome ſmall time after, upon a falſe accuſation, 
put him to death. He confined the other three in a priſon 
during his life. 

? When Ariſtobulus had fully poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
, authority his father had enjoyed, he entered into a war with 
the Iturzans, and after having ſubjected the greateſt part of 
them, he obliged them to embrace Judaiſm, as Hyrcanus had 
the Idumæans ſome years before. He gave them the alter- 


© Joſeph. Antiq. xili. 19, Sc. Id de bell. Jud. 1. 3. 
o Joſeph, Antiq. xiii. 19. Id. de bel. Jud. 1. 3. 
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native, either to be circumciſed and profeſs the Jewiſh reli- 
gion, or to quit their country and ſeek a ſettlement elſewhere. 


They choſe to ſtay, and comply with what was required of 
them, and were incorporated with the Jews, both as to ſpi— 
rituals and temporals. This practice became a fundamental 
maxim with the Aſmoneans. It ſhows, that they had not a 
juſt idea of religion at that time, Which does not impoſe itſelf 
by force, and which ought not to be received but voluntarily 
and by perſuaſion. Ituræa, inhabited by the people in 
queſtion, was a part of Cœloſyria, on the north-eait frontier 
of Iſrael, between the Inheritance of the half tribe of Ma- 
naſſeh on the other ſide of the Jordan, and the territory of 
Damaſcus. 

A diſtemper obliged Ariſtobulus to return from Iturza to 
Jeruſalem, and to leave the command of the army to his 
brother Antigonus, to make an end of the war he had begun, 
The queen and her cabal, who envied Antigonus the King's 
favour, took the advantage of this illneſs, to alienate the king 
againſt him by falſe reports and vile calumnies. Antigonus 
ſoon returned to Jeruſalem after the ſucceſſes by which he 
had terminated the war. His entry was a kind of triumph. 
The feaſt of the tabernacles was then celebrating. He went 
directly to the temple with his guards, completely armed as 
he had entered the city, without giving himſelf time to 
change any part of his equipage. This was made a crime 
with the king; who, otherwiſe prejudiced againſt him, ſent 
lim orders to diſarm himſelf, and come to him as ſoon as 
poſſible; conceiving, if he refuſed to obey, it was a proof of 
ſome bad delign; and in that caſe he gave orders that he 


ſhould be killed. The perſon ſent by Ariſtobulus, was gained 


by the queen and her cabal, and told him the order quite 
differently; that the king deſired to ſee him completely armed 
as he was. Antigonus went directly to wait on him; and 
the guards who ſaw him come in his arms, obeyed their 
orders and killed him. 
Ariſtobulus, having diſcovered all that had paſled, was 
violently affected with it, and inconſolable for his death. 
Tormented with remorſe of conſcience for this murder, and 
that of his mother, he led a miſerable life, and expired at 


laſt in the higheſt grief and deſpair, 
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SECT. II. Regn of Alexander Jannaus, which continued 


twenty-ſeven years. 


ALOME, the wife of Ariſtobulus, immediately after 

his death, took the three princes out of the priſon, 
into which they had been put by her huſband. Alexander 
Jannæus, the eldeſt of the three, was crowned, He put his 
next brother to death, who had endeavoured to deprive him 
of the crown. As for the third, named Abſalom, who was 
of a peaceable diſpoſition, and who had no thoughts but of 
living in tranquillity as a private perſon *, he granted him his 
favour, and protected him during his whole life. No more 
is ſaid of him, than that he gave his daughter in marriage to 
the youngeſt ſon of his brother Alexander, and that he ſerved 


him againſt the Romans at the ſiege of Jeruſalem, in which 


he was made priſoner forty-two years after, when the temple 
was taken by Pompey. 

Whilſt all this paſſed, the two kings of Syria, of whom 
Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of Cyzicum at 


Damaſcus, made a cruel war upon each other, although 


they were brothers. Cleopatra and Alexander the youngeſt 
of her ſons reigned in Egypt, and Ptolemy Lathyrus the 
eldeſt in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannæus, ſome time after he returned to Jeru- 
ſalem, and had taken poſſeſſion of the throne, had ſet a good 
army on foot, which paſſed the Jordan, and formed the 
ſiege of Gadara. At the end of ten months, having made 
himſelf maſter of that city, he took ſeveral other very ſtrong 


places, ſituated alſo on the other fide of the Jordan. But 


not being ſufficiently upon his guard in his return, he was 


beat by the enemy, and loſt ten thouſand men, with all the 


ſpoils he had taken, and his own baggage. He returned to 
Jeruſalem in the higheſt affliction for this loſs, and the ſhame 
with which it was attended. He had even the mortification 
to ſee, that many people, inſtead of lamenting his misfortune, 
took a malignant joy in it. For from the quarrel of Hyrcanus 


with the Phariſees, they had always been the enemies of his 
houſe, and eſpecially of this Alexander. And as they had 


1 Joſeph. Antiq. xiii. 20. Id. de bel, Jud. 1. 3. e Id. Antiq. * ? 
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drawn almoſt the whole people into their party, they had ſo 
{ſtrongly prejudiced and enflamed them againſt him, that all 
the diſorders and commotions with which his whole reign 
was embroiled, flowed from this ſource. 

This loſs, great as it was, did not prevent his going to ſeiſe 
Raphia and Anthedon, when he ſaw the coaſt of Gaza with- 
out defence, aſter the departure of Lathyrus. 

Thoſe two poſts, which were only a few miles from Gaza, 
kept it in a manner blocked up, which was what he propoſed 
when he attacked them. He had never forgiven the inha- 
bitants of Gaza for calling in Lathyrus againſt him, and 
giving him troops, which had contributed to his gaining the 
fatal battle of Jordan, and he earneſtly {ought all occaſions to 
avenge hmſelf upon them. 

As ſoon as his affairs would permit, he came with a nume- 
rous army to beſiege their city. Apollodorus the governor 
of it, defended the place a whole year with a valour and 
prudence that acquired him great reputation. His own bro- 
ther Lyſimachus could not ſee his glory without envy ; and 
that baſe paſſion induced him to alla{linate the governor. 
That wretch afterwards ailociated with ſome others as bad as 
himſelf, and ſurrendered the city to Alexander. Upon his 
entrance, it was thought by his behaviour and the orders he 
gave, that he intended to uſe his victory with clemency and 
moderation. But as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf maſter of all 
the poſts, and that there was nothing to oppoſe him, he gave 
his ſoldiers permiſſion to kill, plunder, and deſtroy ; and 
immediately all the barbarity that could be imagined was 
exerciſed upon that unfortunate city. The picafure of re- 
venge coſt him very dear. For the inhabitants of Gaza 
defended themſelves like men in deſpair, and killed him 
almoſt as many ok his people as'they were themſelves, But 
at length he ſatiated his brutal revenge, and reduced that 
ancient and famous city to an heap of ruins ; after which he 
returned to Jeruſalem. This war employed him a year. 

Some time after the people affronted him in the moſt 
heinous manner.* At the feaſt of the tabernacles, whilſt 
he was in the temple, otlering a ſolemn ſacrifice, in quality 
of high-prieſt, upon the altar of burnt-offerings, they threw 


$ Toſeph, Antiq xill, 21, 
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lemons at his head, calling him a thouſand injurious names, 
and amongſt the reſt giving him that of © Slave;” a reproach 
which ſufficiently argued, that they looked upon him as un- 
worthy of the crown and pontificate. This was an effect of 
what Eleazer had preſumed to advance; that the mother of 
Hyrcanus had been a captive. Theſe indignities enraged 
Alexander to ſuch a degree, that he attacked thoſe inſolent 
people in perſon, at the head of his guards, and killed to the 
number of ſix thouſand of them. Seeing how much the Jews 
were diſaffected in regard to him, he was afraid to truſt his 
perſon any longer to them, and uſed foreign troops for his 
guard, whom he cauſed to come from Piſidia and Cilicia. 
Of theſe he formed a body of ſix thouſand men, that attended 
him every where. 

When Alexander ſaw the ſtorm which had roſe againſt 
him a little appeaſed by the terror of the revenge he had taken 
for it, he turned his arms againſt the enemy abroad. After 
having obtained ſome advantages over them, he fell into an 
ambuſcade, wherein he loſt the greateſt part of his army, and 
eſcaped himſelf with great difficulty. At his return to 
Jeruſalem, the Jews, incenſed at this defeat, revolted againſt 
him. They flattered themſelves, that they ſhould find him ſo 
much weakened and dejected by his loſs, that they ſhould find 
no difficulty in completing his deſtruction, which they had 
ſo long deſired. Alexander, who wanted neither application 
nor valour, and who beſides had a more than common capa- 
city, ſoon found troops to oppoſe them. A civil war enſued 
between him and his ſubjects, which continued ſix years, 
and occaſioned great misfortunes to both parties. The rebels 


were beaten and defeated upon many occaſions. 


Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of them 
had ſhut themſelves up, carried eight hundred of them to 
Jeruſalem, and cauſed them all to be crucified in one day: 
when they were fixed to the croſs, he ordered their wives 
and children to be brought out, and to have their throats cut 
before their faces, During this cruel execution, the king 
regaled his wives and concubines in a place from whence 
they ſaw all that paſſed ; and this ſight was to him and them 
the principal part of the entertainment. Horrid gratification! 


This civil war, during the ſix years that it laſted, had colt _ 
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the lives of more than fifty thouſand men on the ſide of 
the rebels. 
Alexander, after having put an end to it, undertook many 


other foreign expeditions with very great ſucceſs. Upon his 
return to Jeruſalem, he abandoned himſelf to intemperance 
and exceſs of wine, which brought a quartan ague upon 
him, of which he died at three years' end, after having 
reigned twenty-ſeven. 

He left two ſons, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus ; but he 
decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wife ſhould govern 
the kingdom during her lite, and chooſe which of her ſons 
ſhe thought fit ſucceed her. 


SECT. III. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Alexander Jan- 
neus, which continued nine years. Hyrcanus her eldeſt jon 


ws high-prieft, during that time. 


t CCORDING to the advice of her huſband, Alexandra 
ſubmitted herſelf and her children to the power of the 

Phariſees, declaring to them, that in doing ſo ſhe only con- 

formed to the laſt will of her huſband. 

By this ſtep ſhe gained ſo much upon them, that forgetting 
their hatred for the dead, though they carried it during his 
life as far as poſſible, they changed it on a ſudden into a 
reſpect and veneration for his memory, and inſtead of the 
invectives and reproaches they had always abundantly vented 
againſt him, nothing was heard but praiſes and panegyrics, 
wherein they exalted immoderately the great actions of Alex- 
ander, by which the nation had been aggrandiſed, and its 
power, honour, and credit, much augmented. By this 
means they brought over the people ſo effectually, whom 
till then they had always irritated againſt him, that they 
celebrated his funeral with greater pomp and magnificence, 
than that of any of his predeceſſors ; and Alexandra, accord- 
ing to the intent of his will, was confirmed ſovereign admi- 
niſtratrix of the nation. We ſee from hence, that a blind 
and unlimited conformity to the power and will of the Pha- 
riſees ſtood with them for every kind of merit, and made 
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all failings, and even crimes, diſappear as effectually as if 
they had never been; which is very common with thoſe who 
are fond of ruling. 

When that princeſs ſaw herſelf well eſtabliſhed, ſhe cauſed 
her eldeſt fon Hyrcanus to be received as high-prieſt : he 
was then near thirty years of age. According to her promiſe, 
ſhe gave the adminiſtration of all important affairs to the 
Pnarifees. The firſt thing they did was to repeal the decree, 
by which John Hyrcanus, father of the laſt two kings, had 
aboliſhed all their traditional conſtitutions, which were after- 
wards more generally received than ever. They perſecuted 
with great cruelty, all thoſe who had declared themſelves 
their enemies in the preceding reigns, without the queen's 
been able to prevent them; becauſe the had tied up her own 
hands, by putting herſelf into thoſe of the Phariſees. She 
had ſeen in her huſband's time what a civil war was, and the 
infinite misfortunes with which it is attended. She was 
afraid of kindling a new one, and not knowing any other 
means to prevent 1t, than to give way to the violence of thoſe 
revengeful and inexorable men, ſhe believed it neceſſary to 
ſuffer a leſs, by way of precaution againſt a greater evil. 

What we have ſaid upon this head may contribute very 
much to our having a right ſenſe of the ſtate of the Jewiſh 
nation, and of the characters of thoſe who governed it. 

The Phariſees always continued their perſecutions againſt 
thoſe who had oppoſed them under the late king. They 
made them accountable for all the cruelties and faults with 
which they thought proper to blacken his memory. They 
had already got rid of many of their enemies, and invented 
every day new articles of accuſation to deſtroy thoſe who 
gave them moſt umbrage amongſt ſuch as ſtill ſurvived. | 

The friends and partiſans of the late king, ſeeing no end to 
theſe perſecutions, and that their deſtruttion was ſworn, 
aſſembled at laſt, and came in a body to wait on the queen, 
with Ariſtobulus, her ſecond ſon, at their head. They re- 
preſented to her the ſervices they had done the late king; 
their fidelity and attachment to him in all his wars, and in all 
the difficulties with which he had been involved during the 
troubles. That it was very hard at preſent, under her govern- 
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ment, that every thing they had done for him ſhould be made 
criminal, and to ſee themſelves ſacrificed to the implacable 
hatred of their enemies, ſolely for their adherence to herſelf 
and her family. They implored her either to put a ſtop to 
ſuch ſort of inquiries, or if that was not in her power, to per- 
mit them to retire out of the country, in order to their ſeeking 
an aſylum elſewhere: at leaſt they begged her to put them 
into garriioned places, where they might find lome ſecurity 
againſt the violence of their enemies. 

The queen was as much affected as it was poſſible to be 
with the condition ſhe ſaw them in, and the injuſtice done 
them. But it was out of her power to do for them all ſhe 
deſired ; for ſhe had given herſelf maſters, by engaging to act 
in nothing without the conſent of the Phariſees. How dan- 
gerous is it to invelt ſuch people with too much authority! 
They exclaimed that it would be putting a ſtop to the courſe 
of juſtice, to ſuſpend the inquiries after the culpable; that 
ſuch a proceeding was what no government ought to ſuffer, 
and that therefore they never would come into it. On the 
other ſide, the queen believed, that ſhe ought not to give her 
conſent, that the real and faithful friends of her family ſhould 
abandon their country in ſuch a manner; becauſe ſhe would 
then lie at the mercy of a turbulent faction without any ſup- 
port, and would have no reſource in caſe of neceſſity. She 
reſolved therefore upon the third point they had propoled to 
her, and diſperſed them into the places where ſhe had garri- 
ſons. She found two advantages in that conduct; the firſt 
was that their enemies dared not attack them in thoſe for- 
treſſes, where they would have their arms in their hands; 
and the ſecond, that they would always be a body of reſerve, 
upon which ſhe could rely upon occaſion in caſe of any rup- 
ture, 

Some years after, queen Alexandra fell ſick of a very dan- 
gerous diſtemper, which brought her to the point of death. 
As ſoon as Ariſtobulus, her youngeſt ſon, ſaw that ſhe could 
not recover, as he had long formed the deſign of ſeizing the 
crown at her death, he ſtole out of Jeruſalem in the night, 
with only one domeſtic, and went to the places, in which, 
according to a plan he had given them, the friends of his 
tather had been placed in garriſon, He was received in them 
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with open arms, and in fifteen days' time twenty-two of thoſe 
towns and caſtles declared for him, which put him in poſ— 
ſeſſion of almoſt all the forces of the ſtate. The people as 
well as the army were entirely inclined to declare for him, 


weary of the cruel adminiſtration of the Phariſees, who had 


governed without control under Alexandra, and were become 
inſupportable to all the world. They came therefore in 
crowds from all ſides to follow the ſtandards of Ariſtobulus ; 


in hopes that he would aboliſh the tyranny of the Phariſees, 


which could not be expected from Hyrcanus his brother, 
who had been brought up by his mother in a blind ſubmiſſion 
to that ſect: beſides which, he had neither the courage nor 
capacity neceſſary to ſo vigorous a deſign ; for he was heavy 
and indolent, void of activity and application, and of a very 
mean genius. | 

When the Phariſees ſaw that Ariſtobulus's party aug— 
mented conſiderably, they went with Hyrcanus at their head 
to repreſent to the dying queen, what had paſſed, and to 
demand her orders and aſſiſtance. She anſwered, that ſhe 
was no longer in a condition to intermeddle in ſuch affairs, 
and that ſhe left the care of them to the Phariſees. How- 


ever ſhe appointed Hyrcanus her heir general, and expired 


ſoon after. 
As ſoon as ſhe was dead, he took poſleſſion of the throne, 


and the Phariſees uſed all their endeavours to ſupport him 


upon it. When Ariſtobulus quitted Jeruſalem, they cauſed 


his wife and children, whom he had left behind him, to be 
ſhut up in the caſtle of * Baris, as hoſtages againſt himſelf. 
But ſeeing this did not ſtop him, they raiſed an army. Ariſ— 
tobulus did the ſame. A battle near Jericho decided the 
quarrel, Hyrcanus, abandoned by moſt part of his troops, 
who went over to his brother, was obliged to fly to Jeruſalem, 
and to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Baris, his partiſans took 
refuge in the temple. Some time after they alſo ſubmitted 
to Ariſtobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come to an 
accommodation with him. 


Baris was a Caſtle ſituate upon an high rock without the works of the 
temple, which were upon the ſame roek. 
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SECT. IV. Reign of Ariſtobulus IT. which continued fix years. 


17 was agreed by the accommodation, that Ariſtobulus A. M. 
ſhould have the crown and high-prieſthood, and that A FC. 

Hyrcanus ſhould reſign both to him, and content himſelf 69. 

with a private life, under the protection of his brother, and 

with the enjoyment of his fortunes. It was not difficult to 

reconcile him to this; for he loved quiet and eaſe above all 

things, and quitted the government, after having poſſeſſed it 

three months. The tyranny of the Phariſees ended with his \h 

reign, after having greatly diſtreſſed the Jewiſh nation from + 

the death of Alexander Jannwus. 

The troubles of the ſtate were not ſo ſoon appealed, to 
which the ambition of Antipas, better known under the name _ | 
of Antipater, father of Herod, gave birth. He was by ex- I 
traction an Idumæan, and a Jew by religion, as were all the i | 

Idumæans, from the time Hyrcanus had obliged them to M 
embrace Judaiſm. As he had been brought up in the court | 
of Alexander Jannzus, and of Alexandra his wife, who " 
reigned after him, he had gained the aſcendant of Hyrcanus 
their elder ſon, with the hope of railing himſelf by his favour, 
when he ſhould ſucceed to the crown *. But when he ſaw 
all his meaſures broke by the depoſition of Hyrcanus, and, 3939. WA. 
the coronation of Ariſtobulus, from whom he had nothing to . J. 2 Wl: 
expect, he employed his whole addreſs and application to it | 
replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. Il 

The latter, by his ſecret negociations, had at firſt applied 4 
to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to reinſtate himſelf. | — 4 9 
After various events, which I paſs over to avoid prolixity, | 
he had recourſe to Pompey, who, on his return from his ex- 
pedition againſt Mithridates, was arrived in Syria *, He there 
took cognizance of the competition between Hyrcanus and 
Ariſtobulus, who repaired thither according to his orders. A 
great number of Jews went thither alſo, to demand that they 
ſhould be freed from the government of both the one and the 
other. They repreſented that they ought not to be ruled 
by kings: That they had long been accuſtomed to obey only 
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the high-prieſt, who, without any other title, adminiſtered 
Juſtice according to the Jaws and conſtitutions tranſmitted 
down to them from their forefathers : that the two brothers 
were indeed of the ſacerdotal line ; but that they had changed 
the form of the government for a new one, which would 
enſlave them, if not remedied. 

Hy carnus complained, that Ariſtobulus had unjuſtly de— 
prived him of his birth-right, by uſurping every thing and 
leaving him only a ſmall eſtate for his ſubſiſtence. He ac- 
cuſed him alſo of practiſing piracy at ſea, and of plundering 
his neighbours by land. And to confirm what he alledged 
againſt lum, he produced almoſt a thouſand Jews, the prin- 
cipals of the nation, whom Antipater had brought expreſsly 
to ſupport by their teſtimony what that prince had to ſay 
againſt his brother. 

Ariſtobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had been de. 
poſed only for his incapacity ; that his ſloth and indolence 
rendered him entirely incapable of the public affairs; that 
the people deſpiſed bim; and that he, Ariſtobulus, 1 been 
obliged to take the reins of government into his own hands, 
to prevent them from falling into thoſe of ſtrangers. In 
fine, that he bore no other title than his father Alexander 
had done before him. And in proof of what he advanced, 
he produced a great number of the young nobility of the 
country, who appeared with all poſſible ſplendour and mag- 
nificence. Their ſuperb habits, haughty manners, and proud 
demeanour, did no great ſervice to his cauſe. 

Pompey heard enough to diſcern, that the conduct of 
Ariſtobulus was violent and unjuſt, but would not however 
pronounce immediately upon it, leſt Ariſtobulus out of re- 
ſentment, ſhould oppoſe his deſigns againſt Arabia, which 
he had much at heart; he therefore diſmiſſed the two bro- 
thers, reſpectfully, and told them, that at his return from 
reducing Aretas and his Arabians, he ſhould paſs through 
Judza, and that he would then regulate their affair, and make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions 1n all things. 

Ariſtobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's ſentiments, 
ſet out ſuddenly from Damaſcus, without paying him the 
leaſt inſtance of reſpect, returned into Judæa, armed his ſub- 
jects, and prepared for a good defence. By this conduct, 
he made Pompey his mortal enemy. 
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Pompey applied himſelf alſo in making preparations for 
the Arabian war. Aretas, till then had deſpiſed the Roman 
arms; but when he ſaw them at his door, and that victorious 
army ready to enter his dominions, he ſent an embaſſy to 
make his ſubmiſſions. Pompey, however, advanced as far 
as Petra, his capital, which he took. Aretas was taken in it. 
Pompey at firſt kept him under a guard, but at length he was 
releaſed upon accepting the conditions impoſed on him by 
the victor, who ſoon after returned to Damaſcus. 

He was not appriſed till then of Ariſtobulus's proceedings 
in Judza. He marched thither with his army, and found 
Ariſtobulus poſted in the caſtle of Alexandrion, which ſtood 
upon a high mountain at the entrance of the country. The 
place was extremely ſtrong, built by his father Alexander, 
who had given his name to it. Pompey ſent to bid him come 
down to him. Ariſtobulus was not much inclined to comply, 
but he at laſt gave into the opinion of thoſe about him, who 
apprehending a war with the Romans, adviſed him to go. 
He did ſo, and after a converſation which turned upon his 
difference with lus brother, he returned into his caſtle. He 
repeated the ſame two or three times, in hopes by that com- 
placency to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to decide in 
his favour. But for fear of accident, he did not omit to put 
good garriſons into his ſtrang places, and to make all other 
Preparations for a vigorous defence, in caſe Pompey ſhould 
decree againſt him. Pompey, who. had advice of his pro- 
ceedings, the laſt time he eame to him, obliged him to put 
them all into his hands, by way of ſequeſtration, and made 
him ſign orders for that purpoſe to all the commanders of 
thoſe places. 

Ariſtobulus, incenſed at the violence which had been done 
him, as ſoon as he was releaſed, made all haſte to Jeruſalem, 
and prepared every thing for the war. His reſolutions to 


keep the crown, made him the ſport of the different paſſions, 


hope and fear. When he ſaw the leaſt appearance that Pom- 
pey would decide in his favour, he made ule of all the arts 
of complacency to incline him to it. When, on the con- 
trary, he had the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect that he would declare 
againſt him, he obſerved a directly oppoſite conduct, Such 


was the contrariety viſible in the different ſteps he took 


throughout this affair. 5 
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Pompey followed him cloſe. The firſt place where he 


encamped in his way to Jeruſalem, was Jericho; there he 
received the news of Mithridates's death, as we ſhall ſee in 
the following book. 
He continued his march towards Jeruſalem. When he 
approached, Ariſtobulus, who began to repent of what he 
had done, came out to meet him, and endeavoured to brin 
him to an accommodation, by promiſing an entire ſubmiſſion, 
, and a great ſum of money to prevent the war. Pompey ac- 
cepted his offers, and ſent Gabinius, at the head of a detach. 
ment, to receive the money ; but when that lieutenant-general 
arrived at Jeruſalem, he found the gates ſhut againſt him, and, 
inſtead of receiving the money, he was told from the top of 
the walls, that the city would not ſtand to the agreement. 


Pompey thereupon, not being willing that they ſhould de. 
ceive him with impunity, ordered Ariſtobulus, whom he had 
kept with him, to be put in irons, and advanced with his 
whole army againſt Jeruſalem. The city was extremely 
ſtrong by its ſituation, and the works which had been made; 
and had it not been divided within doors againſt itſelf, was 
capable of making a long defence. 

Ariſtobulus's party was for defending the place; eſpe- 
cially when they ſaw that Pompey kept their king priſoner. 
But the adherents of Hyrcanus were determined to open the 
gates to that general. And as the latter were much the greater 
number, the other party retired to the mountain where the 
temple ſtood, to defend it, and cauſed the bridges of the ditch 
and valley which ſurrounded it, to be broken down. Pom- 
pey, to whom the city immediately opened its gates, reſolved 


to beſiege the temple. The place held out three months 


entire, and would have done ſo three more, and perhaps 


obliged the Romans to abandon their enterpriſe, but for the 


ſuperſtitious rigour with which the beſieged obſerved the 
ſabbath. They believed, indeed, that they might defend 
themſclves when attacked, but not that they might prevent 
the works of the enemy, or make any for themſelves. The 
Romans knew how to take the advantage of this inaction 
upon the ſabbath-days. They did not attack the Jews upon 
them, but filled up the foſſes, made their approaches, and 
fixed their engines without oppoſition. They threw down at 
length a great tower, with which ſo great a part of the wall 
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fell that the breach was large enough for an aſſault. The 
place was carried ſword in hand, and a terrible ſlaughter 
enſued, in which more than twelve thouſand perſons were 
killed. 

During the whole tumult, cries, and diſorder of this 
ſlaughter, hiſtory obſerves that the prieſts, who were at that 
time employed in divine ſervice, continued it with a ſurpriſing 
unconcern, notwithſtanding the rage of their enemies, and 
their grief to ſee their friends and relations maſſacred before 
their eyes. Many of them ſaw their own blood mingle with 
that of the ſacrifices they offered, and the ſword of the enemy 
make themſelves the victims of their duty: Happy, and 
worthy of being envied, if they were as-faithful to the ſpirit, 
as the letter of it ! | 

Pompey, with many of his ſuperior officers, entered the 
temple, and not only into the ſanctuary, but into the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, into which, by the law, only the high-prieſt was 
permitted to enter once a year, upon the ſolemn day of ex- 
piation. This was what afflicted and enraged the Jews molt 
againſt the Romans. 

Pompey did not touch the treaſures of the temple, that 


conſiſted principally in ſums which had been depoſited there 


by private families for their better ſecurity. Thoſe ſums 
amounted to two thouſand * talents in ſpecie, without 
reckoning the gold and ſilver veſſels, which were innumerable 
and of infinite value, + It was not, ſays Cicero, out of 
reſpect for the majeſty of the Gop adored in that temple, 
that Pompey bchaved in this manner ; for, according to him, 
nothing was more contemptible than the Jewiſh religion, 
more unworthy the wiſdom and grandeur of the Romans, 
nor more oppoſite to the inſtitutions of their anceſtors. 
Pompey in this noble diſintereſtedneſs had no other motive, 
than to deprive malice and calumny of all means of attacking 
his reputation. Such were the thoughts of the moſt learned 


* Three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 


+ Cr. Pompeius, captis Hieroſolymis, victer ex illo fane nibil attigit. In primis 
bc, ut multa alia, ſapienter, quod in tam ſuſpicioſa ac maledica civitate locum 
ſermoni obtrectatorum nom reliquit., Non enim credo veligionem & Judæ rum & 
hytium impedimento prafiantifſims imperatort, ſed pugorem Fullſe—iſtorum reli gio 
ſacrorum a ſplendore hujus imperii, gravitate hominis veſtri, Majorum inſtitutis 
abhorrebat, Cic. pro Flac, n. 67-69. | 
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of the Pagans, upon the only religion of the true Gop. They 
blaſphemed what they knew nothing of. 

It hath been obſerved, that till then Pompey had been ſuc. 
ceſsful in all things, but that after this ſacrilegious curioſity, 
his good fortune abandoned him, and that his taking the 
temple of Jeruſalem was his laſt victory. 


Sect. V. Reign of Hyrcanus II. which continued twenly- 
four years. 


POMPEY having put an end to the war, cauſed the walls 


of Jeruſalem to be demoliſhed, re-eſtabliſhed Hyrcanus, 


and ſent Ariſtobulus, with his two ſons, Alexander and 
Antigonus, priſoners to Rome. He diſmembered ſeveral 


cities from the kingdom of Judæa, which he united with the 


government of Syria, impoſed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and 
left the adminiſtration of affairs to Antipater, who was at the 


court of Hyrcanus, and one of his principal miniſters. 


Alexander made his eſcape] upon the way to Rome, and 


returned into Judza, where he afterwards excited new 
troubles. 

Hyrcanus finding himſelf too weak to take the field againſt 
him, had recourſe to the arms of the Romans. Gabinius, 
governor of Syria, after having overthrown Alexander in a 
battle, went to Jeruſalem, and re-inſtated Hyrcanus in the 
high-priefthood *. He made great alterations in the civil 
government, for from monarchical as it had been, he changed 
it into ariſtocratical; but thoſe innovations were but of ſhort 
duration. 

Craſtus, upon his march againſt the Parthians, always 
intent upon gratifying his inſatiable avarice, ſtopped at Jeru- 
ſalem, where he had been told great treaſures were laid up. 
He plundered the temple of all the riches in it, which 
amounted to the ſum of ten thouſand talents, that is to ſay, 
about fifteen hundred thouſand pounds-ſterling. 


Czfar®, after his expedition into Egypt, being arrived in 


Syria, Antigonus, who had made his eſcape from Rome 


« Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 10. Id. de bell. Jud. 1. 6. 
d Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 15. de bell. Jud. 1. 8. 
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with his father Ariſtobulus, came to throw himſelf at his feet, 
begged him to re-eſtabliſh him upon the throne of his father, 
who was lately dead, and made great complaints againſt 
Antipater and Hyrcanus. Cæſar had too great obligations to 
both, to do any thing contrary to their intereſts; for, as we 
ſhall fee in the ſequel, without the aid he had received from 
them, his expedition into Egypt would have miſcarried. He 
decreed that Hyrcanus ſhould retain the dignity of high- 
prieſt of Jeruſalem, and the ſovereignty of Judza, to him- 
ſelf and his poſterity after him for ever, and gave Antipater 
the office of procurator of Judza under Hyrcanus. By this 
decree, the ariſtocracy of Gabinius was aboliſhed, and the 
government of Judza re-eſtabliſhed upon the ancient foot. 

Antipater cauſed the © government of Jeruſalem to be 
given to Phaſael his eldeſt ſon, and that of Galilee to Herod 
his ſecond ſon. | 

Cæſar“ at Hyrcanus's requeſt, and in conſideration of the 
ſervices he had rendered him in Egypt and Syria, permitted 
him to rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem, which Pompey had 
cauſed to be demoliſhed. Antipater, without loſing time, 
began the work, and the city was ſoon fortified as it had 
been before the demolition. Cœſar was killed this year. 

During the civil wars, Judza, as well as all the other pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, was agitated by violent troubles. 

Pacorus*®, ſon of Orodes king of Parthia, had entered Syria 
with a powerful army. From thence he ſent a detachment 
into Judza, with orders to place Antigonus, the ſon of 
Ariſtobulus, upon the throne, who on his ſide had alſo raiſed 
troops. Hyrcanus, and Phaſael, Herod's brother, upon the 
propoſal of an accommodation, had the imprudence to go to 
the enemy, who ſeized them and put them in irons. Herod 
eſcaped from Jeruſalem, the moment before the Parthians 
entered it to ſeize him allo. 

Having miſled Herod, they plundered the city and country, 
placed Antigonus upon the throne, and delivered Hyrcanus 
and Phaſacl in chains into his hands. Phaſael who well knew 
that his death was reſolved, daſhed out his brains againſt the 
wall, to avoid the hands of the executioner. As for Hyrcanus, 
his life was granted him; but to render him incapable of the 


© Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 17. de bell. Jud. 1. 8. pid. xiv. 17. 
e Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 24, 26, Id, de bell, Jud. 1. 11, 
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prieſthood, Antigonus cauſed his ears to be cut off: For ac. 
cording to the Levitical law, it was requiſite that the high- 
prieſt ſhould be perfect in all his members. After having 
thus mutilated him, he gave him back to the Parthians, that 


they might carry him into the Eaſt, from whence it would not 


be poſſible for him to embroil affairs in Judæa. 5 He con- 
tinued a priſoner at Seleucia in Babylonia, till the coming of 
Phraates to the crown, who cauſed his chains to be taken off, 
and gave him entire liberty to ſee and converſe with the Jews 
of that country, who were very numerous. They looked 
upon him as their king and high-prieſt, and raiſed him a 
revenue ſufficient to ſupport his rank with ſplendour. The 
love of his native country made him forget all thoſe ad- 
vantages. He returned the year following to Jeruſalem, 
whither Herod had invited him to come, but put him to death 
ſome years afterwards. 

Herod at firſt took refuge in Egypt, from whence he went 
to Rome. Anthony was then in the high degree of power, 
which the triumvirate had given him. He took Herod under 
his protection, and even did more in his favour than he ex— 
petted. For inſtead of what he propoſed, which was at moſt 


to obtain the crown for * Ariſtobulus, whoſe ſiſter Mariamne 


he had lately married, with the view only of governing under 
him, as Antipater had done under Hyrcanus; Anthony cauſed 
the crown to be conferred upon himſelf, contrary to the uſual 
maxim of the Romans in like caſes. For it was not their 
cuſtom to violate the rights of the royal houſes, which ac- 
knowledged them for protectors, and to give crowns to ſtran— 
gers. Herod was declared king of Judæa by the ſenate, and 
conducted by the conſuls to the capitol, where he received 
the inveſtiture of the crown, with the ceremonies uſual upon 
ſuch occaſions. | 

Herod paſſed only ſeven days at Rome in negociating 
this great affair, and returned ſpeedily into Judæa. He em- 
ployed no more time than three months in his journies by 
{ea and land. 


f Levit. xxi. 16—24. g Joſeph. Antiq. xv. 2. 


» Ariſtobulus was the ſon of Alexandra, Hyrcanus's daughter; and his 


father was Alexander, ſon of Ariſtobulus, brother of Hyrcanus ; ſo that the 


right of both brothers to the crown was united in his perſon. 
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SecT. VI. Reign of Antigonus, of only two years* duration. 


* was not ſo eaſy for Herod to eſtabliſh himſelf in the A. NI. 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judæa, as it had been to 3965 
obtain his title from the Romans. Antigonus was not at all 
inclined to reſign a throne, which had coſt him ſo much pains 
and money to acquire. He diſputed it with him very 

vigorouſly for almoſt two years. 

* Herod, who during the winter had made great prepara- A. M. 

tions for the following campaign, opened it at length with 4 C. | 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which he inveſted at the head of a 38. "il 
fine and numerous army. Anthony had given orders to 

Soſius, governor of Syria, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 

reduce Antigonus, and to put Herod into full poſſeſſion of 

the kingdom of Judæa. Whilſt the works neceſſary to the | 
ſiege were carrying on, Herod made a tour to Samaria, and IN 
at length conſummated his marriage with Mariamne. . They tit 
had been contracted four years to each other: But the un- 
foreſeen troubles, into which he fell, had prevented their | 
conſummating the marriage till then. She was the daughter 0 
of Alexander, the ſon of king Ariſtobulus, and Alexandra, it 
the daughter of Hyrcanus the ſecond, and thereby grand- | 
daughter to thoſe two brothers. She was a princels of extra- tit 
ordinary beauty and virtue, and poſſeſſed in an eminent 1 
degree all the other qualities that adorn the ſex. The attach- 14 
ment of the Jews to the Aſmonæan family, made Herod 14.10 
imagine, that by eſpouſing her, he ſhould find no difficulty WE! 
in gaining their affeftion, which was one of his reaſons for 1 N 
conſummating his marriage at that time. Ii 
On his return to Jeruſalem, Soſius and he, having joined "tt 
their forces, preſſed the ſiege in concert with the utmoſt WA. 
vigour, and with a very numerous army, which amounted to Wil 
at leaſt ſixty thouſand men. The place however held out 10 
againſt them many months with exceeding reſolution, and if ﬀ 
the beſieged had been as expert in the art of war and the | 
defence of places, as they were brave and reſolute, it would i 
not perhaps have been taken. But the Romans, who were lj 
much better ſkilled in thoſe things than them, carried the | 
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place at length, alter a ſiege of ſomething more than ſix 
months. 
The Jews belag driven from their poſts, the enemy entered 


. on all ſides, and made themſelves maſters of the city. And 


to revenge the obſtinate reſiſtance they had made, and tlie 
pains they had ſuffered during ſo long and difficult a ſiege, 
they filled all quarters of Jeruſalem with blood and ſlaughter, 
plundered and deftroyed all before them, though Herod did 
his utmoſt to prevent both the one and the other. 

Antigonus ſeeing all loſt, came and threw himſelf at the 


feet of Soſius in the moſt ſubmiſſive and moſt abje& manner, 


He was put in chains, and ſent to Anthony as ſoon as he ar- 
rived at Antioch. He deſigned at firſt to have reſerved him 
for his triumph; but Herod, who did not think himſelf ſafe 
as long as that branch of the royal -family ſurvived, would 
not let him reſt till he had obtained the death of that un- 
fortunate prince, for which he even gave a large ſum of 
money. He was proceeded againſt in form, condemned to 
die, and had the ſentence executed upon him in the ſame 
manner as common criminals, with the rods and axes of the 
lictor, and was faſtened to a ſtake; a treatment with which 
the Romans had never uled any crowned head before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Aſmonzans, after a duration 
of an hundred and twenty-nine years, from the beginning 
of the government of Judas Maccabæus. Herod entered 
by this means upon the peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Judza. 


This ſingular, extraordinary, and, till then, unexampled 


event, by which the ſovereign authority over the Jews was 
given to a ſtranger, an Idumæan, ought to have opened 
their eyes, and rendered them attentive to a celebrated pro- 
phecy, which had foretold it in clear terms; had given it as 
the certain mark of another event, in which the whole nation 
was intereſted, which was the perpetual object of their vows 


and hopes, and diſtinguiſhed them by a peculiar characteriſtic 
from all the other nations of the world, that had an equal 


intereſt in it, but without knowing or being appriſed of it. 
This was the prophecy of Jacob, who at his death foretol:l i» 
his twelve ſons, aſſembled round his bed, what word happy -: 


: Joſeph, Antiq. xiv 27. Plut. in Anton. p. 972. Dion. Cafl. l. XIX p 4c. 
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in the ſeries of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were 
the chiefs, and after whom they were called. Amongſt the 
other predictions of that patriarch concerning the tribe of 
Judah, there is this of which we now ſpeak : * the * ſceptre 
ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a law-giver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him ſhall the gathering 


of the people be.” The ſceptre or rod (for the Hebrew 


ſignifies both) implies here the authority and ſuperiority 
over the other tribes. | 

AJl the ancient Jews have explained this prediction to 
denote the Meſſiah; the fact is therefore inconteſtable, and 
is reduced to two eſſential points. The firſt is, that as long 
as the tribe of Judah ſhall ſubſiſt, it ſhall have pre- eminence 
and authority over the other tribes: the ſecond, that it ſhall 
ſubſiſt, and form a body of a republic, governed by its 
laws and magiſtrates, till the Meſſiah comes. x 

The firſt point is verified in the ſeries of the hiſtory of the 
Iſraelites, wherein that pre-eminence of the tribe of Judah 
appears evidently. This is not the proper place for proofs 
of this kind; thoſe, who would be more fully informed, 
may conſult the explanation of Geneſis lately publiſhed *. 

For the ſecond point, we have only to conſider it with the 
leaſt attention. When Herod the Idumæan, and in conſe. 
quence ſtranger, was placed upon the throne, the authority 
and ſuperiority, which the tribe of Judah had over the other 
tribes, were firſt taken from it. The tribe of Judah had no 
longer the ſupremacy, it was no longer a body ſubſiſting, from 


which the magiſtrates were taken. It was manifeft, there. 


fore, that the Meſſiah was come. But at what time did that 
tribe become like the reſt, and was confounded with them ? 
In the times of Titus Veſpaſian, and Adrian, who finally 
exterminated the remains of Judah. It was therefore before 
thoſe times the Meſſiah came. 

How wonderful does Gop appear in the accompliſhment 
of his prophecies ! Would it be making a right uſe of hiſtory, 
not to dwell a few moments upon facts like this, when we 
meet them in the courſe of our matter? Herod, reduced to 
quit Jeruſalem, takes refuge at Rome. He has no thoughts 


* 
k Gen. xlix. 10. 


* By P. Babuty Rue St. Jaques. 
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of demanding the ſovereignty for himſelf, but for another, 
It was the groſſeſt injuſtice to give it to a ſtranger, whilſt 
there were princes of the royal family in being. But it had 
been decreed from all eternity, that Herod ſhould be king 
of the Jews. Heaven and earth ſhould ſooner paſs away, 
than that decree of Gop not be fulfilled. Anthony was at 
Rome, and in poſſeſſion of ſovereign power, when Herod 
arrives there. How many events were neceſſary to the con- 


dudkting of things to this point! But is there any thing 


difficult to the Almighty ? 


ARTICLE II. 


Abridgement of the hiſtory of the Parthians, from the efla- 


bliſhment of that empire to the defeat of Craſſus, which is 
related at large. | 


III Parthian empire was one of the moſt powerful and 

moſt conſiderable that ever was in the Eaſt. Very weak 
in its beginnings, as is common, it extended itſelf by little and 
little over all Aſia Major, and made even the Romans 
tremble. Its duration is generally allowed to be four hundred 
threeſcore and fourteen years; of which two hundred and 
ſifty- four years were before IESuS CHRIST, and two hundred 
and twenty after him. Arſaces was the founder of that 
empire, from whom all his ſucceſſors were called Arſacides. 
Artaxerxes, by birth a Perſian, having overcome and ſlain 
Artabanus, the laſt of thoſe kings, transferred the empire of 
the Parthians to the Perſians, in the fifth year of the emperor 
Alexander, the ſon of Mammzus. I ſhall only ſpeak here of 
the affairs of the Parthians before JesUs CHRIST, and ſhall 


treat them very briefly, except the defeat of Craſſus, which 


I ſhall relate in all its extent. 

I have obſerved elſewhere what gave Arſaces I. occaſion 
to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the Macedonians, who 
had been in poſſeſſion of it from the death of Alexander the 
Great, and in what manner he had cauſed himſelf to be 


elected king of the Parthians. Theodotus at the ſame time 


1 Vid, a preceding Volume, 
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made Bactria revolt, and took that province from Antiochus, 
ſurnamed Theos. 

Some time after Seleucus Callinicus ®, who ſucceeded A. M. 
Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to ſubdue the Parthians. 3768. 
He fell into their hands himſelf, and was made priſoner : W 
this happened in the reign of Tiridates, called otherwiſe 
Arſaces II. brother of the firſt. 

Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great“, was more ſucceſsful A. M. 
than his predeceſſor. He marched into the Eaſt, and repoſ- 4 A. c. 
ſeſſed himſelf of Media, which the Parthians had taken from 212. 
him. He alſo entered Parthia, and obliged the“ king to 
retire into Hyrcania, from whence he returned ſoon after mW 
with an army of an hundred thouſand foot, and twenty thou— il 
ſand horſe. As the war was of a tedious duration, Antiochus 
made a treaty with Arſaces, by which he left him Parthia and 
Hyrcania, upon condition that he ſhould aſſiſt him in recon- | 
quering the revolted provinces. Antiochus marched after- lj j 
wards againſt Euthydemus king of Bactria, with whom he _ 
was alſo obliged to come to an accommodation. ma. 

PRrIAPATIUS, the ſon of Arſaces II. ſucceeded his father, A. M. 


: ; ; 8. ſ 
and after having reigned fifteen years, left the crown at his As C. L 
death to PHRAATES I. his eldeſt ſon. | 206, 


Phraates left it to MiTHRIDATES, whom he preferred be- A. M. 1 
fore his own iſſue, upon account of his extraordinary merit, Ye: 1 
and who was in effect one of the greateſt kings the Parthians 164. Wo. 
ever had. He carried his arms farther than Alexander the 1 
Great. It was he who made Demetrius Nicator priſoner. 1 

PHRAATES II. ſucceeded Mithridates his father. Antiochus A. M. i 
Sidetes, king of Syria, marched againſt him at the head of a cc 1 1 
powerful army, under pretext of delivering his brother 1. 
Demetrius, who had been long kept in captivity. After WA 
having defeated Phraates in three battles, he was himſelf | 
overthrown, and killed in the laſt, and his army entirely cut } 
to pieces. Phraates, in his turn, at the time he had formed 
the deſign of invading Syria, was attacked by the Scythians, 
and loſt his life in a battle. 
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* The Abbe Longvezue, in his Latin Diſſertation upon the Atſacides, 
aſcribes what is here ſaid to Artabanus, whom he places etween Ariaces IJ. 
and Priapatius. Juſtin ſays nothing of them. 
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en Ws ARTABANUsS his uncle reigned in his ſtead and died ſoon 

Aut. T.C. after, 4 

129. His ſucceſſor was MITHRIDATESs II. of whom Juſtin ſays 
that his great actions acquired him the ſurname of Great, 

He declared war againſt the Armenians, and by a treaty of 

peace, which he made with them, he obliged their king to 

A.M. fend him his ſon Tigranes as an hoſtage. The latter was after— 

4 c. wards ſet upon the throne of Armenia by the Parthians them- 

106. 


A. M. 


3935+ 
Ant. J. C. 


69. 


ſelves, and joined with Mithridates, king of Pontus, in the 
war againſt the Romans. 

Antiochus Euſebes took refuge with Mithridates, who re- 
eſtabliſhed him in the poſſeſſion of part of the kingdom of 
Syria two years after. 

It was the ſame Mithridates, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, who 
ſent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the amity and alliance 
of the Romans, and who cauſed him to be put to death on 
his return, for having given place to Sylla. 

Demetrius Eucerus, who reigned at Damaſcus, beſieging 
Philip his brother in the city of Bærea, was defeated and 
taken by the Parthian troops ſent to the aid of Philip, and 
carried priſoner to Mithridates, who treated him with all 
the honours poſſible. He died there of diſeaſe. 

Mithridates II. died 9 after having reigned forty years, 
generally regretted by his ſubjects. The domeſtic troubles 
with which 1s death was followed, conſiderably weakened the 
Parthian empire, and made his loſs ſhll more ſenſible, 
Tigranes re-entered upon all the provinces he had given up 
to the Parthians, and took ſeveral others from them. He 


paſſed the Euphrates, and made himſelf maſter of Syria and 


Phcoenicia. 

During theſe troubles, the Parthians elected MN ASKIRES, 
and after him SINATROCCES, kings, of whom almoſt nothing 
more is known than their names. 

PuRAATES, the ſon of the latter, was he, who cauſed 
himſelf to be ſurnamed THE 60D. 

He ſent ambaſſadors to Lucullus, after the great victory the 
Romans had obtained over Tigranes. He held at the ſame 
time ſecret intelligence with the latter, It was at that time 
Mithridates wrote him the letter, which Salluſt has preſerveds 


o Juſtin. I. xviii. c.3. p. 115. p Joſeph. Antiq. Xili. 22. 
2 Strab. I. xi; p. 532, Plut. in Lucul: p. 500, &. 
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Pompey having been appointed in the place of Lucullus, to A.M. 
terminate the war againſt Mithridates, engaged Phraates in ,,39*: 
the party of the Romans. 60. 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger againſt his father, 
and breaks with Pompey. 

After Pompey's return to Rome, Phraates is killed by his A. M. 
own children. M1THRIDATES his eldeſt ſon takes his place. * 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, dies almoſt at the ſame time. 56. 

Artavaſdes his ſon ſucceeds him. 

Mithridates * expelled his kingdom either by his own ſub. 
jects, to whom he had rendered himſelf odious, or by the 
ambition of his brother Orodes, applies to Gabinius, who 
commanded in Syria, to re-eſtabliſh him upon the throne; a. XI. 
but without effect. He takes up arms in his own defence. , 3949: 
Beſieged in Babylon, and warmly preſſed, he ſurrenders to 55. 
Orodes, who conſidering him only as an enemy, and not a 
brother, cauſes him to be put to death; by which means lh 
Orodes becomes peaceable poſleſlor of the throne. if 

* But he found enough to employ him abroad that he had A. M. 
no reaſon to expect. Craſſus had lately been created con- , 395? | 
ſa] at Rome, with Pompey for the ſecond time. On the Fa. i 
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partition of the provinces, Syria fell to Craſſus, who was ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced upon that account ; becauſe it favoured | | 
the deſign he had formed of carrying the war into Partliia. | | 
When he was in company, even with people he ſcarce knew, _ #1 
he could not moderate his tranſports. Amongſt his friends, {8 
with whom he was under leſs reſtraint, he ran even into ö | 
rhodomontades unworthy of his age and charatter, and 
ſeemed to forget himſelf in a ſtrange manner. He did not 
confine his views to the government of Syria, nor to the 
conqueſt of ſome neighbouring provinces, nor even to that 
of Parthia: He flattered himſelt with doing fuch things, as 
ſhould make the great exploits of Lucullus againſt Tigranes, 
and thoſe of Pompey againſt Mithridates, appear like the feats | 
of infants in compariſon with his. He had already over-run 
in thought Bactria and the Indies, and penetrated as far as the 
remoteſt ſeas, and the extremities of the Eaſt. However, 
in the inſtructions and powers which were given him, Parthia 
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was in no manner included; but all the world knew his deſign 
againſt it was his darling paſſion. Such a beginning forebodes 
no ſucceſs. 

His departure had beſides ſomething more inauſpicious in 


it. One of the tribunes, named Ateius, threatened to oppole 


his going; and was joined by many people, who could not 
ſuffer him to ſet out with gaiety of heart, to carry a war againſt 
a people who had done the Romans no injury, and were their 
friends and allies. That tribune, in conſequence, having in 
vain oppoſed the departure of Craſſus, made haſte to the gate 
of the city through which he was to paſs, and ſet a cauldron full 
of fire before lim, When Craſſus came to the place, he 
threw perfumes, and poured libations into the pan, uttering 


over them the moſt terrible imprecations which could not be 


heard without making all preſent tremble with horror, and of 
which the misfortunes of Craſſus have been regarded by 
many writers as the accompliſhment. 

Nothing could ſtop him. Superior to all oppoſition, he 
continued his march, arrived at Brunduſium, and though the 
ſea was very tempeſtuous, embarked, and loſt abundance of 
ſhips in his paſſage. When he arrived at Galatia, he had an 
interview with king Dejotarus, who though of a very 
advanced age, was at that time employed in building a new 
city. Upon which Craſſus rallied him to this effett, © King 
of the Galatians, you begin full late to build a city at the“ 
twelfth hour of the day.” And you, Lord Craſſus,” replied 
Dejotarus, © are not too carly in ſetting out to make war 
againſt the Parthians.” For Craſſus was at that time upwards 
of ſixty years old, and his countenance made him ſtill look 


older than he was. 


He had been informed *, that there were conſiderable 
trealures in the temple of Jeruſalem, which Pompey had 
not ventured to touch, He beheved it worth his trouble to 
go a little out of his way to make himſelf maſter of them. 
He therefore marched thither with his army. Beſides the 
other riches, wich amounted to very conſiderable ſums, in 
it there was a 
another of wood Made hollow tor that uſe: this was known 


t ſoſeph Antiq. xiv. 12. 
The twelfth hour was the end of the day. 


am of gold, incloſed and concealed in 
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only to Eleazar the prieſt, who kept the treaſures of the Mi 
ſanctuary. This heam of gold weighed three hundred mine, ' 
cach of which weighed two pounds and a half. Eleazar, who 
was appriſed of the motive of Craſſus's march to Jeruſalem, "Ti | 
to ſave the other riches, which were almoſt all of them de- 1 
poſited in the temple by private perſons, diſcovered the 1 
golden beam to Craſſus, and ſuffered him to take it away, 
after having made him take an oath not to meddle with 
the reſt. Was he ſo ignorant to imagine any thing ſacred 
with avarice? Craſſus took the beam of gold, and notwith- 
ſtanding made the reſt of the treaſures his plunder, which | 
amounted to about fifteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. „ 
He then continued his route. | 1 

Every thing ſucceeded at firſt as happily as he could have 
expetted. He built a bridge over the Euphrates without any 
oppoſition, paſſed it with his army, and entered the Parthian 
territories. He invaded them without any other real motive 
for the war, than the inſatiable deſire of enriching himſelf by > | 
the plunder of a country which was ſuppoſed to be extremely | 
opulent. The Romans under Sylla, and afterwards under | | 
Pompey, had made peace and ſeveral treaties with them. un 
There had been no complaint of any infraftion or enterpriſe 
to give a Juſt pretext for a war. So that the Parthians expected 
nothing leſs than ſuch an invaſion, and not being upon their | 
gnard, had made no preparation for their defence. Craſſus 
in conſequence was maſter of the field, and overrun without 
oppoſition the greateſt part of Meſopotamia. He took alſo 10 
ſeveral cities with no reſiſtance, and had he known how to take 1 * 
advantage of the occaſion, it had been eaſy for him to have 
penetrated as far as Seleucia and Cteſiphon, to have ſeiſed 
them, and made himſelf maſter of all Babylonia, as he had 
done of Meſopotamia. But inſtead of purſuing his point, in 
the beginning of autumn, after having left ſeven thouſand foot 
and a thouſand horſe to ſecure the cities which had ſur- 
rendered to him, he repaiſed the Euphrates, and put his 
troops into winter quarters in the cities of Syria, where his 
ſole employment was to amaſs money, and to plunder 
temples. 

He was joined there by his fon, whom Cæſar ſent to him | 
out of Gaul, a young man who had already been honoured it; 
with ſeveral of the military crowns, given by the general to 1 
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ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour. He brought 
with him a thouſand choſen horſe. 

Of all the faults committed by Craſſus in this expedition, 
which were very conſiderable, the greateſt undoubtedly, 
aiter that of having undertaken this war, was his haſty return 
into Syria, For he ought to have gone on without ſtaying, 
and to have ſeiſed Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at 
enmity with the Parthians, inſtead of giving his enemies 
time to make preparations by his retreat, which was the 
cauſe of his ruin. 

Whilſt he was re-aſſembling all his troops from their 
winter-quarters, ambaſſadors from the king of Parthia ar- 
rived, who opened their commiſſions in few words. They 
told him that if that army was ſent by the Romans againſt the 
Parthians, the war could not be terminated by any treaty of 
peace, and could only be brought to a concluſion by the 
final ruin of the one or the other empire. That if, as they 
had been informed, it was only Craſſus, who, againſt the 
opinion of his country, and to ſatiate his private avarice, had 
taken arms againſt them, and entered one of their provinces, 
the king their maſter was well diſpoſed to act with modera- 
tion in the affair, to take pity of the age of Craſſus, and to 
ſuffer the Romans in his dominions, rather ſhut up than 
keeping poſſeſſion of cities to depart with their lives and 
rings ſafe. They ſpoke no doubt of the garriſons left by 
Craſſus in the conquered places. Craſſus anſwered this 
diſcourſe only with a rhodomontade. He told them, © They 
ſhould have his anſwer in the city of Seleucia.” Upon 
which the moſt antient of the ambaſſadors, named Vahiſes, 
made anſwer, laughing and ſhowing him the palm of his 
hand; Craſſus, you will ſooner ſee hair grow in the palm 
of my hand, than Seleucia.” The ambaſſadors retired, and 
went to give their king notice, that he muſt prepare for war. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit“, Craſſus took the field. 
The Parthians had time, during the winter, to aſſemble a 
very great army, to make head againſt him. Orodes their king 
divided his troops and marched in perſon with one part of 
them to the frontiers of Armenia: He ſent the other into 
Meſopotamia, under the command of Surena. That general, 


u Plut. in Craſſ. p. 554. 
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upon his arrival there, retook ſeveral of the places Craſſus 
had made himſelf maſter of the year before. 

About the ſame time ſome Roman ſoldiers, who with ex- 
ceeding difficulty had eſcaped out of the cities of Meſopo— 
tamia, where they had been in garriſon, of which the Parthians 
had already retaken ſome, and were beſieging the reſt, came to 
Craſſus, and related things to him highly capable of diſquiet- 
ing and alarming him. They told him, that they had ſeen 
with their own eyes the incredible numbers of the enemy, 
and that they had alſo been witneſſes of their terrible valour 
in the bloody attacks of the cities they beſieged. They added, 
that they were troops not to be eſcaped when they purſued, 
nor overtaken when they fled ; that their arrows, of a weight, 
and at the ſame time of an aſtoniſhing rapidity, were always 


attended with mortal wounds, againſt which it was impoſſible 


to defend. | 


This diſcourſe infinitely abated the courage and boldneſs of 
the Roman ſoldiers; who imagined, that the Parthians differed 
in nothing from the Armenians and Cappadocians, that 
Lucullus had ſo eaſily over-thrown ; and flattered them- 
ſelves, that the whole difficulty of the war would conſiſt in 
the length of the way, and purſuit of the the enemy, who 
would never dare to come to blows with them. They now 
ſaw, contrary to their expectation, that they were to ex- 
pericnce great battles and great dangers. This diſcourage- 
ment roſe ſo high, that many of, the principal officers were 
of opinion, that it was neceſſary for Craſſus, before he ad- 
vanced farther, to aſſemble a council, in order to deliberate 


again upon the whole enterpriſe, But Craſſus liſtened to no 
other advice, but of thoſe who preſſed him to begin his 


march, end to make all poſhble expedition. 

What encouraged him the moſt, and confirmed him in that 
reſolution, was the arrival of Artabaſus king of Armenia. 
He brought with him a body of {1x thouſand horſe, which were 
part of his guards; adding that beſides theſe, he had ten thou- 


ſand cuiraſſiers, and thirty thouſand foot at his ſervice. But, 


he adviſed him to take great care not to march his army into 
the plains of Meſopotamia, and told him, that he muſt enter 
the enemy's country by the way of Armenia; the reaſons 
with which he ſupported this advice, were, that Armenia, 
being a mountainous country, the Parthian horſe, in which 
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the greateſt ſtrength of their army conſiſted, would be ren- 
dered entirely uſeleſs to them: that if they took this route he 
ſhould be in a condition to ſupply the army with all neceſ- 
ſaries; initead of which, if he marched by the way of Meſopo- 
tamia, convoys would be deficient, and he would have a 
powerful army in his front on all the marches it would be 
neceſlary for him to take, before he could penetrate to the 
centre of the enemy's dominions ; that in thoſe plains, the 
horſe would have all poſſible advantages againſt him; and, 
laſtly, that he muit croſs ſeveral ſandy deſarts, where the 
troops might be in great diſtreſs for want of water and pro- 
viſions. The council was excellent, and the reaſons un- 
anſwerable: but Craſſus, blinded by Providence, which 
intended to puniſh the ſacrilege he had committed in plunder- 
ing the temple of Jeruſalem, deſpiſed all that was ſaid to him. 
He only deſired Artabaſus, who returned into his dominions, 
to bring him his troops as ſoon as poſſible. | 

I have ſaid, that Providence blinded Craſſus, which is ſelt- 
evident in a great meaſure. But a Pagan writer makes the 
ſame remark upon it; this is Dion Caſſius, a very judicious 
hiſtorian, and at the ſame time a warrior. He ſays, that the 
Romans under Craſſus * had no ſalutary view, and were 
8 eithetz ignorant upon all occaſions of what was neceſſary to 
© be done, or in no condition to execute it; ſo that one would 
* have thought, that, condemned and purſued by ſome 
« divinity, they could neither make ule of their bodies nor 
e minds.” That Divinity was unknown to Dion. It was 
He whom the Jewiſh nation adored, and who avenged the 
injury done to his temple. 

Craſſus made haſte, therefore, to ſet forward. He ha 
ſeven legions of foot, near four thouſand horſe, and as many 
light- armed ſoldiers and archers, which amounted in all to 
more than forty thouſand men, that is to ſay, one of the 
fineſt armies the Romans ever ſet on foot. When his troops 
paſſed the bridge he had laid over the river Euphrates, near 
the city of Zeugma a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and lightning 
drove in the face of the ſoldiers, as if to prevent them from 
going on. At the ſame time a black cloud, out of which 
burſt an impetuous whirlwind, attended with thunder-claps 
and lightening, fell upon the bridge and broke down a part 
of it. The troops were ſeiſed with fear and ſadneſs. He 
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endeavoured to reanimate them in the beſt manner he was 
able, promiſing them with an oath, that they ſhould march 
back by the way of Armenia; and concluded his diſcourſe 
with aſſuring them, that not one of them ſhould return that 
way. Thoſe laſt words which were ambiguous, and had 
eſcaped him very imprudently, threw the whole army into 
the greateſt trouble and diſmay. Crafſus well knew the bad 
eſſect they had produced: but out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy and 
haughtineſs, he negletted to remedy it, by explaining the 
ſenſe of thoſe words, to re-aſlure the timorous. 

He made his troops advance along the Euphrates, His 
ſcouts, whom he had ſent out for intelligence, returned, and | 
reported, that there was not a ſingle man to be ſeen in the | bt 
country, but that they had found the marks of abundance of 
horſe which ſeemed to have fled ſuddenly, as if they had been 
purſued. 

Upon this advice, Craſſus confirmed himſelf in his hopes, i 
and his ſoldiers began to deſpiſe the Parthians, as men that { 
would never have courage to ſtand a charge, and come to blows 
with them. Caſſius adviſed him at leaſt to approach ſome 
town, where they had a garriſon, in order to reſt the army a £18 
little, and have time to learn the true number of the enemies, In 
their force, and what deſigns they had in view; or if Craſſus MW! 
did not approve that counſel, to march along the Euphrates | | 
towards Seleucia ; becauſe, by always keeping upon the coaſt 018 

of that river, he would put it out of the power of the Wy 
Parthians to ſurround him; and that with the fleet which 
might follow him, proviſions might be always brought from J 
Syria, and all other things of which the army might ſtand in 14 
need. This Caſſius was Craſſus's quæſtor, and the ſame who If 
afterwards killed Cæſar. * 

Craſſus, after having conſidered this advice, was upon the _ {0 
point of coming into it, when a chief of the Arabians, named 
Ariamnes, came in unexpettedly, and had the addreſs to make 
him approve a quite different plan. That Arab had formerly 
ſerved under Pompey, and was known by many of the Roman 
ſoldiers, who looked upon him as a friend. Surena found 
him entirely qualified to play the part he gave him. Accord- 
ingly, when he was conducted to Craſſus, he informed him, 
that the Parthians would not look the Roman army in the | WH 
face; that its name alone had already ſpread an univerſal ter- 4.108 
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ror among their troops, and that there wanted no more for 
the obtaining a complete victory, than to march directly up 
to them, and give them battle. He offered to be their guide 
himſelf, and to carry them the ſhorteſt way. Craſſus, blinded 
by his flattery, and deceived by a man who knew how to give 
a ſpecious turn to what he propoſed, gave entirely into the 
ſnare, notwithſtanding the preſſing inſtances of Caſſius, and 
ſome others, who ſuſpetted that impoſtor's deſign. 

Craſſus would hearken to nobody. The traitor Ariamnes, 
after having perſuaded him to draw off from the banks of the 
Euphrates, conducted him acroſs the plain by a way at firſt 
level and eaſy, but which at length became difficult, from the 
deep ſands, in which the army found itſelf engaged in the 
midſt of a vaſt country all bare, and of a frighttul drineſs, 
where the eye could diſcover neither end nor boundary, nor 
the troops hope to find reſt and refreſhment. It thirſt, and 
the fatigue of the way, diſcouraged the Romans, the proſpett 
of the country alone threw them into a deſpair ſtill more ter- 
rible : for they could perceive neither near them, nor at a 
diſtance, the leaſt tree, plant, or brook ; not ſo much as an 
hill, nor a ſingle blade of graſs : nothing was to be ſeen all 
round but heaps of burning ſand, 

This gave juſt reaſon to ſuſpect ſome 3 of which 
the arrival of couriers from Artabaſus ought to have fully 
convinced them. That prince informed Craſſus, that king 
Orodes had invaded his dominions with a great army; that 
the war he had to ſupport, prevented him from ſending the 
aid he had promiſed ; but that he adviſed him to approach 
Armenia, in order to their uniting their forces againſt the 
common enemy: that, if he would not follow that advice, he 
cautioned him at leaſt to avoid, in his marches and encamp- 
ments, the open plains, and ſuch places as were commodious 
for the horle, and to keep always cloſe to the mountains, 
Craſſus, inſtead of giving ear to theſe wiſe counſels, flew out 
againſt thoſe that gave them; and without vouchſafing to 
write an anſwer to Artabaſus, he only told his couriers, * I 
have not time at preſent to conſider the affairs of Armenia: 
* I ſhall go thither ſoon, and ſhall then puniſh Artabaſus for 
his treachery.” 


Craſſus was ſo full of his Arab, 2 ſo blinded by his 


artful ſuggeſtions, that he had continued to follow him without 
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the leaſt diſtruſt, notwithſtanding all the advice that was given 
him, till he had brought him « great way into the ſandy deſart 
we have mentioned. The traitor then made his eſcape, and 
gave Surena an account of what he had done. 

After a march of ſome days in a deſart of the enemy's 
country where it was difficult to have any intelligence, the 
ſcouts came in full ſpeed to inform Craffus, that a very 


numerous army of the Parthians advanced with great order 


and boldneſs to attack him immediately. That news threw 
the whole camp into great trouble and conſternation. Craſſus 
was more affected with it than the reſt, He made all poſſible 
| haſte to draw up his army in battle. At firſt following the 
advice of Caſſius, he extended his infantry as far as he conld, 

that it might take up the more ground, and make it difficult 
for the enemy to ſurround him; he poſted all his cavalry 
upon the wings, But afterwards he e N d his opinion, and 
drawing up his foot in cloſe order, he made them form a large 
hollow ſquare, facing on all ſides, of which each flank had 
twelve * cohorts in front. Every cohort had a company of 
horſe near it, in order that each part, being equally ſuſtained 
by the cavalry, the whole body might charge with greater 
ſecurity and boldneſs. He gave one of the wings to Caſſius, 
the other to his young ſon Craſſus, and poſted himſelf in the 
centre, | 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a brook which 
had not much water, but was however exceedingly grateful 
to the ſoldiers, from the exceeding drought and exceſſive 
heat. 

Moſt of the officers were of opinion, that it was proper to 
encamp in this place, to give the troops time to recover the 
extraordinary fatigues they had undergone in a long and pain- 
ful march, and to reſt there during the night; that in the mean 
time, all poſſible endeavours ſhould be uſed to get intelligence 
of the enemy, and that when their number and diſpoſition 

were known, they might attack them the next day. But 
Craſſus ſuffering himſelf to be carried away by the ardour of 


his ſon, and of the horſe under his command, who preſled 


him to lead them againſt the enemy, gave orders, that all who 


* The Roman cohort was a body of infantry conſiſting of five or ſix hundred 
men; and differed yery little from what is now called a battalion, 
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had occaſion for refreſhment ſhould eat under arms in their 
ranks; and ſcarce allowing them time for that purpoſe, he 
commanded them to march, and led them on, not ſlowly, and 
halting ſometimes, but with rapidity, and as faſt as they could 
move, till they came in view of the enemy. Contrary to 
their expeGation, they did not appear either ſo numerous or ſo 
terrible, as they had been repreſented, which was a ſtratagem 
of Surena's. He had concealed the greateſt part of his batta- 
lions behind the advanced troops, and to prevent their being 
perceived by the brightneſs of their arms, he had given them 
orders to cover themſelves with their veſts or with ſkins. 

When they approached and were ready to charge, the 
Parthian general had no ſooner given the ſignal of battle than 
the whole held reſounded with dreadful cries, and the moſt 
frightful noiſe. For the Parthians did not excite their troops 
to battle with horns or trumpets, but made uſe of a great 
number of hollow inſtruments, covered with leather, and 
having bells of braſs round them, which they ſtruck violently 
againſt each other, the noiſe made by theſe inflruments was 
rude and terrible, and ſeemed like the roaring of wild beaſts, 
joined with claps of thunder. Thoſe Barbarians had well 
obſerved, that of all the ſenſes none diſorders the ſoul more 
than the hearing: that it ſtrikes upon, and affetts it the moſt 
immediately, and is the moſt ſudden in making it in a manner 
change its nature. | 

The trouble and diſmay into which this noiſe had caſt the 
Romans, were quite different, when the Parthians, throwing 
off on a ſudden the covering of their arms, appeared all on fire, 
from the exceeding brightneſs of their helmets and cuiraſſes, 
which were of burniſhed ſteel, and glittered like ſun- beams, 
and to which the furniture and armour of their horſes added 
not a little. At their head appeared Surena, handſome, well- 
made, of an advantageous {tature, and of a much greater 
reputation for valour than the effeminacy of his mien ſeemed 
to promiſe. For he painted after the faſhion of the Medes, 
and, like them, wore his hair curled and drefled with art; 
whereas the Parthians ſtill perſevered in wearing theirs after 
the manner of the Scythians, much negletted, and ſuch as 
nature gave them, in order to appear more terrible. 

At firſt the Barbarians were for charging the Romans with 
their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate and break the front 
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ranks; but having obſerved the depth of the hollow ſquare 
ſo well cloſed, and even, in which the troops ſtood firm and 
ſupported each other ſucceſsfully, they fell back and retired 
in a ſeeming confuſion, as if their order of battle were broke. 
But the Romans were much aſtoniſhed to ſee their whole 
army ſurrounded on all ſides. Craſſus immediately gave 
orders for his archers and light-armed foot to charge them; 
but they could not execute thoſe orders long; for they were 
reduced by an hail of arrows to retire, and cover themſelves 
behind their heavy-armed foot. 

Their diſorder and diſmay began now, upon experiencing 
the rapidity and force of thoſe arrows, againſt which no 
armour was proof, and which penetrated alike whatever they 
hit. The Parthians dividing, applied themſelves to ſhooting 
at a diſtance, without its being poſſible for them to mils, 


though they had endeavoured it, ſo cloſe were the Romans 


embattled. They did dreadful execution, and made dee 
wounds, becauſe, drawing their bows to the utmoſt, the ſtrings 
diſcharged their arrows of an extraordinary weight, with an 
impetuolity and force that nothing could reſiſt. 


The Romans, attacked in this manner on all ſides by the 


enemy, knew not in what manner to att. It they continued 
firm in their ranks, they were wounded mortally, and if they 
quitted them to charge the enemy they could do them no hurt, 

and ſuffered no leſs than before. The Parthians fled before 
them, and kept a continual diſcharge as they retired ; for of 
all nations in the world they were the moſt expert in that 
exerciſe after the Scythians: an operation in reality very 
wiſely conceived ; for in flying they ſaved their lives, and in 
fighting, avoided the infamy of flight. 

As long as the Romans had hopes that the Barbarians, after 
having exhauſted all their arrows, would either give over the 
fight, or come to blows with them hand to hand, they ſup— 
ported their diſtreſs with valour and reſolution; but when 
they perceived that in the rear of the enemy, there were 
camels laden with arrows, whither thoſe, who had exhauſted 
their quivers, wheeled about to repleniſh them, Craſſus, loſing 
almoſt all courage, ſent orders to his ſon to endeavour, what- 
ever it coſt him, to join the enemy, before he was entirely 
ſurrounded by them; for they were principally intent againſt 
him, and were wheeling about to take him in the rear. 
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Young Craſſus, therefore, at the head of thirteen handred 
horſe, five hundred archers, and * eight cohorts armed with 
round bucklers, wheeled about againſt thoſe who endeavoured 
to ſurround him. The latter whether they were afraid to 
ſand before a body of troops that came on with ſo good an 
alpett, or rather deſigned to draw off young Craſſus, as far as 
they could from his father, immediately faced about and fled. 
Young Craſſus upon that, crying out as loud as he could, 
They don't ſtand us,” puſhed on full ſpeed after them. 
The foot, animated by the example of the horſe, piqued them- 
ſelves upon not ſtaying behind, and followed them at their 
heels, carried on by their eagerneſs, and the joy which the 
hopes of victory gave them. They firmly believed they had 
conquered, and had nothing to do but to purſue, till being at 
a great diſtance from their main body, they diſcovered their 
error; for thoſe, who had ſeemed to fly, faced about, and 
being joined by many other troops, came on to charge the 
Romans. 

Young Craſſus thereupon made his troops halt, i in hopes that 
the enemy, upon ſeeing their ſmall number, would not fail to 
attack them, and come to cloſe fight. But thoſe Barbarians 
contented themſelves with oppoſing him in front with their 
heavy armed horſe, and ſent out detachments of their light 
horſe, that wheeling about, and ſurrounding them on all ſides 
without joining them, poured in a perpetual flight of arrows 
upon them. At the ſame time, by ſtirring up the heaps of 


ſand, they raiſed ſo thick a duſt, that the Romans could 


neither ſee nor ſpeak to one another; and by being pent up 
in a narrow ſpace, and keeping cloſe order, they were a kind 
of butt for every arrow {hot at them, and died by flow, but 
cruel deaths. For finding their entrails pierced, and not 
being able to ſupport the pains they ſuffered, they rolled 
themſelves upon the ſands with the arrows in their bodies, 
and expired in that manner in exquilite torments ; or endea- 
vouring to tear out by force the bearded points of the 
arrows, which had penetrated acroſs their veins and nerves, 
they only made their wounds the larger, and increaſed their 
Pains. 

Moſt of them died in this manner; and thoſe who were 


They conſiſted of near ſix thouſand men, 
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ſtil] alive were no longer in a condition to aft. For when 
young Craſſus exhorted them to charge the heavy-armed 
horſe, they ſhowed him their hands nailed to their bucklers, 
and their feet pierced through and through and riveted to the 
ground; ſo that it was equally impoſſible for them either to 
detend themſelves or fly. Putting himſelf therefore at the 
head of his horſe he made a vigorous charge upon that heavy- 
armed body covered with iron, and threw himſelf boldly 
amongſt the ſquadrons but with great diſadvantage, as well in 
attacking as defending. For his troops with weak and ſhort 
javelins ſtruck againſt armour either of excellent ſteel, or 
very hard leather; whereas the Barbarians charged the Gauls, 
who were either naked or lightly armed, with good and ſtrong 
ſpears. Theſe Gauls were troops in whom young Craſſus 
Placed the greateſt confidence, and with whom he did moſt 
wonderful exploits. For thoſe troops took hold of the ſpears 
of the Parthians, and cloſing with them, ſeiſed them by the 
neck, and threw them off their horſes upon the ground, where 
they lay without power to ſtir, from the exceeding weight of 
their arms. Several of the Gauls quitting their horſes, crept 
under thoſe of the enemy, and thruſt their ſwords into their 
bellies. The horſes wild with the pain, leaped and reared, 
and throwing off their riders, trampled them under foot as 
well as the enemy, and fell dead upon both. 

But what gave the Gauls moſt trouble, was heat and thirſt; 
for they were not accuſtomed to ſupport them. They loft 
alſo the greateſt part of their horſes, which running prect- 
pitately upon that heavy-armed body, killed themſelves upon 
their ſpears, They were obliged therefore to retire to their 
infantry, and to carry off young Craſſus, who had received 
ſeveral dangerous wounds. 

Upon their way they ſaw, at a ſmall diſtance, a riſing bank 
of ſand, to which they retired, They faſtened their horſes in 
the centre, and made an encloſure with their bucklers, by 
way of entrenchment; in hopes that it would aſſiſt them con- 
ſiderably in defending themſelves againſt the Barbarians; but 
it happened quite otherwiſe, For in an even place, the front 


covered the rear, and gave it ſome relaxation; whereas upon 


this hill, the inequality of the ground ſhowing them over 


each others heads, and thoſe in the rear moſt, they were all 


expoſed to the enemy's ſhot. So that, unable to avoid the 
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arrows, which the barbarians ſhowered continually upon 
them, they were all equally the marks of them, and deplored 
their unhappy deſtiny, in periſhing miſerably, without being 
able to make uſe of their arms, or to give the enemy proots 
of their valour. 

Young Craſſus had two Greeks with him, who had ſettled 
in that country in the city of Carre. Thoſe two young men, 
touched with compaſſion to ſee him in ſo ſad a condition, 
preſſed him to make off with them, and to retire into the city 
of Iſchnes, which had eſpouſed the party of the Romans, and 
was not very remote. But he replied, ** That the fear of no 
death, however cruel, could induce him to abandon ſo many 
brave men, who died out of love for him.“ A noble ſentiment 
for a young lord! He ordered them to make off as faſt as 
they could, and embracing them, diſmiſſed them the ſervice. 
For himſelf, not being able to make uſe of his hand, which 
was ſhot through with an arrow, he commanded one of his 
domeſtics to thruſt his ſword through him, and preſented his 
ſide to him. The principal officers killed themſelves, and 
many of thoſe that remained were lain, fighting with exceed- 
ing valour, The Parthians made only about five hundred 
priſoners, and after having cut off young Craſſus: s head, 
marched immediately againſt his father. 

The latter, after having ordered his ſon to charge the Par- 
thians, and received advice, that they were put to the rout, and 


purſued vigoroully, had reſumed ſome courage, and the more, 


becauſe thoſe who oppoſed him, ſeemed to abate conſiderably 
of their ardour ; for the greateſt part of them were gone with 
the reit againſt young Craſſus. Wherefore, drawing his army 
together, he retired to a {mall hill in his rear, in hopes that 
his ſon would ſpeedily return from the purſuit. 

Of' a great number of officers, ſent ſucceſſively by his 
ſon, to inform him of the danger he was in, the greateſt part 
had fallen into the hands of the Barbarians, who had put 
them to the ſword. Only the laſt, who bad eſcaped: with 
great difficulty, got to his preſence, and declared to him that 
his ſon was loſt, if he did not ſend him directly a powerful 


re-enforcement. Upon this news, Craſlus was ftruck with 


ſuch a diverſity of afflicting thoughts, and his reaſon thereby 
ſo much diſturbed, that he was no longer capable of ſeeing 
or hearing any thing. However, the deſire of ſaving his ſon 
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and the army, determined him to go to his aid, and he ordered 
the troops to march. 

The Parthians, who returned from the defeat of young 
Craſſus, arrived that moment with great cries and ſongs of 
victory, which from far appriſed the unfortunate father of his 
misfortune. The Barbarians, carrying the head of young 
Craſſus upon the end of a ſpear, approached the Romans, and 
inſulting them with the moſt ſcornful bravadoes, they aſked 
them of what family and relations that young Roman was; 
For,“ ſaid they,“ it is impoſſible that a young man of ſuch 
extraordinary valour and bravery ſhould be the ſon of ſo baſe 
and cowardly a father as Craſſus.” 

This ſight exceedingly diſpirited the Romans, and inſtead 


of exciting the height of anger, and the deſire of revenge in 


them, froze them with terror and diſmay. Craſſus, however, 
ſhowed more conſtancy and courage on his diſgrace, then he 
had done before: and running through the ranks he cried 
out, © Romans, this mourning regards only me. The fortune 
* and glory of Rome are ſtill invulnerable and invincible, 
* whilſt you continue firm and intrepid. If you have any 
* compaſſion for a father, who has juſt now loſt a ſon, 
* whoſe valour you admired, let it appear in your rage and 
* reſentment againſt the Barbarians. Deprive them of their 
* inſolent joy, puniſh their cruelty, and do not ſuffer your- 
* ſelves to be caſt down by my misfortune. There is a 
* neceſſity for experiencing ſome loſs, when we aſpire at 
great atchievements. Lucullus did not defeat Tigranes, nor 
Scipio, Antiochus, without coſting them ſome blood. It is 
after the greateſt defeats that Rome has acquired the greateſt 
* victories. It 1s not by the favour of fortune ſhe has attained 
„to ſo high a degree of power, but by her patience and 
e fortitude in ſupporting herſelf with vigour againſt ad- 
« yerlity.” 

Craſſus endeavoured by remonſtrances of this kind to re- 
animate his troops : but when he had given them orders to 
raiſe the cry of battle, he perceived the general diſcourage- 
ment of his army even in that cry itſelf, which was faint, 
unequal, and timorous; whereas that of the enemy was bold, 
full, and ſtrenuous. | 

The charge being given in conſequence, the light-horſe of 
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the Parthians diſperſed themſelves upon the wings of the 
Romans, and taking them in flank, diſtreſſed them extremely 
with their arrows, whilft the heavy cavalry attacked them in 
front, and obliged them to cloſe up in one great body; except 
thoſe, who, to avoid the arrows, ot which the wounds occa- 
toned a long and painful death, had the courage to throw 
themſelves upon the horie, like men in deſpair. Though they 
did not do them much hurt, their audacity was attended with 
this advantage; it occaſioned their dying immediately, by the 
large and deep wounds they received. For the Barbarians 
thruſt their lances through their bodies with ſuch force and 
vigour, that they often killed two at once. | 

After having fought in that manner the remainder of the 
day, upon night's coming on, the Barbarians retired; ſaying, 
they would grant Craſſus only that night to lament for his 
{on, unleſs he ſhould find it more expedient to conſult his 
own fafety, and prefer going voluntarily to being dragged to 
their king Arſaces. They then encamped in the preſence of 
the Roman army, in the firm expettation, that the next day 
they ſhould meet with very little or no difficulty in com- 
pleting its defeat. 

This was a terrible night for the Romans. They had no 
thoughts either of interring their dead, or of dreſſing their 
wounded, of whorn the greateſt part died in the moſt horrible 
torments. Every man was ſolely intent upon his particular 
diſtreſs, For they all ſaw plainly that they could not eſcape, 
whether they waited tor day in camp, or ventured, during the 
night, to throw themſelves into that immenſe plain of which 
they ſaw no end. Beſides Which, in the latter choice, their 
wounded gave them great trouble. For to carry them off 
would be very difficult, and extremely retard their flight; 
and if they were left behind, it was not to be donbted but 
they would diſcover the departure of the army by their cries 
and lamentations. — | 

Though they were perfectly ſenſible, that Craſſus alone 
was the cauſe of all their misfortunes, they however were 
But for him, lying upon the ground, in an obſcure corner, 
with his head covered in his cloak, he was to the vulgar, ſays 
Plutarch, a great example of the inſtability of Fortune; to 
wiſe and conſiderate perſons, a 1] greater of the pernicious 
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effects of temerity and ambition, which had blinded him to 
ſuch a degree, that he could not bear to be leſs at Rome than 
the firſt of ſo many millions of men, and thought himſelf 
low and mean, becauſe there were two above him, Cæſar 
and Pompey. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caſſius approached 
him, and endeavoured to make lum riſe, and to conſole and 
encourage him. But ſeeing him entirely depreſſed with the 
weight of his affliftion, and deaf to all conſolation and 
remonſtrance, they aſſembled the principal ofticers, and held 
a council of war directly; and it being their unanimous 
opinion, that it was neceſſary to retire immediately, they 
decamped without ſound of trumpet. This was done at firſt 
with great ſilence. But ſoon after, the ſick and wounded who 
could not follow, perceiving themſelves abandoned, filled the 
camp with tumult and confuſion, cries, ſhrieks, and horrible 


lamentations; ſo that the troops who marched foremoſt were 


ſeiſed with trouble and terror, imagining the enemy were 


coming on to attack them. By frequently turning back and 


drawing up in battle, or buſying themſelves in ſetting the 


wounded who followed them upon the beaſts of carriage, and 


in diſmounting ſuch as were leſs ſick, they loſt abundance of 


time. There were only three hundred horſe, under the 


command of Ignatius, who did not ſtop, and arrived about 
midnight at the city of Carræ. Ignatius called to the ſen- 
tinels upon the walls, and when they anſwered, bade them 

to Coponius, who commanded in the place, and tell him that 
Craſſus had fought a great battle with the Parthians; and 
without ſaying any more, or letting them know who he was, 


he puſhed on with all poſſible expedition to the bridge 


Craſſus had laid over the Euphrates, and ſaved his troops by 
that means. But he was very much blamed for having aban= 
doned his general. | 

However, the meſſage he had ſent to Coponius by thoſe 
guards, was of great ſervice to Craſſus. For that governor, 
wiſely conjecturing from the manner in which the unknown 


perſon had given him that intelligence, that it implied ſome 


diſaſter, gave orders immediately for the garriſon to ſtand: to 


their arms. And when he was informed of the way Craſſus 


had taken he marched out to meet bim, and conduvied him 
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and his army into the city. The Parthians, though well 
informed of his flight, would not purſue him in the dark, 
But the next day early entered the camp, and put all the 
wounded, who had been left there, to the number of four 
thouſand, to the ſword; and their cavalry being diſperſed 
over the plain alter thoſe who fled, took abundance of them, 
whom they found ſtraggling on all ſides. 

One of Craſlus's lieutenants, named Vargunteius, having 
ſeparared in the night from the groſs of the army with four 
cohorts, miſſed his way, and was found the next morning 
upon a {mal] eminence by the Barbarians, who attacked him. 
He defended himſelf with great valour, but was at length 
overpowered by multitudes, and all his ſoldiers killed, except 
twenty, who with ſword in hand fell on the enemy in deſpair, 
in order to open themſelves a paſſage through them. The 
Barbarians were ſo much aſtoniſhed at their bravery, that out 
of admiration of it, they opened, and gave them a paſſage. 
They arrived ſate at Carre. 

At the ſame time Surena received falſe advice, that Craſſus 
had eſcaped with the beſt of his troops, and that thoſe who 
had retired to Carræ were only a militia, that were not worth 
the trouble of purſuing. Surena, believing the reward of his 
victory loſt, but ſtill uncertain whether it was or not, deſired 
to be better informed, in order to his reſolving either to beſiege 
Carræ, if Craſſus was there, or to purſue him if he had quitted 
it. He therefore deſpatched one of his interpreters, who 
ſpoke both languages perfectly well, with orders to approach 
the walls of Carre, and in the Roman language to deſire to 
ſpeak with Craſſus himſelf, or Caſſius, and to ſay that Surena 
demanded a conference with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, Craſſus ac- 
cepted the propoſal with joy. Soon after ſome Arabian 
ſoldiers came from the Barbarians, who knew Craſſus and 
Caſſius by light, from having ſeen them in the camp before 
the battle. Thoſe foldicrs approached the place, and ſeeing 
Caſſius upon tlie walls, they told him, that Surena was in— 
clined to treat with them, and permit them to retire, upon 
condition that they would continue in amity with the king 
luis maſter, and abandon Meſopotamia to him: that this was 
more advantageous for both parties, than to procced to the 
laſt extremities. g 5 
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Caſſius came into this, and demanded that the time and 
place for an interview between Surena and Caſhus, ſhould 
immediately be fixed. The Arabians aſſured him that they 
would go and do their utmoſt to that effett, and withdrew, 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place from 
whence it could not. eſcape, marched thither the next day 
with his Parthians, who talked at firſt with extreme haugh- 
tineſs, and declared that if the Romans expected any favour— 
able terms from them, they muſt previouſly deliver up Craſſus 
and Caſſius bound hand and foot into their hands. The 
Romans, enraged at ſuch exceeding deceit, told Craſſus that 
it was neceſſary to renounce all remote and vain hopes of aid 
from the Armenians, and fly that very night, without loling a 
moment's time. It was highly important that not one of the 
inhabitants of Carre ſhould know this deſign, till the inſtant 
of its execution. But Andromachus, one of the citizens, was 
informed of it firſt, and by Craſſus himſelf, who confided it 
to him, and choſe him for his guide, relying very injudi- 
ciouſly upon his fidelity. 

The Parthians in conſequence were not long before they 
were fully appriſed of the whole plan by the means of that 
traitor. But as it was not their cuſtom to engage in the niglt, 
the impoſtor to prevent Craſſus from getting ſo much ground 
as might make it impoſſible for the Parthians to come up with 
him, led the Romans ſometimes by one way, ſometimes by 
another, and at length brought them into deep marſhy grounds, 
and places abounding with great ditches, where it was very 
difficult to march, and neceſſary to make a great many turn- 
ings and windings to extricate themſelves out of that 
labyrinth, 

There were ſome who, ſuſpecting that it was with no good 
deſign Andromachus made them go backwards and forwards 


in that manner, refuſed at laſt to foliow him, and Caſſius 


himſelf returned towards Carræ. By haity marches he eſcaped 
into Syria with five hundred horſe, Molt of the reſt, who 
had truſly guides, gained the paſs of the mountains, called 
Sinnacchi, and were in a place of ſafety before the break of 
day. The latter might be about five thouſand men, under 
the command of Octavius. | 

As for Craſſus, the day overtook him, flill embarraſſed by 
the contrivance of the perfidious Andromachus in thoſe 
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marſky and difficult places. He had with him four cohorts 
of foot armed with round bucklers, a few horſe, and five 
lictors who carried the faſces before him. 

He at length came into the main road, after abundance of 
trouble and difficulty, when the enemy were almoſt upon 
him, and he had no more than twelve ſtadia to make before 
he joined the troops under Ottavius. All he could do, was 
to gain as ſoon as poſſible another ſummit of thoſe moun. 
tains, leſs impracticable to the horſe, and in conſequence not 
ſo ſecure. This was under that of the Sinnaccht, to which it 
was joined by a long chain of mountains, that filled up all the 
ſpace between them. Octavius therefore ſaw plainly the 
danger that threatened Craſſus, and deſcended firſt himſelf 
from thoſe eminences with a ſmall number of ſoldiers, to his 
aid. But he was ſoon followed by all the reſt, who, re— 
proaching themſelves for their cowardice, flew to his affiſt. 
ance. Upon their arrival they charged the Barbarians 5 
rudely, that they obliged them to abandon the hill, After 
that they placed Craſſus in the midſt of them, and forming a 
kind of rampart for him with their bucklers, they declarcd 
fiercely that not an arrow of the enemy ſhould approach their 
general's body till they were all dead round him fighting in 
his defence. SG: 

Surena, ſeeing that the Parthians, already repulſed, went 
on with leſs vigour to the attack, and if the night came on, 
and the Romans ſhould make the mountains, that it would be 
impoſſible for him to take them, he had again recourſe to 
ſtratagera to amuſe Craſſus. He gave ſecret orders, that ſome 
priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, after having poſted a num- 
ber of his ſoldiers around them, who, ſeeming in diſcourſe 
together, ſaid, as the general report of the army, that the 
king was much averſe to continuing war with the Romans; 
that, on the contrary, his deſign was to cultivate their amity, 
and to give them proofs of his favourable inclinations, by 
treating Craſſus with great humanity. And that the effects 
might agree with their expreſſions, as ſoon as the priſoners 
were releaſed, the Barbarians retired from the fight, and 
Surena, advancing peaceably with his principal officers to- 
wards the hill, with his bow unſ{trung, and arms extended, 
invited Craſſus to come down and treat of an accommodation, 
He ſaid with a loud voice; That, contrary to the king his 


ſuch occaſions, 
The troops of Craſſus lent a willing car to this diſcourſe 
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maſter's will, and through the neceſſity of a juſt defence, he 


had made them experience the force and power of the Par— 
thian arms; and that at preſent he was diſpoſed to treat them 


with mildneſs and favour, by granting them peace, and 
giving chem liberty to retire with entire ſecurity on his part, 


We have obſerved on more than one occaſion, that the 
peculiar characteriſtic of theſe Barberians, was to promote 
the ſucceſs of their deſigns by fraud and treachery, and to 
make no ſcruple of breaking through tlieir engagements 


0 


of Surena's, and expreſſed exceeding joy at it: but Cra 
who had experienced nothing but deceit and perfidy from the 
Barbarians, and to whom ſo ſudden a change was very ſuſpi— 
cious, did not ealily give into it, and deliberated with his 
friends. The ſoldiers began to call out to him, and to urge 
uim to accept the interview. From thence they proceeded to 
outrage and reproaches; and went ſo far as to accuſe him of 
cowardice; charging him with expoſing them to be flaugh- 
tered by enemies, wich whom he had not ſo much as the 
courage to ſpeak, when they appeared unarmed betore him. 
Craſſus at firſt had recourſe to entreaties, and remonſtrated 
to them, that by maintaining their ground for the reſt of the 


day, upon the eminences and difficult places, where they then 


were, they might eaſily ſave themlelves when night came on: 
he even ſhowed them the way, and exborted them not to 
fruſtrate ſuch hopes of their approaching ſafety. But ſeeing 
they grew outrageous, that they were ready to mutiny, and 
by Rriking their ſwords upon their ſhields, even menaced 
him; apprehending that commotion, he began to deſcend, 
and turning about, he only ſaid theſe few words:“ Ottavius, 
and you Petronius, with all the oihicers and captains here 
** preſent, you ſee the neceſſity I am under of taking a ſtep 
„J would willingly avoid, and are witne!ſes of the indig— 
* nitics and violence I fuer. But J beg you, when you 
„have retired in ſafety, that you will tell all the world, for 
*«* the honour of Rome our common mother, that Craſſus 
* periſhed, deceived by the enemy, and not abandoned by his 
citizens.“ Octavius and Petronius could not reſolve to let 
him go alone, but went down the hill with him, when Crallus 
diſmiſled his lictors, who would have followed him. 
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The firſt perſons the Barbarians ſent to him were two 
Greeks, ho diſmounting from their horſes, ſaluted him with 
profound reſpect, and told him in the Greek tongue that he 
had only to ſend ſome of his attendants, and Surena would 
ſatisfy him, that himſelf, and thoſe with him, came without 
arms, and with all the fidelity and good intentions poſſible. 
Craſſus replied, that had he ſet the leaſt value upon his life, 
he ſhould not have come to have put himſelf into their 
hands; and ſent two brothers, named Roſcius, to know ouly 
upon what foot they ſhould treat, and in what number. 

Surena cauſed thoſe two brothers to be ſeiſed and kept 
priſoners, and advancing on horſeback, followed by the prin- 
cipal officers of his army, as ſoon as he perceived Craſſus, 
„What do I ſee!” ſaid he, What! the general of the 
Romans on foot, and we on horſeback!” „Let an horſe be 
brought for him immediately.” He imagined that Craſſus 
appeared in that manner before him out of reſpett. Craſſus 
replied, That there was no reaſon to be ſurpriſed that they 
came to an interview, each after the *“ cuſtom of his own 
country.“ © Very good,” returned Surena, “from hence- 
forth let there be a treaty of peace between king Orodes and 
the Romans: but we mult go to prepare and ſign the articles 
of it- upon the banks of the Euphrates. For you Romans,” 
added he, do not always remember your conventions.” 
At the ſame time he held out his hand to him. Craſſus would 
have ſent for an horſe; but Surena told him there was no oc- 
caſion for it, and that the king made him a preſent of that. 

A horſe was immediately preſented to him, which had a. 
golden bit; and the king's officers taking him round the 
middle, ſet him upon it, furrounded him, and began to ſtrike 
the horſe to make him go forwards faſt. Octavius was the 
firft, who, offended at ſuch behaviour, took the horſe by the 
bridle. Petronius ſeconded him, and afterwards all the reſt 
of his attendants, who came round him, and endeavoured to 
ſtop the horſe, and to make thoſe retire by force, who preſſed 
Craſſus forwards. At firſt they puſhed againſt each other 


with great tumult and diſorder, and afterwards came to blows. 


Octavius, drawing his ſword, killed a groom of one of thoſe 


* —— the Romans the conſul always marched on 155 at the head of 


the inſantry. 
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Barbarians. At the ſame time another of them gave Oftavius 


a great wound with his ſword behind, which laid him dead 
upon the ſpot. Petronius, who had no ſhield, received a 
ſtroke upon his cuiraſs, and leaped from his horſe without 
being wounded. Craſſus at the fame moment was killed by a 
Parchian. Of thoſe that were preſent, ſome were killed 
fighting around Craſius, and others retired in good time to 
the hill. 

The Parthians ſoon followed thera thither, and told them, 
that Craſſus had ſuflered the punithment due to his treachery ; 
but for them, that Surena let them know they had only to 
come down, wita confidence, and gave them his word that 
they ſhould ſuffer no ill treatment. Upon his promiſe ſome 
went down and put themſelves into the hands of the enemy; 
others took the advantage of the night, and diſperſed on all 
ſides. But of the laiter very few cſcaped ; all the reſt were 
purſued the next day by the Arabians, who came up with 
them and put them to the ſword. 

The loſs of this battle was the moſt terrible blow the Ro- 
mans had received from the battle of Canna. They had 
twenty thouſand men killed in it, and ten thouſand taken 
priſoners. The reſt made their eſcape by different ways into 
Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria; and out of theſe wrecks another 
army was afterwards formed in Syria, of which Caſſius took 
upon him the command, and with it prevented that n 
from falling into the hands of the victor. 

This defeat ought 1 in one ſenſe to have been more affeRing 
to them than that of the battle of Cannæ, becauſe: they had 


| Jeſs reaſon to expect it. When Hannibal was vittorious at 


Cannæ, Rome was in a ſtate of humiliation. She had already 
loſt many battles, and had no thought. but of detending her- 
ſelf, and repulſing the enemy. At this time Rome was tri- 
umphant, reſpected, and formidable to all nations: She was 
miſtreſs of the moſt potent kingdoms of Europe, Aſia, and 


Africa, lately victorious over one of the moſt powerful ene- 


mies ſhe ever had; yet in the moſt exalted height of her great- 
neſs, ſhe ſaw her glory ſuddenly {all-to the ground, in an 
attack upon a people, formed out of the aſſemblage of the 
eaſtern nations, whoſe valour ſhe deſpiſed, and whom ſhe 


reckoned already amongſt her conqueſts. So complete a 


victory ſhowed thoſe bauglty conquerors of the world a rival 
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in a remote people, capable of making head againſt, and 
diſputing the empire of the univerſe with them; and not 
only of ſetting bounds to their ambitious projects, but 
of making them apprehend tor their own ſafety. It ſhowed 
that the Romans might be overthrown in a pitched battle, 
and fighting with all their forces; that that power, which till 
then, like the inundation of a mighty ſea, had overflowed all 
the countries in its way, might at length receive bounds, and 
be reſtrained for the future within them. 

The check received by Craſſus from the Parthians was a 
blot on the Roman name, which the victories gained ſome 
time after by Ventidius were not capable of effacing. The 
ſtandards of the vanquiſhed legions were always ſhown by 
them as ſights. The * priſoners taken in that fatal day were 
kept there in captivity, and the Romans, citizens or allies, 


contracted ignominious marriages to the ſhame of Rome, 


as Horace emphatically deſcribes it, and grew old in tran- 
quillity, upon the lands, and under the ſtandards of the Bar- 
barians. It was not till thuty years after, in the reign of 
Auguſtus, that the king of the Parthians, without being com- 
pelled to it by arms, conlented to reſtore their ſtandards and 
priſoners to the Romans, which was looked upon by Auguſtus 
and the whole empire, as a moſt glorious triumph ; ſo much 
were the Romans humbled by the remembrance of that defeat, 
and ſo much did they believe it incumbent on them to efface 
it, if poſſible, to the leaſt trace. For themſelves they never 


could forget it. Cæſar was upon the point of ſetting out 


againſt the Parthians, to avenge the afiront Rome had re- 
ceived from them when he was killed, Antony formed the 
ſame deſign, which turned to his diſgrace. The Romans, 
from that time, always regarded the war with the Parthians 
as the moſt important of their wars. It was the object of the 
application of their moſt warlike emperors, Trajan, Septimus, 


Severus, &c. The ſurname of Parthicus was the title of 


* Miliſne Craſſi conjuge Barbara 
Turpis rraritus vixit Fit Haſtium 
Prob Curia, inverjiqne mores '} 
Conſenuit ſacerorium in armis ; 
Sub rege Medo, Maiſus & Appulus, 
Ancciliorum, nominis, & togæ 
Oblitus, eterraque Veſtæ, 
Incalumi Jouve, & urie Rema ? 
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which they were fondeſt, and moſt ſenſibly flattered their 
ambition. If the, Romans ſometimes peſſed the Euphrates to 
extend their conqueſts beyond it, the Parthians in their turn 
did the fame, to carry their arms and devaſtations into Syria, 
and even into Paleſtine, Ina word, the Romans could never 
ſubject the Parthians to their yoke, and that nation was like 
a wall of braſs, which with impregnable force reſiſted the 
moſt violent attacks of their power. 

When the battle of Carræ was fought, Orodes was in 
Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace with 
Artabaſus. The latter upon the return of the expreſſes he 
had ſent to Craſſus, perceiving by the falſe meaſures he took, 
that the Romans were infallibly loft, treated an accommoda- 
tion with Orodes, and by giving one of his daughters to 
Pacorus, the fon of the Parthian king, he cemented by that 
alliance the treaty he had lately made. Whilſt they were 
celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of Craſſus were 
brought to them, which Surena had cauſed to be cut off, and 
ſent the king as a proot of his victory. Their joy was exceed- 
ingly augmented by that ſight, and it was ſaid that orders 
were given to pour molten gold into the mouth of that head, 
to reproach the infatiable thirſt which Crallus always had for 
that metal. 

Surena did not long enjoy the pleaſure of his victory. His 
maſter, jealous of his glory, and of the credit it gave him, 


cauſed him to be put to death ſoon after. There are princes, 


near whom too ſhining qualities are dangerous, who take 
umbrage at the virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot 
bear to be ſerved by ſuperior talents, capable of ecl:pling 
their own. Orodes was of this character. He “ perceived, 
as Tacitus obſerves of Tiberius, that with all his power he 
could not ſufficiently repay the ſervice his general had lately 
done him. Now, when a benefit is above all return, in— 
gratitude and hatred take place, inſtead of acknowledgment 
and affetton. 

Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. He was of 
conſummate ability at thirty years of age, and ſurpaſſed all 
men of his times in valour. He was, belides that, perfectly 


* Deftruit per hec fortunam ſun Caſur, mparomgue tants merita rebatur. Num 
4 . fr % of 94 . 7 by | - 
beneficia eo uſque lala funt, dim wvidentur e p2ffe 5; uhi multum antevenerty 


pro gratia odiuni redditur, Tac. Amal. I. iv. c. 18. 
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well made, and of the moſt advantageous ſtature. For riches, 


credit, and authority, he had alſo more than any man, and 


was, undoubtedly, the greateſt ſubject the king of Parthia had. 
His birth gave him the privilege of putting the crown 
upon the king's head at his coronation, and that right had 
appertained to his family from the eſtabliſhment of the em- 
pire. When he travelled, he had always a thouſand camels 


to carry his baggage, two hundred chariots for his wives 


and concubines, and for his guard, a thouſand horſe com- 


pletely armed, beſides a great number of light-armed troops 


and domeſtics, which in all did not amount to leſs than ten 
thouſand men. 


The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the Roman 


army, to find Syria without defence, marched to conquer it. 
But Caſſius, who had formed an army out of the ruins of the 


other, received them with fo much vigour, that they were 


obliged to repaſs the Euphrates ſhametully- ee effeAing 


any thing. 


The next * year the conſuls; M. Cealpurnins Bibulus and M. 
Tullius Cicero, were aſſigned the provinces of Syria and 


Cilicia. Cicero repaired immediately to the latter, which 
had been allotted him; but Bibulus amuſing himfelf at Rome, 


Caſſius continued to command in Syria. And that was much 
to the advantage of the Romans; for the affairs of that 


country required a man of a quite different capacity to 


Bibulus. Pacorus, ſon of Orodes king of the Parthians, had 


paſſed the Euphrates in the beginning of the ſpring, at the 


head of a numerous army, and had entered Syria. He was 
too young to command alone, and was therefore accompanied 


by Orſaces, an old general, who diſpoſed every thing. He 
marched directly to Antioch, which he beſieged. Caſſius 
had ſhut himſelf up in that place with all his troops. Cicero, 


who had received advice of his condition in his province, 
by the means of Antiochus king of Comagena, aſſembled all 
his forces, and marched to the eaſtern frontier of his province, 
which bordered upon Armenia, to oppole an invaſion on that 


ſide, ſnould theArmenians attempt it, and at the fame time to 


be at hand to ſupport Caſhus in caſe of need. He ſent 


x Cic. ad famil. I. ii. Epiſt, 10. 17. Ll, 2. Xi. 19, XV. I—4, Ad Att ic. I. v. 
18. 20, 2 al, vi. I. 8. vii. 2. 
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another body of troops towards the mountain Amanus, with 
the ſame view. That detachment fell in with a great detach- 
ment of the Parthian cavalry, which had entered Cilicia, and 
entirely defeated it, ſo that not a ſingle man eſcaped. 

The news of this defeat and that of Cicero's approach to 
Antioch, extremely encouraged Cafhus and his troops to 
make a good defence, and ſo much abated the ardour of the 
Parthians, that deſpairing to carry the place, they raiſed the 
ſiege, and went to form that of Antigonia, which was not far 
from thence. But they were ſo little ſkilled in attacking 
towns, that they miſcarried again before this, and were re- 
duced to retire, That was no wonder, the Parthians made 
their principal force conſiſt in cavalry, and applied them- 
ſelves moſt to field-battle, which ſuited their genius beſt. 
Cailius, who was appriſed of the route they would take, laid 
an ambuſcade tor them, which they did not fail to fall into. 
He defeated them entirely, and killed a great number of them, 
amongſt whom was their general Orſaces. The remains of 
their army repaſſed the Euphrates. | 

When Cicero {aw the Parthians removed, and Antioch out 
of danger, he turned his arms againſt the inhabitants of mount 
Amanus, who being ſituate between Syria and Cilicia, were 


independent of, and at war with both thole provinces. They 


made continual incurſions into them, and gave them great 
trouble, Cicero entirely ſubjetted thoſe mountaineers, and 
took and demoliſhed all their caſtles and forts. He after- 
wards marched againſt another barbarous nation, a kind of 
lavages, who called themſelves” tree Cilicians, and pretended 
to have never been ſubjected to the empire of any of the 
kings who had been maſters of the countries round about. 
He took all their cities, and made ſuch diſpoſitions in the 


country, as very much pleaſed all their neighbours, whom 


they perpetually haraſſed. 

It is Cicero himſelf, who relates theſe circumſtances in 
ſeveral of his letters. There are two among the reft, which 
may be looked upon as pertett models of the manner in which 
a general or commander ought to give a prince, or his mi- 
niſtry an account of a military expedition; with ſuch ſimpli—- 
city, perſpicuity, and preciſion, in wich the proper character 


y Eluthero Cilices. 
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of writings and relations of this kind conſiſts, are they ex- 
preſſed. The firſt is addreſſed to the ſenate and people of 
Rome, and to the principal magiſtrates; it is the ſecond of 
his fifteenth book of familiar epiſtles; the other is wrote 
particularly to Cato. This laſt is a maſter piece, wherein 
Cicero, who paſſionately deſired the honour of a triumph in 
his military expeditions, employs all the art and addreſs of 
eloquence to engage that grave ſenator in his favour, 
Plutarch tells us *, that after his return to Rome, the ſenate 
offered him a triumph, and that he refuſed it, upon account 


of the civil war then ready to break out between Ceſar and 


Pompey; not believing that it became him to celebrate a 
folemnity which breathed nothing but joy, at a time when 
the ſtate was upon the point of falling into the greateſt cala- 
mities. His refuſal to triumph in the midſt of the apptes 
henſions and diſorders of a bloody civil war, argues in Cicero 
a great love for the public good and his country, and does 
him much more honour than a triumph itſelf could have 
done. 39285 
During the civil war between Pompey and Cæſar, and 
thoſe that followed, the Parthians declaring ſometimes for 
one, and ſometimes for the other party, made ſeveral irrup— 
tions into Syria and Paleſtine, But thoſe are events, which 
particularly relate to the Roman or Jewiſh hiſtories, and 


theretore do not enter into my plan. 


I ſhall conclude this abridgement of that of the Parthians, 
with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his father, Ventidius, 
who commanded the Roman armies, under the authority of 
Antony the triumvir, did not a little contribute to the re- 
eſtabliſhing the honour of the nation. He was a ſoldier of 
fortune, who from the loweſt condition of * lite, had raifed 
himſelf by his merit to the higheſt dignities of the republic. 
In the war againſt the allies of Rome, who attempted to 


extort the freedom of the city by force, he was taken an infant, 


with his mother, in Aſculum, the capital of the Picenians, by 


Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great, and led in triumph 


before that general. Supported by the credit of C. Cælar, 
under whom . he had ſerved in Gaul, and paſſed through al! 


Z Plut. in Cic. p. 879. | 
a Vell. Paterc, I. ii. c. 65, Valer, Max. I. vi e. 9. Aul. Gell. I. xy. C. 4- 
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the degrees of the army, he became prætor and conſul. He 
was the only perſon that triumphed for his exploits againſt 
the Parthians, and obtained that honour, after having been 
led in a triumph himſelf. | 

I have ſaid that Ventidius contributed very much to make 
the Romans amends for the affront they had received at the 
battle of Carræ. He had began to revenge the defeat of 
Craſſus and his army, by two ſucceſſive victories gained 
over thoſe terrible enemies. A third {till greater than the 
former, completed the work, and was obtained in this 
manner. 

That“ general, apprehending the Parthians, whoſe pre- 
parations were much advanced, would prevent him, and paſs 
the Euphrates before he had time to draw all his troops 
together out of their different quarters, had recourſe to this 
ſtratagem. There was a petty eaſtern prince in his camp, 
under the name of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in 
the intereſts of the Parthians, and that he held ſecret intelli- 
gence with them, and gave them advice ok all the deſigns of 
the Romans, which he could diſcover. He reſolved to make 
this man's treachery the means to draw the Parthians into a 
inare he had laid for them. 

With that view he had contracted a more than ordinary 
intimacy with this traitor. He converſed frequently with 
him upon the operations of the campaign. Aﬀetting at 
length to open himſelf to him with great confidence, he 
obſerved, that he was much afraid, from advices he had re- 
ceived, that the Parthians did not deſign to paſs the Euphrates 
at Zeugma, as uſual, but a great way lower. For, ſaid he, if 
they paſs at Zeugma, the country on this ſide is fo mountain- 
ous, that the cavalry, in which the whole force of their 
army conſiſts, can do us no great hurt. But if they paſs 
below, there are nothing but plains, where they will have 
all manner of advantages againſt us, and it will be impoſſible 
for us to make head againſt them. As ſoon as he had im- 
parted this ſecret to him, the ſpy did not fail, as Ventidius 
had rightly foreſeen, to communicate it to the Parthians, with 
whom it had all the effect he could deſire. Pacorus inſtead 


b Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xiv. c. 24. Plut. in Anton. p. 931. Appin: in Parth, 
p. 156, Dion. Cafl, I. xlix. p. 403, 494- Juſtin, 1, xlii. . 4. 
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of going to Zeugma, immediately took the other route, loſt 
abundance of time in the great compaſs he was obliged to 
take, and in the preparations neceſſary for paſſing the river 
there, Ventidius got forty days by this means, which he 
employed in making Silon of Judæa join him, with the 
legions quartered on the other {ide of mount Taurus, and 
found himſelf in a condition to give the Parthians a good 
reception when they entered Syria. 

As they ſaw that they had not been attacked either in 
paſling the river, or afterwards, they attributed that inactivity 
to terror and cowardice, and marched directly to charge the 
enemy in their camp, though ſituated very advantageouſly 
upon an eminence, not doabting but they thould ſoon make 
themlelves maſters of it, and that without much reſiſtance. 
They were miſtaken. The Romans quitted their camp, fell 
on them with impetuoſity, and puſhed them with the utmoſt 
vigour upon the declivity; and as they had the advantage of 
the ground, and their light- armed troops poured ſhowers of 
darts upon the Parthians, they ſoon put them into diſorder, 
notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance they made at firſt. 
The {laughter was very great. Pacorus was killed in the 
battle, and his death was followed immediately with the flight 
of his whole army. The vanquiſhed made haſte to regain 
the bridge, in order to return into their own country; but 
the Romans prevented them, and cut the greateſt part of 
them in pieces. Some few eſcaping by flight, retired to 
Antiochus king of Comagena. Hiſtory oblerves, that this 
celebrated battle, which ſo well revenged the defeat of 
Craſſus, was fought exactly on the ſame day with the battle 
of Carrz fourteen years before. 

* Orodes was ſo {truck with the loſs of this battle, and the 
death of his ſon, that he was almoſt out of his ſenſes. For 
feveral days he neicher opened his mouth, nor took any 
nouriſhment. When the excels of his grief was a little 


abated, and would permit him to ſpeak, nothing was heard 


* Orodes, repente filit morte & exercitus clade audita, ex dolme in furorem 
urritur. Multis diebus nen aloqui quenqguam, non cibum ſumere, non vocem 
mittere, ita ut etiam mutus factus videretur. Poſt muitos deinde dies, ubi dolor Vocem 
laxaverat, nihil aliud quam Pacorum vacabat. Pacorus illi videri, Pacorus 
audiri videbatur : cum illo loguti cum ills cumſiſtere. Interdum quaſi amifſim 
Sebiliter dolebat, JusT1N. 
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from him but the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he 
ſaw him, and called to him; he ſeemed to diſcourſe with him, 
and as if he were living to ſpeak to him, and hear him ſpeak. 
At other times he remembered that he was dead, and ſhed a 
torrent of tears. 

Never was grief more juſt, This was the moſt fatal blow 
for the Parthian monarchy it had ever received; nor was the 
loſs of the prince leſs than that of the army itſelf. For he was 
the moſt excellent perſon the houſe of the Arſacides had ever 
produced, for juſtice, clemency, valour, and all the qualities 


which conſtitute the truly great prince. He had made him- 


{elf ſo much beloved in Syria, during the little time he refided 
there, that never did the people expreſs more affeftion for 
any of their native ſovereigns, than for the perſon of this 
foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection, into 
which the death of his dear ſon Pacorus had thrown him, he 
found himſelf extremely embarraſſed about the choice of his 
ſucceſfor out of his other children. He had thirty by dif- 
ferent women, each of whom ſolicited him in favour of her 


own, and made uſe of all the aſcendancy ſhe had over a ſpirit 


impaired by age and affliction. At laſt he determined how- 
ever to follow the order of birth and nominated PHRAATES, 
the eldeſt and moſt vicious of them all. He had ſcarce taken 
poſſeſſion of the throne, when he cauſed all his brothers, 
whom his father had by the daughter of Antiochus Euſebes, 
king of Syria, to be murdered, and that only becaule their 


mother was of a better family than his, and they had more 


merit than himſelf. The father, who was ſtill alive, not 
being able to avoid profeſſing extreme diſpleaſure upon that 
occaſion, that unnatural ſon ordered him alſo to be put to 
death. He treated the reſt of his brothers in the ſame manner, 
and did not ſpare his own ſon, from the apprehenſion that the 
people would ſet him upon the throne in his ſtead. It was 
this prince, fo cruel in regard to all his own family, that 
treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with peculiar favour and 
clemency. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Abridgement of the hiſtory of the hangs of Cappadocia, from the 
foundation of that kingdom to the time when it became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. 


1 Have ſpoken in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory of the kings 


of Cappadocia, according as I had occaſion, but without 
mentioning, either their beginning or ſucceſſion. I ſhall 
here. unite in one point of view all that relates to that 
kingdom. - 

Cappadocia is a great country © of Aſia Minor. The Per. 
fians, under whom it was at firſt, had divided it into two 
parts, and eſtabliſhed two ſatrapies or governments in it. The 
Macedonians, into whole poſſeſſion it fell, ſuffered thoſe two 
governments to be changed into kingdoms. The one ex- 
tended towards mount Taurus and was properly called Cap- 
padocia, or Cappadocia Major, the other towards Pontus and 
was called Cappadocia Pontica, or Cappadocia Minor ; they 
were at length united into one kingdom, 

Strabo ſays, thet Ariarathes was the firſt king of Cappa- 
docia, but does not mention at what time he began to reign. 
It is probable, that it was about the time Philip, father of 


Alexander the Great, began to reign in Macedonia, and 


Ochus in Perſia ; admitting that the kingdom of Cappadocia 
continued three hundred threeſcore and ſixteen years, before 
it was reduced into a province of the Roman empire under 
Tiberius. 

It was governed at firſt by a long ſucceſſian of kings named 
Ariarathes, then by kings called Ariobarzanes, who did not 
exceed the third generation ; and at length by the Jaſt, Ar- 
chelaus. According to Diodorus Siculus, there were many 
kings of Cappadocia before Ariarathes; but as their hiſtory 
is almoſt entirely unknown, I ſhall make no mention of it in 
this place, N oy : 

ARIARATHES I. He reigned jointly with his brother 
Holofernes, for whom he had a particular affettion. 


C Strabo. 1. Xil. P · 5335 534 
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Having joined the Perſians in the expedition againſt Egypt, 
he acquired great glory, and returned home laden with 
honours by king Ochus. 

* ARIARATHES II. ſon of the former, had lived at peace in 
his dominions, during the wars of Alexander the Great, who 
out of impatience to come to blows with Darius, was un- 
willing to be delayed for the conqueſt of Cappadocia, and 
had contented himſelf with ſome inſtances of ſubmiſſion. 

After that prince's death, Cappadocia, in the partition 
made of the provinces of his empire by his generals, fell to 
Eumenes. Perdiccas, to put him into poſſeſſion of it, con- 
dutted him thither at the head of a powerful army. Aria- 
rathes on his ſide prepared for a vigorous defence. He had 
thirty thouſand foot and a numerous cavalry. They came to 
a battle. Ariarathes was defeated and taken priſoner. Per- 
diccas cauſed him, with his principal officers, to be crucified, 
and put Eumenes into poſſeſſion of his dominions. 

ARIARATHES III. after the death of his father, eſcaped 
into Armenia. 

As ſoon as he was appriſed of the death of Perdiccas and 
Eumenes and the employment the other wars gave Antiochus 
and Seleucus, he entered Cappadocia with troops lent him 
by Ardoates king of Armenia. He defeated Amyntas, 
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general of the Macedonians, drove him out of the country, 


and re- aſcended the throne of his anceſtors. 

ARIAMNES his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him. He entered into 
an alliance with Antiochus Theos king of Syria, and married 
his eldeſt ſon to Siratonice, the daughter of the ſame Antio- 
chus. He had ſo great an affection for this ſon, that he made 
him his colleague in the kingdom. 

ARIARATHES IV. having reigned alone after the Death 
of his father, left his dominions, when he died, to his ſon of 
the ſame name with himſelf, who was at that time very 
young. 

ARIARATHES V. He married Antiochis, daughter of An- 
tiochus the Great, an artful princeſs, who finding herſelf 
barren, had recourſe to impoſture. She deceived her huſband, 


and made him believe that ſhe had two ſons, one of whom - 
Was called Ariarathes, and the other * Holophernes. Her 


E E 2 5 
4 Plut. id Eumen. p. 548. Diod. 1. zviii. p. 599. 
* He is called ſo by Polybius, and Orophernes by Diodarus Siculus, 
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barrenneſs ceaſing ſome time after, ſhe had two daughters, 
and then one ſon, who was named Mithridates. She con- 
feſſed the fraud to her huſband, and ſent one of the ſuppoſed 
children to be brought up at Rome, with a ſmall train, and 
the other into Ionia, The true ſon took the name of 
Ariarathes, and was educated after the manner of the Greeks. 

ARIARATHES V. ſupplied his father-in-law, Antiochus 
king of Syria with troops, in the war which he undertook 
2gainſt the Romans. Antiochus having been defeated, Aria- 
rathes ſent * ambaſſadors to Rome, to aſk the ſenate's pardon, 
for having been obliged to declare againſt the Romans in 
favour of his father-in-law. This was granted him, but not 
till after he had been condemned to pay, by way of ex- 
piation of his fault, two hundred talents, that is to ſay, two 
hundred thouſand crowns. The ſenate afterwards abated 
him half that ſum, at the requeſt of Eumenes king of Per- 
gamus, who had lately married his daughter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with his ſon- 
in-law Eumenes, againſt Pharnaces king of Pontus. The 
Romans, who had rendered themſelves arbiters of the kings 
of the Eaſt, ſent ambaſſadors to tranſact a treaty between 
thoſe three princes : but Pharnaces rejected their mediation, 
However, two years after, he was obliged to treat with 
Eumenes and Ariarathes upon conditions ſufficiently hard. 

The latter had a ſon of his own name, who loved him in 
the moſt tender manner, which occaſioned his being ſur- 
named Philopator, and for whom he had no leſs affection. 


He deſired to give him the proofs of it, in reſigning the 


kingdom to him, and placing him upon the throne during 
his life. The ſon, who had all poſlible affection and reſpett 
for a father who ſo well deſerved both, could not reſolve to 
accept an offer ſo advantageous in the vulgar opinion of men, 
but a mortal wound to ſo good a heart as his; and repreſented 
to his father, that he was not one of thoſe who could conſent 
to reign during the. life of him to whom he owed his being. 
Such examples of moderation, generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, 
end ſincere affetion for a father, are the more extraordinary, 
and were the more adnured, as in the times of which we are 
now relating the hiſtory, inordinate ambition reſpected no- 


* Liv, I. XXXVIl. n. 40. I. xxxvili. n. 37, & 39. 
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thing, and boldly violated the moſt ſacred ties of natute and 
religion. | 

" Ariarathes VI. ſurnamed Philopator, reigned after his 
father's death, and was an excellent prince. As ſoon as he 
aſcended the throne, he ſent an embaſſy to Rome, to renew 
the alliance his father had contracted with the Romans, 
which he found no difficulty to obtain. He applied himſelf 
very cloſely to the ſtudy of philolophy, from whence Cap. 
padocia, which, till then, had been unknown to the Greeks, 
became the reſidence of many learned men. 


Demetrius, king of Syria, had a ſiſter, whom Ariarathe 


refuſed to eſpouſe, leſt that alliance ſhould give offence to 
the Romans. That refuſal extremely prejudiced Demetrius 
againſt the king of Cappadocia. He ſoon found an occaſion 
to be revenged, by ſupplying Holophernes with troops, who 
pretended himſelt the brother of * Ariarathes, expelled him 
from the throne, and after that violence reigned tyrannically. 
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He put many to death, confiſcated the eſtates of the greateſt | 


lords, and even plundered a temple of Jupiter, which had 
been reverenced by the people from time immemorial, and 
had never ſuffered ſuch a violation before. Apprehending 
a revolution which his cruelty gave him reaſon to expett, he 
depoſited & four hundred talents with the inhabitants of Priene, 
a city of Ionia. Ariarathes had taken refuge at Rome, to 
implore aid of the Romans. The uſurper ſent his deputies 
tlüther alſo. The ſenate, according to the uſual motives of 


their policy, decreed that the kingdom ſhould be divided be- 


tween the two brothers. Ariarathes found a more immediate 
and more eſſectual protector in the perſon of Attalus king of 


Pergamus, who ſignalized the beginning of his reign by re- 


eſtabliſhing this unfortunate prince upon the throne of his 
anceſtors. Ariarathes, to revenge himſelf on the uſurper, 
was for obliging the inhabitants of Priene to deliver into his 
hands the four hundred talents Holophernes had left with 
them. They oppoſed that demand, with pleading the invio- 
lable faith of depoſits, which would not admit their giving up 
that ſum to any one whatſoever, during the life of the perſon 
who had confided it to their keeping. Ariarathes had no 


f Diod. in Eclog. I. xxxi. p. 865. g Diod. in Excerpt, p. 334. & 330, 
+ Four hundred thonſand crowns. 
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regard to ſo juſt a repreſentation, and laid waſte: their lands 


without mercy, notwithſtanding which, ſo conſiderable a loſs 


did not induce them to violate the fidelity they thought them. 
ſelves obliged to obſerve in regard to him, who had confided 
that depoſit with them. 

Holophernes had ® retired to Antioch, where he Joined in 
a conſpiracy with the inhabitants of that city againſt Deme. 
trius his benefactor, whoſe place he had conceived hopes of 
ſupplying. The conſpiracy was diſcovered, and Holophernes 
impriſoned. Demetrius would have put him to death di. 
rettly, if he had not judged it more adviſeable to reſerve 
him in order to make uſe of him afterwards in the preten- 
ſions he had upon Cappadocia, and the deſign he had formed 
of dethroning and deſtroying Ariarathes : but he was pre- 
vented by the plot contrived againſt him by the three kings 
of Egypt, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, who ſet Alexander 
Bala upon the throne in. his ſtead. 

' Ariarathes aided the Romans againſt Ariſtonicus, who 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of Pergamus, and periſh- 
ed in that war. 

He left ſix children whom he had by Laodice. The 
Romans, in gratitude for the father's | ry added Lyca- 
onia and Silicia to their dominions. Laodice, who was regent 
during the minority of thofe fix princes, apprehending the 
loſs of her authority when they ſhould be at age to reign, 
poiſoned five of them the ſame year their father died, She 
had treated the ſixth in the ſame manner, if the vigilance 
of relations had not removed him from the fury of that 
unnatural mother. The people ſet him upon the throne, 
aſter having deſtroyed that cruel murthereſs of her children. 
ARIARATHES VII. He married another Laodice, lifter 
of Mithridates Eupator, and had two ſons by her, ARIA- 
RATHES VIII. and ARTIARATHES IX. His brother-in-law 
cauſed him to be murthered by Gordius, one of his ſubjetts. 
Laodice afterwards married Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who 
immediately took poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, Mithridates ſent 
an army thither, drove out the garriſons of Nicomedes, and 
reſtored the kingdom to his nephew, the ſon of the ſame 
Ariarathes, whom he had cauſed to be allaſhinated. 


2 Tuſtin, I. XXXY. c. 1. i Tuſtin, I. xxxVIi. c. 1. k Ibid. I. XXxVili. c. I. 
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AnfARATHES VIII. had ſcarce aſcended the throne, when 
Mithridates, preſſed him to recall Gordius from baniſhment. 


with deſign to rid himſelf of the ſon by the ſame allaſſin who 
had killed the father. That young prince ſhuddered at the 


propoſal, and raiſed an army to oppoſe the violence of his 


uncle. Mithridates being unwilling to decide his meaſures 
by the hazard of a battle, choſe rather to draw Ariarathes to a 
conference, in which he aſſaſſinated him with a dagger con- 


cealed for that purpoſe in the view of the two armies. He 


ſet his own ſon of only eight years old in his place, cauſed him 


to be called Ariarathes, and gave him Gordius for his gover- 
nor l. The Cappadocians, not being able to bear the vexa- 
tions of the lieutenants of Mithridates, roſe in arms, called 
in Ariarathes the late king's brother, from Aſia, and placed 
him upon the throne. 2 
ARIARATHES IX. Soon after his return, Mithridates at- 
tacked, overthrew, and expelled him the kingdom. That 
young prince's grief brought a diſtemper on him, of which 
he died ſoon after, Mithridates had re-eſtabliſhed his ſon 
upon the throne. | 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that Mithri- 
dates, being in poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, might fall upon his 


dominions, ſet up an infant of eight years old, to whom he 
| alſo gave the name of Ariarathes, and ſent deputies to the 
Romans to demand the kingdom of his father in his name. 
Queen Laodice his wife went expreſsly to Rome to ſupport 


the impoſture, and to teſtify that ſhe had three ſons by ARIA- 
R.ATHES VII. of whom this, which ſhe produced, was the laſt. 
Mithridates, on his ſide, ventured to have aſſurances made by 
Gordius, that this ſon, whom he had placed-upon the throne, 
was the fon of that Ariarathes who had been killed in the 
war againſt Ariſtonicus. What times were theſe! what a ſeries 
1s here of fraud and impoſtures! The Roman people ſaw 
through them ; and not to ſupport them on either ſide, decreed 


that Mithridates ſhould renounce Cappadocia, which for the 


future ſhould enjoy its liberty, and govern itſelf as it thought 
proper. But the Cappadocians ſent to Rome to declare that 
liberty was inſupportable to them, and to demand a king. 


We may juſtly be aſtoniſhed at the taſte of a people, who 


? Juſtin, 1, XXXili. c. 2. 
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could prefer ſlavery to liberty ! but there are capricious and 
corrupt nations to which the monarchical 1s better adapted 
than the republican government; and there are few people 
ho are wiſe enough to make a moderte uſe of perfect and 
entire liberty. The Cappadocians elected, or rather received 
from the Romans, Ariobarzanes for their king, whole family 
was extinct at the third generation. 

ARIOBARZANES I.” This new prince did not enjoy his 
dignities in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, generals of Ti- 
granes, drove him out of Cappadocia, and re-inſtated Aria- 


Tathes, ſon of Mithridates. The Romans cauſed Ariobarzanes 


to be re-inſtated. He was expelled ſome time after by an 
army ſent by Mithridates into Cappadocia in favour of his 
ſon. Sylla, having obtained great advantages over Mithri- 
dates, compelled him to abandon Cappadocia. Some time 


after, at the inſtigation of that prince, Tigranes invaded that 


kingdom, and carried off three hundred thouſand men, to 
whom he gave lands in Armenia. Ariobarzanes, who had 
eſcaped to Rome before the invaſion, was not reſtored till 
Pompey had put an end to the war with Mithridates. 
AR1OBARZANEs II. Pompey had conſiderably enlarged 


: the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he replaced him on 
the throne of Cappadocia, His ſon ſucceeded to all that 


great inheritance, but did not keep it long. He was killed 
ſome time before Cicero went to command in Cilicia. The 


prince who reigned at that time was ARIOBARZANES III. 


grandſon of ARIOBARZANES I. 
* ARIOBARZANES III. Cicero, upon quitting Rome, 


C. had received orders to favour and protect Ariobarzanes with 
all poſſible care, as a prince whoſe welfare was dear to the 


ſenate and people: a glorious teſtimonial, which had never 
before been granted to any king. Cicero punctually executed 
the order of the ſenate. When he arrived in Cilicia, Ario- 
barzanes was menaced with being killed, as his father had 
been. A conſpiracy was on foot againſt him, in favour of 


his brother Ariarathes. The latter declared to Cicero, that 


he had no part in that plot; that indeed he had been earneſtly 


ſolicited to accept the kingdom, but that he had always been 


m Appian. in Mithrid. p. 176, &c. Juſtin. I. xxxviii. c. 3. Plut. in $ylla. 
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inſinitely averſe to ſuch thoughts, during the life of his bro- 
ther, who had no iſſue. Cicero employed the authority of his 
office, and all the credit his high reputation gave him, to 
diſpel the ſtorm with which the king was threatened. His * 
endeavours were ſucceſsful; he ſaved the king's life and 
crown by his conſtancy, and a generous diſintereſtedneſs, 


which rendered him inacceſſible to all the attempts that were 


made to corrupt his integrity, and to make him change 


ſides. The greateſt danger came from the high-prieſt of 


Comana. There were two principal cities of that name, the 
one in Cappadocia, and the other in the kingdom of Pontus.“ 
Tliey were conſecrated to Bellona, and obſerved almoſt the 
ſame ceremonies in the worſhip of that goddeſs. The one 
was formed upon the model of the other; that of Pontus 
upon that of Cappadocia. It is of che latter we ſpeak in this 
place. The temple of that goddeſs was endowed with great 
eſtates, and ſerved by a vaſt number of perſons, under the 
authority of a pontiff, a man of great credit, and ſo con- 
ſiderable, that only the king was his ſuperior: he was ge- 
nerally of the blood royal. His dignity was for life. Strabo 
ſays, that in his time there were above ſix thouſand perſons 
conſecrated to the ſervice of this temple. From hence the 


high-prieſt was ſo powerful; and f in the time of which we 


ſpeak, might have occalioned a very dangerous war, and in- 
volved Ariobarzanes in great difficulties had he thought proper 
to defend himſelf by force of arms, as it was believed he 
would; for he had troops, both horſe and foot, ready to 
take the field, with great funds to pay and ſubſiſt them. But 
Cicero, by his prudence, prevailed upon him to retire out of 
the kingdom, and to leave Ariobarzanes in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of it. 


During the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, Ario- 


barzanes marched with ſome troops to the latter, who were 


o Strabo, I. xii. p. 535, & 557. 


* Ariebarzanes opera mea vivit, regnat Ex H, conjilio & auctaritate, & quod 


preditoribus ej us a no29T;79 fat, non mods alwgntorntiv, prabui, regem, regnumgue 


ſervavi. Cic. Epiſt. 20. I. v. ad Attic. 


Cum magnum bellum in Cappadecia concitaretur, ff ſacerdos armis ſe (quod 


faturus putabatur) defenderet, adoleſcens & equitatu & peditatu & pecunia paratus, 
& toto, iis qui novari aliquid volebant, perfeci ute regns ille diſcederet; rexque fine 


lumultu ac fine armis, omni auforitate aulæ communita, regnum cum dignitate 


eotineret, Cc. Epiſt. 4. lib. xv. ad Famil. 
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preſent at the battle of Pharſalia. This, no doubt, was the 
reaſon that Cæſar laid Ariobarzanes under contribution. It 
is certain he exacted very conſiderable ſums of money from 
him “; for that prince repreſented to him, that it would be 
impoliible for him to pay them, if Pharnaces continued to 
plunder Cappadocia. Czſar was then in Egypt, from whence 
he ſet out to reduce Pharnaces to reaſon. He paſſed through 
Cappadocia, and made ſuch regulations there, as imply that 


Ariobarzanes and his brother were in no very good under- 


ſtanding, and entirely ſubjected the latter to the authority of 
the former. After Cæſar had conquered Pharnaces?, he 
gave part of Cilicia and Armenia to Ariobarzanes. | 
1 This good treatment gave the murderers of Cæſar reaſon 
to believe, that the king of Cappadocia would not favour 
their party, He did not openly declare againſt them ; but 
he refuſed to enter into their alliance. This conduct gave 
them a juſt diffidence of him, ſo that Caſſius thought it 
incumbent upon him not to ſpare him. He attacked him, 
and having taken him priſoner, put him to death. 
ARIARATHES X. By the death of Ariobarzanes, the king- 
dom of Cappadocia remained to his brother Ariarathes. The 
poſſeſſion of it was diſputed with him by Siſinna, the eldeſt 
{on of Glaphyra, wife of Archelaus, high-prieſt of Bellona, 
at Comana in Cappadocia. This Archelaus was the grandſon 
of Archelaus, a Cappadocian by nation, and general of an 
army in Greece for Mithridates againſt Sylla. He abandoned 
the party of Mithridates in the ſecond war, as we fhall relate 
in the twenty-ſecond book”, and joined the Romans. He 
left one ſon, named alſo Archelaus, who married Berenice, 
queen of Egypt, and was killed {ix months after in a battle. 
He obtained a very honourable dignity of Pompey, which 
was the high-prieſthood of Comana in Cappadocia, His fon 
Archelaus poſſeſſed it after him. He married Glaphyra, a 
lady of extraordinary beauty, and had two ſons by her, Siſinna 
and Archelaus. * The firſt diſputed the kingdom of Cap- 


padocia with Ariarathes, who polleſied it. Mark Antony 
* was the judge of this difference, and determined it in favour 


» Ceſar de Bell. Civ. I. iii. Hiſt. de Bell. Alex. p Diod. I. xliii.p. 183. 
2 Diod. I. xlvii. r Strab. 1. xii. p. 558. Diod. 1. XXXix. p. 116, 
* Appian, de Bell. Civ. I. v. p. 675. 
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of Siſinna. What became of him is not known; hiſtory 
only tells us, that Ariarathes re-aicended the tnrone. Five or 
ſix years after, Mark Antony expelled him *, and ſet Ar- 
chelaus, the ſecond ſon of Glaphyra, upon the throne. 

* ARCHELAUS. That prince became very powertul. He 
expreſſed his gratitude to Mark Antony, by joining him with 
good troops at the battle of Adium. He was fortunate, not- 
withſtanding that conduct, to eſcape the reſentment of 
Auguſtus. He was ſuffered to keep poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, 
and was almoſt the only one treated with ſo much favour. 

He afliſted Tiberius to re-eſtabliſh Tigranes in Armenia, 
and obtained of Augultus, Armenia Minor, and a great part 
of Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him great ſervices with 
Auguſtus, eſpecially when his ſubjects brought accuſations 
againſt him before that prince. He pleaded his cauſe himſelf, 
and was the occaſion of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed his 
reſidence in the iſland of Eleuſis near the coaſt of Cilicia, 
and having married Pythodorus, the wite of Polemon king of 
Pontus, he conſidęrably augmented his power. For as the 
ſons of Polemon were infants at that time, he had undoubt- 
edly the adminiſtration of — kingdom jointly with their 
mother. 

His reign was very long and W v but his latter years 
were unfortunate, in effect of Tiberius's revenge. That 
prince, Who ſaw with pain. that Caius and Lucius, the ſons 
of Agrippa, grandſons of Auguſtus, and his ſons by adop- 
tion, were raiſed by degrees above him * ; to avoid giving 
umbrage to the two young Cœſars, and to ſpare himſelf the 
mortification of being witneſs to their aggrandiſement, de- 
manded and obtained permiſſion to retire to Rhodes, under 
pretext that he had occalion to withdraw from buſineſs and 
the hurry of Rome for the re-eſtabliſhment of his health. 
His retreat was conſidered as a real baniſhment, and people 
began to neglect him as a perſon in diſgrace, and did not 


t Diod. I. xlix. p. 411. u Plut. in Anton. p. 944. 
x Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xv. c. 5. Diod. 1. liv. p. 526. Sucton. in Tib. c. viii. 
Diod. I. lvii. p. 614. Strab. 1, xiv. p. 671, & 1. xii. p. 556. 
V Diod. in Excerpt. p. 662. Sucton, n. Tib. c. x. Vell. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 99. 
* Ne fulgor ſuus orientium juvenum obſtaret initiis, di 72 miulata cauf cen 


Sui, commeatum ab ſucero atque eedem vitrice ac quieſcendi a continuatione labsrum 
fetiit, Pater, I. il. c. 99. 5 
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believe it ſafe to appear his friends. * During his ſtay it 
Rhodes, king Archelaus, who was not very remote from 
thence, reſiding generally at T Eleuſis, paid him no honours, 
forgetting the great obligations he had to him. It was not, 
ſays Tacitus, out of pride or haughtineſs, but by the advice 
of Auguſtus's principal friends, who believed the amity of 
Tiberius dangerous at that time. On the contrary, when 
young Caius Cæſar, appointed governor of the Eaft, was 
ſent into Armenia by Auguſtus, to appeaſe the troubles of 
that country, Archelaus, who looked upon him as the future 
ſucceſſor to the empire, paid him all kind of honours, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the zeal with which he paid his 
court to him. Politicians are often miſtaken in their con- 
jectures, for want of a clear inſight into futurity. It had 
been more conſiſtent with prudence and wiſdom in Archelaus 
to have obſerved ſuch a conduct as had been agreeable to 
each of the princes, who might both arrive at the empire, 
Something of this nature is obſerved of Pomponius ꝓ Atticus, 
who during the diviſions, with which the republic was torn 
at different times, always knew how to render himſelf agree- 
able to both parties. 

Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that had 
been grven to his rival, which was the more offenſive to him, 
as it argued an ungrateful diſpoſition in Archelaus. He 
made him highly ſenſible of this when he became maſter, 
Archelaus was cited to Rome, as having endeavoured to 
excite troubles in the province, Livia wrote to him, and, 
without diſſembling the emperor's anger, gave him hopes of 
pardon, provided he came in perſon to demand it. This 
was a ſnare laid for drawing him out of his kingdom. The | 


* Rex Arcbelaus quingzageſimum annum Cappadocia potiebatur, inviſus Tiberio, 
zuod eum Rhodi agentem nullo officio coluiffet, Nec id Archelaus per ſuperbiam 
emiferat, ſed ab intimis Augiſti monitus ; quia florente Caio Ceſare, miſſcque ad res 
Orientis, intuta Tiberii amicitia eredebatur, TAcir. Annal. I. ii. c. 42. 

+ Eleuſis was but fix Leagues diſtant from Rhodes. STras. I. xiv. p. 651. 

+ Hoc quale fit, facilins exiſtimabit is, qui judicare quante fit ſaflentiæ, eorum 
retinere uſum benevolentiamgue inter qutos maximarum rerum nom ſolum emrulatio, fed 
obtreFatio tanta intercedebat, quantzm fuit incidere necefſe inter Cafe rem atgue 
Antonium, cum ſe wiergze principent non ſolum urbis Romane ſed orvis terrarum 
eſſe cuperet. Corn. Nr. in Attic. c. XX. 

Le ignarus deli, vel, intelligere videretur, vim metuens, in urbem properat 8 
#xceptuſque immiti a principe, & mox necuſatus a ſenatu 5; non o crimina, que 


fingebantur, ſed angore, ſimul feſſus ſenio, & quia regibus equa, nedum infimay 


inſolita Tant, nem vite ſponte an fato implevit, Tacir. Ann. I. 11. c. 42. 
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king of Cappadocia either did not perceive it, or dared not to 
act as if he did. He ſet out for Rome, was very ill received 
by Tiberius, and ſaw himſelf proceeded againſt as a criminal. 
Dion aſſures us, that Archelaus, depreſſed with age, was ge- 
nerally believed to have loſt his reaſon ; but that in reality he 
was perfectly in his ſenſes, and counterfeited the madman, 
becauſe he ſaw no other means of ſaving his life. The ſenate 
paſſed no ſentence againſt him : but age, the gout, and, more 
than thoſe, the indignity of the treatment he was made to 
ſuffer, ſoon occaſioned his. death. He had reigned. two and 
fifty years, After his death, Cappadocia was reduced into a 


Province of the Roman empire. 


This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues of Cap- 
padocia were ſo conſiderable when Archelaus died, that 
Tiberius thought himſelf able, from his new acquiſition, to 


abate the half of a tax he had cauſed to be levied. He even, 


gave that province ſome relief, and would not exatt from 1t 
all the dutics it had paid the laſt king. 

The kings of Cappadocia generally reſided at Mazaca * a 
City ſituate upon the mountain Argea, and was governed by 
the laws of * Charondas. This city was built upon the river. 
Melas, which empties itſelf into the Euphrates. A king of 
Cappadocia, whom Strabo only calls Ariarathes, without 
mentioning the time when he lived, having filled up the 
mouths of this river, it overflowed all the neighbouring 
country; after which he cauſed {mall iſlands to be made in it, 
after the manner of the Cyclades, where he paſſed part of his 
life in puerile diverſions. The river broke the dams of 
its mouths and the waters returned into their channel. The 
Euphrates having received them, overflowed, and did incre- 
dible damages in Cappadocia, The Galatians, who inhabited 
Phrygia, ſuffered alſo great loſſes by that torrent, for which 
they inſiſted upon being made amends. They demanded three 
hundred talents of the king of Cappadocia, and made the 
Romans their judges, 

Cappadocia abounded with horſes, aſſes *, and mules. 
It was from thence the horſes were brought ſo particularly 
allotted for the uſe of the emperors, that the conſuls them- 


Z Strab. I. xii. p. 537, $39. # Boch. Phaleg. I. iii. c. 11. Schol. Perſii. 
* This Charondas was a celebrated legiſlator of Gracia Major, of whom 
mention Bas been mads. | 
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ſelves were forbid to have any of them. It furniſhed alfo a 
great number of “ ſlaves and falſe witneſſes. The Cappado- 
cians were reported to accuſtom themſelves to the bearing 
of torments from their infancy, and to put one another to 
the queſtion by the rack and other methods of torture, in 
order to inure themſelves againſt the pains their falſe witneſs 
might one day expoſe them to ſuffer. This people exceeded 
the Greek nation in perury * though the latter had carried 
that vice to a great height, if we may believe Cicero, who 
aſcribes to them the having made this manner of ſpeaking 
common amongſt them; Lend me your evidence © and I'll 
pay you with mine.” 

Cappadocia, generally ſpeaking, was far from being a 
country of great geniuſſes and learned men. It has produced 
however ſome very celebrated authors. Strabo and Pauſanias 
are of that number. It was believed eſpecially, that the 
Cappadocians were very unfit for the profeſſion of orators; 
and it became a proverb, that a F rhetorician of that country 
was as hard to be found as a white raven or a flying tortoiſe. 
S. Baſil and S. Gregory Nazianzen are exceptions to that 


rule, 


Þ Cic. pro. Flac. n. 9, 10. © Da mill teſtimonium mutuum. 
* Mancipiis locuples eget æris Cappadocum rex. Honær. 
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